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PREFATORY  NOTE. 
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My  reason  for  presenting  to  the  public  these  transla- 
tions from  the  philosophical  writings  of  Kant  will  be  best 
understood  if  I  state  how  they  came  to  be  made.  The 
teacher  of  philosophy  soon  finds  that  a  very  powerful 
irritant  is  needed  to  awaken  his  pupils  from  their  "  dog- 
matic slumber."  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to 
ser  ire  the  desired  end  by  a  systematic  criticism  of  the 
preconceptions  that  stand  in  the  way  of  genuine  philo- 
sophical comprehension.  But  my  experience  is  that  it 
is  almost  impossible,  by  this  method,  to  prevent  the 
average  student  from  accepting  what  he  is  told  without 
mastering  it  and  making  it  his  own.  Thus  he  passes 
from  one  form  of  dogmatism  to  another,  and  with  the 
new  dogmatism  comes  the  great  enemy  of  all  education, 
a  conceit  of  knowledge  without  its  reality.  The  study  of 
philosophy  is  of  little  value  if  it  does  not  teach  a  man  to 
think  for  himself  The  process  of  self-education  is 
necessarily  a  severe  one,  and,  therefore,  distasteful  to 
the  natural  man.  Yet  any  attempt  to  evade  it  by  some 
"  short  and  easy  method  "  defeats  the  end.  What  is 
required  is  a  process  by  which  the  student  who  is  really 
in  earnest  may  pass,  gradually  and  surely,  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  plane  of  thought.'     The  philosophical  writings 
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of  Kant,  which  exhibit  in  brief  the  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new,  I  believe  to  be  a  potent  instrument  for 
this  end.  But  the  struggle  upwards  must  be  made  by 
the  student  himself.  A  man  may  hear,  and  seem  to 
■appreciate,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Critical  philo- 
sophy, containing  a  clear,  and  even  a  full  statemer.t  of 
it,  and  may  yet  fail  to  enter  into  its  spirit.  To  obviate 
this  danger  as  far  as  possible,  1  tried  some  years  ago 
what  could  be  done  by  throwing  the  student  more  upon 
himself.  My  plan  was  to  set  a  class  of  more  advanced 
pupils  at  work  upon  extracts  from  the  philosophy  of 
Kant,  to  watch  them  as  they  forced  their  way  through  itS' 
perplexities,  and  to  put  forth  a  helping  hand  only  when 
it  seemed  to  be  needful.  The  experiment  justified 
itself.  No  method  that  I  have  tried — and  I  have  tried 
several — has  been  so  fruitful  in  results. 

The  limited  edition  of  Extracts,  originally  printed 
for  the  use  of  my  own  students,  but  also  used  in  other 
American  Universities,  is  now  out  of  print.  I  have, 
therefore,  gone  carefully  over  the  writings  of  Kant  again, 
selecting  and  re-translating  all  the  passages  that  seem 
to  be  essential  to  the  understanding  of  his  philosophy. 
The  Extracts  have  been  taken  from  four  treatises — the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  the  Metaphysic  of  Morality,  the 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and  the  Critique  of  Judgment. 

In  the  translations  I  have  sought  to  express  Kant's 
meaning  as  clearly  and  simply  as  I  could, and  in  no 
case,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  I  been  biassed  by  a 
l)re-conceived  theory  of  what  he  ought  to  say.  To 
render  Kant  into  intelligible  English  I  have  not  found 
an  easy  task,  but  it  has  been  made  much  lighter  for  me 
by  the  labours  of  my  predecessors,  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  Mr. 
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Max  Miiller,  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling,  Mr.  Mahaffy,  and 
Mr.  Abbott,  to  whom  I  beg  to  express  my  obligations. 
My  very  special  thanks  are  also  due  to  Professor  Edward 
Caird,  of  Glasgow  University,  for  his  great  kindness  in 
reading  the  whole  of  the  manuscript,  and  making  a 
number  of  valuable  suggestions. 

The  pages  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vermmft  are  given  on  the  margin — the 
former  to  the  right,  the  latter  to  the  left.  'I'he  references 
in  other  cases  are  to  the  complete  edition  of  Kant's 
works  published  by  Hartenstein  in  1867.  The  Index  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  which  I  have  tried  to  make  as 
complete  as  possible,  will,  I  hope,  be  found  useful. 

What  I  call  the  Preface  to  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
really  consists  of  two  prefaces  thrown  into  one  ;  but  the 
extracts  have  been  taken  mainly  from  the  preflice  to  the 
second  edition,  though  a  few  passages  from  that  to  the 
first  edition  have  been  inserted.  Here,  and  in  one  or 
two  other  places,  I  have  made  a  slight  change  from  the 
order  of  the  original ;  but  the  transpositions  are  few,  and 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  references  on  the  margin. 
As  a  rule,  my  editorial  privilege  has  been  exercised  only 
in  the  way  of  omission. 

I  am  well  aware  that  objection  may  be  taken  to  the 
whole  principle  of  these  Extracts.  The  work  of  a 
great  author,  it  may  be  said,  should  be  represented  '^  all 
in  all,  or  not  at  all."  The  objection  is  not  without 
force,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  apply  mainly  to  the  selec- 
tion of  disconnected  passages,  and  to  the  mutilation  of  a 
faultless  work  of  art  like  the  Republic  of  Plato.  The 
writings  of  Kant,  which  are  full  of  confusing  repetitions 
that  really  mar  their  perfection   of  form,  hardly  deserve 
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the  same  tenderness  of  treatment.  This  is  a  case  in 
which  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  less  does  not  contain  the 
.greater  and  even  more.  At  least  it  is  safe  to  say  th^.t 
most  students  are  more  likely  to  turn  to  the  full  text  of 
Kant  after  a  study  of  the  more  important  passages  in  his 
works,  than  if  they  had  to  make  their  way  against  greater 
obstacles.  No  doubt  there  are  suggestive  points  whicli 
the  plan  of  this  work  has  compelled  me  to  omit,  but  I 
have  tried  to  reduce  these  to  a  minimum.  I  believe  that 
what  is  here  given  contains  all  the  main  ideas  of  Kant  in 
their  systematic  connection.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  student  who  has  mastered  these  Extracts 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  has  read  all  that  Kant  has  to 
say. 


UNIVKKSITY  QF   QUEF.N'S  COLLEGt;, 

Kingston,  Canada, 
May,  1888. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  KANT. 


THE  CRITIQUE  OF   PURE  REASON. 


PREFACE, 


This  may  well  be  called  the  age  of  criticism,  a  criti-  vi  n 
cism  from  which  nothing  nee-i  hope  to  escape.  When 
religion  seeks  to  shelter  itself  behind  its  sanctity,  and  law 
behind  its  majesty,  they  justly  awaken  suspicion  agamst 
themselves,  and  lose  all  claim  to  the  sincere  respect  which 
reason  yields  only  to  that  which  has  been  able  to  bear 
the  test  of  its  free  and  open  scrutiny. 

Metaphysic    has    been     the    battlefield    of    endless  ii 
conflicts.     Dogmatism  at  first  held  despotic  sway ;  but  jii 
.    .    .    from  time  to  time  scepticism  destroyed  all  settled 
forms  of  government ;     .     .     .     and  now  a  widespread  iv 
[xiv  indifferentism  prevails.    Never  h:i3  metaphysic  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  strike  into  the  sure  path  of  science,  but 
has  kept  groping  about,  and  groping,  too,  among  mere 
XV  ideas.     VV'hat  can  be  the  reason  of  this  failure  ?     Is  a 
science  of  ineti.physic  impossible  ?     Then,  why  should 
nature  disquiet  us  with  a  restless  longing  after  it,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  our  most  important  concerns  ?     Nay  more, 
how  can  we  put  any  faith  in  human  reason,  if  in  one  of 
the  very  things  that  we  most  desire  to  know,  it  not  merely 
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forsakes  us,  but  lures  us  on  by  false  hopes  only  to  cheat 
us  in  the  end  ?  Or  are  there  any  indications  that  the 
true  path  has  hitherto  been  missed,  and  that  by  starting 
afresh  we  may  yet  succeed  where  others  have  failed? 

xvi  It  seems  to  me  that  the  intellectual  revolution,  by 
which  at  a  bound  mathematics  and  physics  became  what 
they  now  are,  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  ask  what  was  the  essential  feature  of  the  change  that 
proved  so  advantageous  to  them,  and  to  try  at  least  to 
apply  to  metaphysic  as  far  as  possible  a  method  that  has 

xi  been  successful  in  other  sciences  of  reason.  In  mathe- 
matics I  believe  that,  after  a  long  period  of  groping,  the 
true  path  was  disclosed  in  the  happy  inspiration  of  a  single 
man.      If  that   man  was  Thales,  things  must  suddenly 

xii  have  appeared  to  him  in  a  new  light,  the  moment 
he  saw  how  the  properties  of  the  isosceles  triangle  could 
be  demonstrated.  The  true  method,  as  he  found,  was 
not  to  inspect  the  visible^  figure  of  the  triangle,  or  to 
analyze  the  bare  conception  of  it,  and  from  this,  as  it 
were,  to  read  off  its  properties,  but  to  bring  out  what  was 
necessarily  implied  in  the  conception  that  he  had  himselt 
formed  a  priori,  and  put  into  the  figure,  in  the  construc- 
tion by  which  he  presented  it  to  himself 

Physics  took  a  much  longer  time  than  mathematics  to 
enter  on  the  highway  of  science,  but  here,  too,  a  sudden 
revolution  in  the  way  of  looking  at  things  took  place. 
When  Galileo  caused  balls  which  he  had  carefully  weighed 
to  roll  down  an  inclined  plane,  or  Torricelli  made  the  air 
bear  up  a  weight  which  he  knew  beforehand  to  be  equal 

xiii  to  a  standard  volume  of  water,  a  new  light  broke  on 
the  mind  of  the  scientific  discoverer.  It  was  seen  that 
reason  has  insight  only  into  that  which  it  produces  after  a 
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plan  of  its  own,  and  that  it  must  itself  lead  the  way 
with  principles  of  judgment  based  upon  fixed  laws,  and 
force  nature  to  answer  its  questions.  Even  experimental 
physics,    therefore,    owes   the    beneficial    revolution    in 

I  xiv  its  point  of  view  entirely  to  the  idea,  that,  while  reason  ijcK^-^*-*'^ 
can  know  nothing  purely  of  itself,  yet  that  which  it  has  vir^'^^*^*-  4^ 
itself  put  into  nature  must  be  its  guide  to  the  discovery 
of  all  that  it  can  learn  from  nature. 

Ixvi      In   metaphysical    speculations    it    has    always    been 
assumed  that  all  our  knowledge  must  conform  to  objects  ; 
but  every  attempt  from  this  point  of  view  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  objects  a  priori  by  means  of  conceptions 
has  ended  in  failure.     The  time  has  now  come  to  ask,  f]j 
whether  better  progress  may  not  be  made  by  supposing 
that  objects  must  conform  to  our  knowledge.     Plainly( 
this  would  better  agree  with  the  avowed  aim  of  meta-   <^ 
physic,  to  determine  the  nature  of  objects  a  priori,  or 
before   they  i^rc  actually  presented.     Our  suggestion  is 
similar  to  that  of  Copernicus  in  astronomy,  who,  finding 
it  impossible  to  explain  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  on   the  supposition  that  they  turned  round  the 
spectator,  tried  wliether  he  might  not  succeed  better  by 
supposing  the  spectator  to  revolve  and  the  stars  to  re- 

>vii  main  at  rest.  Let  us  make  a  similar  experiment  in 
metaphysic  with  perception.  If  it  were  really  necessary  for 
our  perception  to  conform  to  the  nature  of  objects,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  could  know  anything  of  it  a  priori ;  but 
if  the  sensible  object  must  conform  to  the  constitution  of 
our  faculty  of  perception,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
Perception,  however,  can  become  knowledge  only  if  it  ' 
is  related  in  some  way  to  the  object  which  it  determine.s. 
N"o'.v  here  again  I  may  suppose,  either  that  the  conceptions 
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through  which  I  effect  that  determination  conform  to 
objects,  or  that  objects,  in  other  words  the  experience  in 
which  alone  objects  are  known,  conform  to  conceptions. 
In  the  former  case,  I  fall  into  the  same  perplexity  as 
before,  and  fail  to  explain  how  such  conceptions  can  be 
known  a  priori.  In  the  latter  case,  the  outlook  is  more 
hopeful.  For,  experience  is  itself  a  mode  of  knowledge 
which  implies  intelligence,  and  intelligence  has  a  rule  of 
its  own,  which  must  be  an  a  priori  condition  of  all 
knowledge  of  objects  presented  to  it.  To  this  rule,  as 
xviii  expressed  in  a  priori  conceptions,  all  objects  of 
experience  must  necessarily  conform,  and  with  it  they 
must  agree. 

Our  experiment  succeeds  as  well  as  we  could  wish,  and 
xix  gives  promise  that  metaphysic  may  enter  upon  the  sure 
course  of  a  science,  at  least  in  its  first  part,  where  it  is 
occupied  with  those  a  priori  conceptions  to  which  the 
corresponding  objects  can  be  given.  The  new  point  of 
view  enables  us  to  explain  how  there  can  be  a  priori 
knowledge,  and  what  is  more,  to  furnish  satisfactory 
proofs  of  the  laws  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  nature  as  a 
totality  of  objects  of  experience.  But  the  consequences 
that  flow  from  this  deduction  of  our  faculty  of  a  priori 
knowledge,  which  constitutes  the  first  part  of  our  inquiry, 
are  unexpected,  and  on  a  superficial  view  seem  to  be 
fatal  to  the  aims  of  metaphysic,  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  in  the  second  part  of  it.  For  we  are  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  never  can  transcend  the  limits  of 
possible  experience,  and  therefore  never  can  realize  the 

J,  fl.j^^<^.>r^* "Object  with  which  metaphysic  is   primarily  concerned. 

i,  t.t..s^'*^*  "X\  In  truth,  however,  no  better  indirect  proof  could  be  given 
'  "%' '  V^  ^that  we  were  correct   in    holding,    as  the  result  of  our 
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first  estimate  of  the  a  priori  knowledge  of  reason,  that 
such  knowledge  relates  not  at  all  to  the  thing  as  it  exists 
in  itself,  but  only  to  phenomena.  For  that  which 
necessarily  forces  us  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  experience 
and  of  all  phenomena  is  the  imconditioncd^  which  reason 
demands  of  things  in  themselves,  and  by  right  and 
necessity  seeks  in  the  complete  series  of  conditions  for 
everything  conditioned.  If,  then,  we  find  that  we  cannot 
think  the  unconditioned  without  contradiction,  on  the 
supposition  of  our  experience  conforming  to  objects  as 
things  in  themselves  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  contra- 
diction disappears,  on  the  supposition  that  our  knowledge 
does  not  conform  to  things  in  themselves,  but  that  objects 
as  they  are  given  to  us  as  phenomena  conform  to  our 
knowledge ;  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  what  we  at 

cxi  first  assumed  as  an  hypothesis  is  now  established  as  a 
truth. 

It  may  seem  from  this  that  the  result  of  our  critical 
investigation  is  purely  negative,  and  merely  warns  us  not 
to  venture  with  speculative  reason  beyond  the  limits  of 
experience.  And  no  doubt  this  is  its  first  use;  but  a 
positive  result  is  obtained  when  it  is  seen  that  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  speculative  reason  ventures  beyond  its 
proper  limits,  in  reality  do  not  extend  the  province  of 
reason,  but  inevitably  narrow  it.     For  in  seeking  to  go 

[xv  altogether  beyond  its  true  limits,  the  limits  of  sensibility, 
those  principles  threaten  to  supplant  pure  reason  in  its 
i\\  practical  aspect.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  necessary 
distinction  \vhich  our  criticism  shows  to  exist  between 
tlnngs  as  objects  of  experience  and  the  same  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves^'!  had  not  been  madei  Then 
the  principle  of  causality,  and  with  it  the  mechanical 
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conception  of  nature  as  determined  by  it,  would  appl)'  to 
all  things  in  general  as  efficient  causes.  Hence  1  could 
not,  without  palpable  contradiction,  say  of  the  same  being, 
for  instance  the  human  soul,  that  its  will  is  free,  and  yet 
is  subject  to  the  necessity  of  nature,  that  is,  is  not  free. 
But,  if  our  criticism  is  sound  and  the  object  may  be 
taken  in  two  distinct  senses,  on  the  one  hand  as  a 
phenomenon,  and  on  the  other  hand  as  a  thing  in  itself ; 
xxviii  there  is  no  contradiction  in  supposing  that  the  very  same 
will,  in  its  visible  acts  as  a  phenomenon,  is  not  free,  but 
necessarily  subject  to  the  law  of  nature,  while  yet,  as 
belonging  to  a  thing  in  itself,  it  is  not  subject  to  that  law,  but 
xxix  \sfree.  Now,  morality  requires  us  only  to  be  able  to  think, 
freedom  without  self-contradictiont'not  to  understand  it ; 
it  is  enough  that  our  conception  of  the  act  as  free  puts  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  conception  of  it  as  mechanically 
necessary,  for  the  act  stands  in  quite  a  different  relation 
to  freedom  from  that  in  which  it  stands  to  the  mechanism 
of  nature.  From  the  critical  point  of  view,  therefore, 
the  doctrine  of  morality  and  the  doctrine  of  nature  may 
each  be  true  in  its  own  sphere  ;  which  could  never  have 
been  shown  had  not  criticism  previously  established  our 
unavoidable  ignorance   of  things    in    themselves,    and 

XXX   limited  all  that  we  can  kfio7u  to  mere  phenomena.      1  t 
I  have,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  deny  kno7vledge  of : 
I  God^  freedom,  and  immortaliiy,  in  order  to  find  a  place 
\{qx  faith. 

It  is  dogmatism,  or  the  preconception  that  progress  in 
metaphysic  may  be  made  without  a  previous  criticism  of 
pure  reason,  that  is  responsible  for  that  dogmatic  unbelief 

xxxi  which  is  so  hostile  to  morality.      The  first   and  most 
important  task  of  philosophy  is  to  deprive  metaphysic 
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once  for  all  of  its  pernicious  influence  by  closing  up  the 
^xxv  sources  of  its  errors.  Our  critique  is  not  opposed  to  the 
dogmatic  procedure  of  reason  as  a  science  of  pure  know- 
ledge, but  only  to  dogmatism,  that  is,  to  the  presumption 
that  we  may  follow  the  time-honoured  method  of  con- 
structing a  system  of  pure  metaphysic  out  of  principles 
that  rest  upon  mere  conceptions,  without  first  asking  in 
what  way  reason  has  come  into  possession  of  them,  and 
by  what  right  it  employs  them.  Dogmatism,  in  a  word,  )U.,_^-  fJT: 
is  the  dogmatic  procedure  of  reason  luithout  any  previous  \ 

criticism  of  its  own  poiucrs. 

The  critique  of  pure  reason  is  not  a  criticism  of  books  vi 
and  systems,  but  of  the  faculty  of  reason  in  general,  in  so 
far  as  reason  seeks  for  knowledge  that  is  independent 
of  all  experience.     I  hava  evaded  norw«  of  its  questions, 
on  the  plea  of  the  imbecility  of  human  reason.     In  fact,  vii 
reason  is  so  perfect  a  unity  that,  if  it  were  in  principle    (jV--»/Vr^ 
inadequate  to  the  solution  of  even  a  single  one  of  the  4vwm,  '•^V'' 
questions  which  by  its  very  nature  it  raises,  we  might  at  * 
once  with  perfect  certainty  set  it  aside  as  incapable  of 

tvii  answering  any  of  the  others.  For  as  it  is  a  true  organic 
unity,  in  which  the  whole  exists  for  the  sake  of  each  of 
the  parts,  and   each   part  for   the   sake  ^of  the  \yiiole, 

tviii  the  slightest  imperfection^  whether  itfis  dufe  to  a  flaw 
or  to  a  defect^ -will  inevitably  betray  itself  in  use. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


I.    Distinction  of  Pure  and  Empirical  Knowledge. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  all  our  knowledge 
begins  with  experience.      By   what  means   should   the 
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faculty  of  knowledge  be  aroused  to  activity  Imt^  by 
objects,  which,  acting  upon  our  senses,  partly  of  them- 
selves produce  ideas  in  us,  and  partly  set  our  understand- 
ing at  work  to  compare  these  ideas  with  one  another, 
and,  by  combining  or  separating  them,  to  convert  the 
raw  material  of  our  sensible  impressions  into  that  know- 
ledge of  objects  which  is  called  experience?  In  the 
order  of  time,  therefore,  we  have  no  knowledge  prior  to 
experience,  and  with  experience  all  our  knowledge 
begins. 

But,  although  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  all  originates  from  experi- 
ence. For  it  may  well  be  that  experience  is  itself  made 
up  of  two  elements,  one  received  through  impressions  ot 
sense,  and  the  other  supplied  from  itself  by  our  faculty 
of  knowledge  on  occasion  of  those  impressions.  If  that 
2  be  so,  it  may  take  long  practice  before  our  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  element  added  by  the  mind,  and  we  learn 
to  distinguish  and  separate  it  from  the  material  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  question  which  cannot  be  lightly  put 
aside,  but  can  be  answered  only  after  careful  investiga- 
tion, whether  there  is.  any  knowledge  that  is  independent 
of  experience,  and  eveh  or  !b11  impressions  of  sense. 
Such  knowledge  is  said  to  be  a  priori^  to  distinguish  it 
from  empirical  knowledge,  which  has  its  sources  a 
posteriori,  or  in  experience. 

The  term  a  priori  must,  however,  be  defined  more 
precisely,  in  order  that  the  full  meaning  of  our  question 
may  be  understood.  We  say  of  a  man  who  undermines 
the  foundations  of  his  house,  that  he  might  have  known 
a  priori  that  it  would  fall ;  by  which  we  mean,  that  he 
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might  have  known  it  would  fall,  without  waiting  for  the 
event  to  take  place  in  his  experience.      But  he  could 
not  know  it  completely  a  priori ;  for  it  is  only  from  ex- 
perience that  he  could  learn  that  bodies  are  heavy,  and 
must  fall  by  their  own  weight  when  there  is  nothing  to 
support  them. 
^      By  «  priori  knowledge  we  shall,  therefore,  in   what 
follows   understand,   not    such    knowledge   as   is   inde- 
jjendent   of  this   or   that   experieace,   but    such    as    is 
absolutely  independent  ^f-all  experience.     Opposed  to 
it   is   empirical   knowledge,  or   that   which    is   possible 
only   a   posteriori^   that_js^by_ex4)iai^nce.       A  priori 
knowledge  is  piire^  when   it  is  unmixed  with  anything 
empirical.      The    proposition,    for   instance,    that  every  )  2'/«, /o, /a.  ^. 
change  has  its  cause  is  a  priori^  but   it  is  not  pure,, 
because   change   is  an  idea  that  can   be  derived  only) 
from  experience. 

2.    Science  and  Conunon  Sense  contain  a  prion 
Knoivledge. 

Evidently  what  we  need  is  a  criterion  by  which  to 
distinguish  with  certainty  between  pure  and  empirical 
knowledge.  Now,  experience  can  tell  us  that  a  thing 
is  so  and  so,  but  not  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
P'irstly,  then,  if  we  find  a  proposition  that,  in  being 
thought,  is  thought  as  necessary,  it  is  an  a  priori 
ji'dgment ;  and  if,  further,  it  is  derived  only  from  one 
which    is    itself  necessary,   it    is    absolutely   a  priori.  . 

Secondly,   experience  never   bestows  on  its  judgments 
true   or   strict   universality,   but    only   the   assumed   or 
comparative  universality  of  induction ;  so  that,  properly 
4  speaking,  it  merely  says,  that  so  far  as  our  observation 
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has  gone,  there  is  no  exception  to  this  or  that  rule. 
If,  therefore,  a  judgment  is  thought  with  strict  univer- 
sahty,  so  that  there  can  be  no  possible  exception  to 
it,  it  is  not  derived  from  experience,  but  is  absolutely 
a  priori.  Necessity  and  strict  universality  are,  there- 
fore, sure  criteria  of  a  priori  knowledge,  and  are 
also  inseparably  connected  with  each  other. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  in  human  knowledge  there 
actually  are  judgments,  that  in  the  strictest  sense  are 
universal,  and  therefore  pure  a  priori.  If  an  example 
from  the  sciences  is  desired,  we  have  but  to  think  of  any 
5  proposition  in  mathematics ;  if  an  instance  from  common 
sense  is  preferred,  it  is  enough  to  cite  the  proposition, 
that  every  change  must  have  a  cause.  To  take  the 
latter  case,  the  very  idea  of  cause  so  manifestly  implies 
the  idea  of  necessary  connection  with  an  effect,  that  it 
would  be  completely  lost,  were  we  to  derive  it,  with 
Hume,  from  the  repeated  association  of  one  event  with 
another  that  precedes  it,  and  were  we  to  reduce  it  to  the 
subjective  necessity  arising  from  the  habit  of  passing 
from  one  idea  to  another.  Even  without  appealing  to 
such  examples  to  show  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
in  our  knowledge  pure  a  priori  principles,  we  might  prove 
a  priori  that  without  such  principles  there  could  be  no 
experience  whatever.  For,  whence  could  experience 
derive  the  certainty  it  has,  if  all  the  rules  that  it  follows 
were  merely  empirical  and  therefore  contingent  ?  Surely 
such  rules  couid  not  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  first 
principles. 
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3.   A  Science  is  needed  to  determine  a  priori  the  possi- 
bility ^  the  principles^  and  the  extent  of  all  Knoivlcdgc. 

A  far  more  important  consideration  remains  than  any- 
thing that  has  yet  been  stated.  There  is  a  sort  oi  3 
knowledge  that  even  quits  the  field  of  all  possible  experi- 
ence, and  claims  to  extend  the  range  of  our  judgments 
beyond  its  limits,  by  means  of  conceptions  to  which  no 
corresponding  object  can  be  presented  in  experience. 
Now,  it  is  just  in  the  provuice  of  this  sort  of  knowledge, 
where  experience  can  neither  show  us  the  true  path  nor 
put  us  right  when  we  go  astray,  that  reason  carries  on 
7  those  high  investigations,  the  results  of  which  we  regard 
as  more  important  tha.i  all  that  understanding  can  dis- 
cover within  the  domain  of  phenomena.  Nay,  we  are 
even  willing  to  stake  our  all,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
completely  deluded,  rather  than  consent  to  forego  in- 
quiries of  such  moment,  either  from  uncertainty  or  from 
carelessness  and  indifference.  These  unavoidable  pro- 
blems, set  by  pure  reason  itself,  are  God,  freedom,  and 
immortality,  and  the  science  which  brings  all  its  resources 
to  bear  on  the  one  single  task  of  solving  them  is 
metaphysic. 

Now,  one  might  think  that  men  would  hesitate  to  leave 
the  solid  ground  of  experience,  and  to  build  an  edifice  of 
truth  upon  knowledge  that  has  come  to  them  they  know 
not  how,  and  in  blind  dependence  upon  principles  of 
which  they  cannot  tell  the. origin,  without  taking  the 
greatest  pains  to  see  that  the  foundation  was  secure.  One 
might  think  it  only  natural,  that  they  would  long  ago 
have  raised  the  question,  how  we  have  come  into 
possession  of  all  this  a  priori  knowledge,  and  what  may 
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8  be  its  extent,  its  import  and  its  value.  But  the  fact  is,  4 
that  a  part  of  this  knowledge — mathematical  knowledge, 
for  inFtance — has  so  long  been  established  as  certain, 
that  we  are  less  ready  to  suspect  the  evidence  for  other 
parts,  aliliough  these  may  be  of  a  totally  different  nature. 
Besides,  when  we  are  once  outside  the  circle  of  experi- 
ence, we  are  sure  not  to  be  contradicted  by  experience  ; 
and  so  strong  is  the  impulse  to  enlarge  our  knowledge, 
thnt  nothing  short  of  a  clear  contradiction  will  avail  to 
arrest  our  footsteps.  Now,  such  contradiction  may  easily 
be  avoided,  even  where  we  are  dealing  with  objects  that 
are  merely  imaginary,  if  we  are  only  careful  in  putting 
our  fictions  together.  Mathematics  shows  us  by  a 
splendid  instance,  how  far  a  science  may  advance  a  priori 
without  the  aid  of  experience.  It  is  true  that  by  it 
objects  and  conceptions  are  considered  only  in  so  far  as 
they  can  be  presented  in  perception ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  the  limitation,  because  the  i>erception  in  this 
case  can  itself  be  given  a  priori^  and  is  therefore  hard  to 
distinguish  from  a  mere  idea.  Deceived  by  this  proof  of  5] 
the  power  of  reason,  we  can  see  no  limits  to  the  extension 

9  of  knowledge.  So  Plato  forsook  the  world  of  sense, 
chafing  at  the  narrow  limits  it  set  to  our  knowledge  and, 
on  the  wings  of  ])ure  ideas,  launched  out  into  the  empty 
space  of  the  pure  understanding.  He  did  not  see  that 
with  all  his  efforts  he  was  making  no  real  progress.  But 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  human  reason  to  complete  its 
speculative  edifice  in  such  haste,  that  it  forgets  to  look 
to  the  stability  of  the  foundation.  The  reason  why  we 
have  no  fear  or  anxiety  while  the  work  of  construction  is 
going  on,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  the  foundation 
stands  firm,  is,  that  much  of  the  work  of  reuson,  perhaps 
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the  greater  part,  consists  in  the  analysis  of  conceptions 
10  which  we  already  possess.  This  analysis  really  gives  us  6 
a  kind  of  a  priori  knowledge  that  is  safe  and  useful. 
But,  misled  by  this  success,  reason  interpolates  proposi- 
tions of  quite  a  different  character,  which  but  superficially 
resemble  the  others.  I  shall  therefore  at  the  very  outset 
point  out  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of 
knowledge. 

4.   The  distinction  betiveen  Analytit  and  Synthetic 
Judgments. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  predicate  of  an  affirm- 
ative Judgment  may  be  related  to  the  subject.  Either 
the  predicate  B  is  already  tacitly  contained  in  the  subject 
A,  or  B  lies  entirely  outside  of  A,  although  it  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  it.  In  the  one  case  I  call  the  judg- 
I  ment  analytic^  in  the  other  case  synthetic.  Analytic  7 
judgments  are  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  related  to 
the  subject  in  the  way  of  identity,  while  in  synthetic 
judgments  the  pred"'^ate  is  not  thought  as  identical  with 
the  subject.  The  former  class  might  also  be  called 
explicative^  because  the  predicate  adds  nothing  to  tlie 
subject,  but  merely  breaks  it  up  into  its  logical  elements, 
and  brings  to  clear  consciousness  what  was  already 
obscurely  thought  in  it.  The  latter  class  we  may  call 
ampliative^  as  adding  in  the  predicate  something  that  was 
in  no  sense  thought  in  the  subject,  and  that  no  amount 
of  analysis  could  possibly  extract  from  it.  "  Body  is 
extended,"  for  instance,  is  an  analytic  judgment.  For, 
to  be  conscious  that  extension  is  involved  in  the  con- 
ception signified  by  the  term  body,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  outside  that  conception,  but  merely  to  analyze  it  into 
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the  various  logical  elements  that  are  always  thought  in 
it.  But  in  the  proposition  "  Body  has  weight,"  the  predi- 
cate is  not  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  body,  but 
is  a  perfectly  new  idea.  The  addition  of  such  a  predicate, 
therefore,  yields  a  synthetic  judgment. 

Judgments  of  experience  are  all  by  their  very  nature 
synthetic.  To  say  that  I  must  have  recourse  to  exper- 
ience for  an  analytic  judgment  is  absurd,  because  I  can 
frame  the  judgment  without  going  beyond  the  conception 

1 2  I  already  possess.  I  have,  for  instance,  the  conception 
of  body,  and  by  mere  analysis  I  become  aware  of  the 
attributes  extension,  impenetrability,  figure,  etc.,  whicii 
the  thought  of  it  involves.  To  enlarge  my  conception, 
I  turn  again  to  exnerience,  from  which  the  conception 

Vy^was  originally  derived,  and,  finding  weight  to  be  invari- 
ably connected  with  those  attributes,  I  attach  it  to  them 
by  synthesis  as  a  new  attribute.  The  possibility  of  this 
synthesis  of  the  attribute  weight  with  the  conception  body 
,  ,  /'^'l "therefore  rests  upon  experience.  The  two  ideas  are 
\  n  ^  .A  (luite  distinct,  but  they  yet  are  parts  of  the  same  experi- 
ence, and  experience  is  itself  a  whole  in  whicli 
a  number  of  perceptions  are  synthetically  though  only 
contingendy  conibined. 

Id  a  p  '/cvv  synihetic  judgments,  on  the  other  hand,  I  m 

1 3  can  get  no  aid  whatever  from  experience.  But,  if  it  is 
here  vain  to  look  to  experience  for  aid,  on  what  other 
supi)ort  am  I  to  rely,  when  I  seek  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
conception  A,  and  to  connect  H  synthetically  with  it? 
Take  the  proposition,  that  every  event  must  have  its 
cause.  No  doubt  I  cannot  have  the  conception  of  an 
event  without  thinking  of  something  as  having  a  moment 
of  time  before  it,  and  from  this  certain  analytic  judg- 
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ments  may  be  derived.  But  the  conception  of  a  causeC/iM«v  ci: 
lies  entirely  outside  the  conception  of  an  event,  and  c  ^X%  ^'^' 
introduces  an  idea  not  contained  in  it.  By  what  right, 
then,  do  I  pass  from  the  conception  of  an  event  to  the 
totally  different  conception  of  a  cause  ?  How  do  I 
know  that  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  the 
two  conceptions,  when  I  can  perfectly  well  think  the  one 
without  the  other  ?  What  is  here  the  unknown  x,  which 
gives  support  to  the  understanding,  when  it  seems  to  have 
discovered  an  entirely  new  predicate  E  to  belong  neces- 
sarily to  the  subject  A?  Experience  it  cannot  be, 
Iscause  the  princip/ie  has  a  degree  of  universality  that 
experience  can  never  supply,  as  it  is  supposed  to  connect 
the  new  conception  with  the  old  in  the  way  of  necessity, 
and  must  do  so  entirely  a  priori,  and  on  the  basis  of 
mere  conceptions.  And  yet  our  speculative  a  priori 
knowledge  must  rest  upon  such  synthetic  or  ampliative  10 
propositions. 

5.     The  principles  of  all  Theoretical  Sciences  of  reason 
are  a  priori  Synthetic  Judgments. 

(i)  All  mathematical  judgments,  without  exception, 
are  synthetic.  No  doubt  the  mathematician,  in  his 
demonstrations,  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion, but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  propositions 
on  which  his  demonstrations  rest  can  be  known  to  be 
true  by  that  principle.  The  mistake  arises  from  not 
observing  that,  while  a  synthetic  proposition  may  certainly 
he  seen  to  be  true  by  the  principle  of  contradiction,  its 
truth  is  in  that  case  evident,  not  from  itself,  but  only 
hecause  it  is  seen  to  follow  from  another  proposition  that 
lias  been  previously  obtained  by  synthesis. 
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The  first  thir.g  to  notice  is,  that  no  truly  mathematical 
judgments  are  empirical,  but  always  are  a  priori.  They 
carry  necessity  on  their  very  face,  and  therefore  cannot 
1 5  be  derived  from  experience.  Should  any  one  demur  to 
this,  I  am  willing  to  limit  my  assertion  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  pure  mathematics,  which,  as  everybody  will 
admit,  are  not  empirical  judgments,  but  perfectly  pure  a 
priori  knowledge. 

At    first    sight    it    may    seem    that    the    proposition 
7  +  5  =  12  is  purely  analytic,  and  follows,  by  the  principle 
of  contradiction,  from  the  conception  of  a  sum  c  f  7  and 
5.     But,  when  we  look  more  closely  we  see  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  sum  of  7  and  5  is  merely  the  idea  of  the 
union  of  the  two  numbers,  and  in  no  way  enables  us  to 
tell  what  may  be  the  single  number  that  forms  their  sum. 
To  think  that  7  and  5  are  to  be  united  is  not  to  have  the 
conception  1 2,  and  I  may  analyze  the  idea  of  the  possible 
sum  as  long  as  I  please,  without  finding  the  1 2  in  it.    To 
get  beyond  the  separate  ideas  of  7  and  5,  I  must  call  in 
the  aid  of  perception,  referring  to  my  five  fingers,  or  to 
five  points,  and,  starting  with  the  conception  7,  go  on  to 
add  to  it,   unit  by  unit,  the  5  so  presented  to  me  in 
i(j  perception.     The  propositions  of  arithmetic  arc  therefore 
K    >^       Vii  \sJ^^  synthetic.     This  is  even  more  manifest  if  I  take  larger 
ii      t  i     I. ..       numbers,  when  it  becomes  at  once  obvious  that  without 
|U  #  A  ;^  the  aid  of  i)erception  no  mere  analysis  of  my  concep- 

.  tions,  turn  and  twist  them  as  T  may,  could  ever  y.eld  the 

sum. 

Nor   is   any  proi)osition  of  pure   geometry   analytic. 
--Xhat  the  straight  line  between  any  *wo  points  is  the 


*M^^^     jT      shortest,  is  .1  synthetic  proposition.     My  idea  of  straight 

^  oak  «^  ^V^*'^' r 
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is  purely  an  idea  of  quality,  not  of  quantity.     From  no 
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analysis  of  the  conception  of  a  straight  line  can  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  the  shortest  be  derived.  Per- 
ception has  to  be  called  in  to  enable  me  to  make  the 
synthesis. 

|i7  (2)  The  principles  on  which  p/ijstcs  rests  are  a  priori 
synthetic  judgments.  I  shall  content  myself  with  citing 
two  such  judgments  :  first,  that  in  all  ch.mges  of  the 
material  world  the  quantity  of  matter  remains  the  same  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  the   communication  of  motion, 

|)  S  action  and  reaction  are  always  equal.  Both  propositions, 
it  is  plain,  are  not  only  necessary,  and  therefore  in  their 
origin  a  priori^  but  they  are  also  synthetic.  The  con- 
ception of  matter  does  noi:  include  the  idea  of  perman- 
ence, but  merely  signifies  its  presence  in  the  space 
which  it  occupies.  When,  therefore,  I  say  that  matter  is 
permanent  in  quantity,  I  add  to  the  conception  of  matter 
an  attribute  which  was  not  at  first  thought  ///  it.  Accord- 
ingly, the  proposition  is  no*""  analytic,  but  at  once  a  priori 
and  synthetic ;  and  so  with  the  other  propositions  of 
pure  physics. 

(3)  Unsuccessful  as  mdaphysic  may  hitherto  have  been 
in  solving  the  unavoidable  problems  set  to  it  by  human 
reason,  its  aim  undoubtedly  is  to  acquire  a  priori  syn- 
thetic knowledge.  That  aim  it  certainly  will  never  attain 
by  merely  dissecting  the  conceptions  of  things  which  vj 
have  in  our  mind  a  priori^  and  expressing  them  in 
analytic  propositions.  For  it  seeks  to  enlarge  our  a 
priori  knowledge,  and  therefore  it  must  try  to  show  that 
there  arc  judgments  that  add  to  a  conception  something 
not  already  contained  in  it,  even  if  it  should  be  led  to 
venture  into  a  region  where  experience  cannot  follow,  as 
for  instance  in  the  proposition  that  the  world  must  have 
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had  an  absolute  beginning.  In  its  aim  at  least  meta- 
physic  therefore  consists  entirely  of  a  priori  synthetic 
propositions. 

*9       ,  6.     The  Problem  of  Pure  Reason. 

It  is  of  very  great  advantage,  to  others  as  well  as  to  onej . 
self,   to   be   able   to   bring   together  various    topics   of 
investigation  in  a  single  problem.     Now,  the  true  problem 
of  pure  reason  may  be  put  in  this  way — Bow   are  a 
priori  synthetic  judgments  possible  ? 

20  Should  this  question  be  answered  in  a  satisfactory  way, 
we  shall  at  the  same  time  learn  what  part  reason  plays 
in  the  foundation  and  completion  of  those  sciences  which 
contain  a  theoretical  a  priori  knowledge  of  objects. 
Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  answer  the  questions — Hotu  is 
pure  mathematics  possible?  How  is  pure  physics  possible  ? 
Q  •  ^  ,  As  these  sciences  actually  exist,  wejmay  fairly  ask  how 

/         they  are  possible ;    for  that  they   must  be   possible   is 

2  r  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  exist.  But  as  no  real 
progress  has  as  yet  been  made  in  the  construction  of  a 
system  that  realizes  the  essential  aim  of  metaphysic^  it 
cannot  be  said  that  metaphysic  exists,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  is  possible 
at  all. 
^  Yet  in  one  sense  metaphysic  may  certainly  be  said  to 

exist,  namely,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  in  man  a  natural 

-2  disposition  to  seek  for  this  kind  of  knowledge.  But  as 
all  attempts  to  answer  the  questions  which  human  reason 
is  naturally  impelled  to  ask,  as,  for  instance,  whether  the 
world  had  a  beginning,  or  has  existed  from  all  eternity, 
— -—  have  always  and  unavoidably  ended  in  self-contradiction  ; 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  asserting  the  mere  natural 
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disposition  to  metaphysical  speculation,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  bare  ability  of  pure  reason  to  construct 
some  sort  of  metaphysic.  It  must  be  possible  for  reason 
to  attain  to  certainty  one  way  or  the  other  :  we  must  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  reason  can  know  the  objects  it 
seeks,  or  whether  it  cannot  know  them  ;  we  must  find  a 
conclusive  answer  to  the  question  whether  pure  reason  is 
capable  or  incapable  of  determining  the  nature  of  those 
objects,  and  whether,  therefore,  its  domain  may  with 
confidence  be  enlarged  beyond  the  limits  of  experience 
or  must  be  restricted  within  them.  Accordingly,  the 
third  and  last  question,  which  flows  from  the  general 
problem  of  pure  reason,  may  be  correctly  put  in  this  way  : 
How  is  a  science  0/  metaphysic  possible  ?  Thus  a  criticism 
of  reason  in  the  end  necessarily  leads  to  science,  whereas 
the  dogmatic  employment  of  reason  without  previous 
J3  criticism  can  lead  only  to  groundless  assertions,  to  which 
other  assertions  equally  specious  may  always  be  opposed, 
the  inevitable  result  being  scepticism. 

S4     7.     Idea  and  Division  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  we  get  the  idea  of  a  unique 
science,  which  may  be  called  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

i-  It  is  not  a  doctrine,  but  a  criticism  of  pure  reason,  and  its 
speculative  value  is  entirely  negative,  because  it  does  not 
enlarge  our  knowledge,  but  only  casts  light  upon  the 
nature  of  our  reason  and  enables  us  to  keep  it  free  from 
error.  By  transcendental  knowledge  I  mean  all  know- 
ledge that  is  occupied,  not  with  objects,  but  with  the  way 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  objects  may  be  gained,  so  far  as 

[6  that  's  possible  a  priori.     What  we  propose  is  not  a  1 2 
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':j,  «iWi  •>/&  doctrine  of  pure  reason,  but  a  transcendental  criticism, 
I  vv^ft^  Ac%<^  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to  extend  knowledge,  but  to 
I  A  ,^*°'  't  rectify  it,  and  to  supply  a  touchstone  of  the  value  of  all 
f  \a.    *,-.^^      a //7m  knowledge. 

27  This  transcendentalcriticismwill  afford  a  complete  archi- 
tectonic plan  of  transcendental  philosophy,  as  exhibited 
in  its  principles,  and  will  therefore  give  a  perfect  guar- 
antee of  the  completeness  and  stability  of  the  edifice  in 
all  its  parts. 

28  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  therefore  contains  all  m| 
that  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  transcendental  philosophy, 
and  if  we  distinguish  it  from  that  philosophy,  the  reason  is 
that  it  does  not  carry  its  analysis  beyond  what  is  required 
in  a  complete  estimate  oi  a  priori  synthetic  knowledge. 

The  main  thing  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  division  of 

such  a  science  is  that  no  ideas  be  allowed  to  enter  that 

are  in  any  way  of  empirical  origin,  or,  in  other  words, 

that  it  consist  only  of  perfectly  pure  a  priori  knowledge. 

v/virV^\vi-i^*«  q\,  Hence,  although  the  principles  and  fundamental  concep- 

X*^*^^^^^T*^^^^  ^^  morality  are  a  priori,  they  form  no  part  of  a  ij 

^\'  '  29  transcendental  philosophy,  because  they  are  necessarily 

w.    \  J,  ,^  ^.  .*  Relative  to  the  conceptions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  desire, 

VjtyX.    ^^  «'   V  3.nd  inclination,  etc.,  which  in  their  origin  are  empirical. 


In  a  systematic  division  of  this  science  we  must  have, 
firstly,  a  doctrine  of  the  dements,  secondly,  a  doctrine  of 
the  method  of  pure  reason.  As  to  the  subdivisions,  it 
seems  enough  to  say  at  present  that  there  are  two  stems 
of  human  knowledge — Sensibility  and  Understanding, 
which  may  perhaps  spring;  from  a  common  root,  unknown 
to  us,  and  that  by  the  one^objects  are  given,  by  the  other 
30  they  are  thought.  Now,  if  Sensibility  is  found  to  contain 
an  « /A-Zcr/ element,  without  which  objects  could  not  be 
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given  to  us,  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  that 
element  will  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  transcendental 
philosophy.  The  doctrine  of  this  transcendental  element  i6 
of  sensible  perception  will  form  the  first  part  of  the 
science  of  elements,  because  we  must  consider  the 
conditions  under  which  objects  of  human  knowledge  are 
given,  before  we  go  on  to  inquire  into  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  thought. 
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34  Sensation  is  the  actual  affection  of  our  sensibility,  or  2o| 
capacity  of  receiving  impressions,  by  an   object.     The 
perception  which    refers  itself   to    an    object    through 
sensation,  is    empirical  perception.     The    undetermined 
object  of  such  a  perception  is  2i  phenomenon  (Erscheinung). 

That  element  in  the  phenomenon  which  corresponds 
to  sensation  I  call  the  matter^  while  that  element  which 
makes  it  possible  that  the  various  determinations  of  the 
phenonienon  should  be  arranged  in  certain  ways  relatively 
to  one  another,  is  its  foi-m.  Now,  SQnsatiijns  cannot 
possibly  give  order  or  form  to  themselves.  The  matter 
of  a  phenomenon  is  given  to  us  entirely  a  posteriori^  but 
its  form  must  lie  a  priori  in  the  mind,  ready  to  be  applied 
to  all  sensations  as  they  arise,  and  hence  it  must  be 
capable  of  being  considered  by  itself  apart  from  sensation. 

This  pure  form  of  sensibility  is  also  called  pure per- 

35  ception.  Thus,  if  from  the  consciousness  of  a  body,  I 
separate  all  that  the  unde.rstanding  hns  thought  into  it,  as 
substance,  form,  divisibility,  etc.,  and  all  that  is  due  to 
sensation,  as  impenetrability,  hardness,  colour,  etc. ;  211 
what  is  left  over  are  extension  and  figure.  These,  therefore, 
belong  to  pure  perception,  which  exists  in  the  mind 
a  priori^  as  a  mere  form  of  sensibility,  even  when  no 
sensation  or  object  of  sense  is  actually  present. 
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The  science  of  all  the  a  priori  principles  of  sensibility 
I36  I  call  Transcendental  ^-Esthetic^  in  contradistinction  from 
the  science  of  the  principles  of  pure  thought,  which  I 
call  Transcendental  Logic. 

In  Transcendental  Esthetic  we  shall  first  of  all  isolate  22 
sensibility,  abstracting  from  all  that  the  understanding 
contributes  through  its  conceptions,  so  that  we  may 
have  nothing  before  us  but  empirical  perception.  In  the 
next  place,  we  shall  separate  from  empirical  perception 
all  that  belongs  to  sensation  ;  when  there  will  remain 
only  pure  perception,  or  the  mere  form  of  phenomena, 
the  sole  element  that  sensibility  can  yield  a  priori.  If 
this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two  pure  forms 
of  sensible  perception,  which  constitute  principles  of 
a  priori  knowledge,  namely.  Space  and  Time.  With 
these  it  will  now  be  our  business  to  deal. 


^7  Section  I. — Space.  - 

2.    Metaphysical  Exposition  of  Space. 

In  external  sense  we  are  conscious  of  objects  as  out- 
side of  ourselves,  and  as  all  without  exception  in  space. 
In  space  their  shape,  size,  and  relative  position  are 
marked  out,  or  are  capable  of  being  marked  out. 
Inner  sense,  in  which  we  are  conscious  of  ourselves, 
or  rather  of  our  own  state,  gives  us,  it  is  true, 
no  direct  perception  of  the  soul  itself  as  an  object ;  but 
it  nevertheless  is  th'^  one  single  form  in  which  our  own  23  -  .- 
state  comes  before  us  as  a  definite  object  of  perception  ; 
and  hence  all  inner  determinations  appear  to  us  as 
related  to  one  another  in  time.     We  cannot  be  conscious 
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of  time  as  external,  any  more  than  we  can  be  conscious 
of  space  as  something  within  us.  What,  then,  are  sppce 
vj>  V.  ^\^nd  time  ?  Are  they  in  themselves  real_tl^ing§  ?  Are 
—  H  they  only  det^mujmtlons^or  perhaps  merely  relations  of 
things,  which  )et  would  belong  to  things  in  themselves 
even  if  those  things  were  not  perceived  by  us  ?  Or, 
38  finally,  have  space  and  time  no  meaning  except  as  forms 
of  perception,  belonging  to  the  subjective  constitution  of 
our  own  mind,  apart  from  which  they  cannot  be 
predicated  of  anything  whatever  ?  To  answer  these 
questions  I  shall  begin  with  a  metaphysical  exposition  of 
space.  An  exposition  I  call  it,  because  it  gives  a  distinct 
although  not  a  detailed,  statement  of  what  is  implied  in 
the  idea  of  space ;  and  the  exposition  is  metaphysical, 
because  it  brings  forward  the  reasons  we  have  foi 
regarding  space  as  given  a  priori. 

(i)  Space  is  not  an  empirical  conception,  which  has 
''^een  derived  from  external  experiences.     For  I  could 


:i 


f 


<«  e*.  t4j<«* 


fl^w       ^^^   ^^    conscious   that   certain   of  my   sensations   are 
B>tc«^.c£  ^<^>^  relative  to  something  outside  of  me,  <-hu,t  is,  to  something 
''*^  in  a  different  part  of  space  from  that  in  which  I  myself 


am ;  nor  could  I  be  conscious  of  them  as  outside  of  and 
beside  one  another,  were  I  not  at  the  same  time  con- 
scious that  they  not  only  are  different  in  content,  but  are 
in  different  placty  The  consciousness  of  space  is, 
therefore,  necesijordy  presupposed  in  external  perception. 
No  experience  of  the  external  relations  of  sensible  things 
could  yield  the  idea  of  space,  because  without  the 
consciousness  of  space  there  would  be  no  external 
experience  whatever. 

(2)  Space  is  a  necessary  « //V^/v*  idea,  which   is  pre- 
supposed in  all  external  perceptions,     "x^y  no  effort  can  24 
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139  we   think   space   to   be  away,   although    we   can   quite    v;/^   >,  --t 
readily   think  of  space  as  empty  of  objects.     Space  we  ^,^  ..^/f^i 
therefore  regard  as  a    condition  of   the    possibility  of   )l«i  T'l^*.*-* 
phenomena,  and  not  as  a  detenriination  dependent  on   jih''--*>  •'^a  ^'^A. ' 
l)henomena.     It  is  thus  a  priori^  and  is  necessarily  pre-   h    /  ■    -. 
supposed  in  external  phenomena.  ^       ^     *, 

(3)  Space  is  not  a  discursive  or  general  conception  of  2^^'"'"'^  v«\ 
the  lelations  of  things,  but  a  pure  perception.  For  we  •  "r  «r*' 
can  be  conscious  only  of  a  single  space.  It  is  true  tliat 
we  speak  as  if  there  were  many  spaces,  but  we  really 
mean  only  parts  of  one  and  the  same  identical  space. 
Nor  can  we  say  that  these  parts  exist  before  the  one 
all-embracing  space,  and  are  put  together  to  form  a  whole ; 
but  we  can  think  of  them  only  as  in  it.  Space  is  essen- 
tially single  ;  by  the  plurality  of  spaces,  we  merely  mean 
that  because  space  can  be  limited  in  many  ways,  the 
general  conception  of  spaces  presupposes  such  h'mitations 
as  its  foundation.  From  this  it  follows,  that  an  a  priori 
perception,  and  not  an  empirical  perception,  underlies  all 
conceptions  of  pure  space.  Accordingly,  no  geometrical 
proposition,  as,  for  instance,  that  any  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  are  greater  than  the  third  side,  can  ever  be 
derived  from  the  general  conceptions  of  line  and  triangle, 
but  only  from  perception.  From  the  perception,  however, 
it  can  be  derived  a  priori,  and  with  demonstrative 
certainty. 

(4)  Space   is  presented  before    our   consciousness   as 
[40  an  infinite  magnitude.      Now,  in  every  conception   we 

certainly  think  of  a  certain  attribute  as  common  to  an 
infinite  number  of  possible  objects,  which  are  subsumed 
under  the  conception  ;  but,  from  its  very  nature,  no 
conception   can  possibly  be    supposed   to    contain  an 
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infinite  number  of  determinations  within  it.  But  it  is 
just  in  this  way  that  space  is  thought  of,  all  its  parts  being 
conceived  to  co-exist  ad  injiniium.  Hence  the  original 
consciousness  of  space  is  an  a  priori  perception,  not  a 
conception. 

3.    Transcmdenial  Exposition  of  Space. 

A  transcendental  exposition  seeks  to  show  how,  from 
a  certain  principle,  the  possibility  of  other  a  priori 
synthetic  knowledge  may  be  explained.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, it  must  prcve  (i)  that  there  really  n^e 
synthetic  ])ropositions  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
principle  in  question,  (2)  that  they  can  be  so 
derived  only  if  a  certain  explanation  of  that  principle 
is  adopted. 

Now,  geometry  is  a  science  that  determines  the 
properties  of  space  sy  lUhetically,  and  yet  a  priori.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  1  ature  of  space,  in  order  that  such 
knowledge  of  it  may  be  possible?  Our  original  con- 
Ai  sciousness  of  it  mujt  be  perception,  for  no  new  truth, 
such  as  we  have  in  :he  propositions  of  geometr)^,  can  be 
oiJtained  from  the  mere  analysis  of  a  given  conception 
(Introduction,  5).  And  this  perception  must  be  a  priori, 
or,  in  other  words,  ruist  be  found  in  us  before  we  actually 
observe  an  object  and  hence  it  must  be  pure,  not 
empirical  perceptio  1.  For  all  geometrical  propositions, 
as,  for  instance,  thrt  space  has  but  three  dimensions,  are 
of  demonstrative  certainty,  or  present  themselves  in 
consciousness  as  necessary ;  and  such  j)ropositions 
cannot  be  empircal,  nor  can  they  be  derived  from 
judgments  of  cxp(ricncc  (Introduction,  2). 

How,  then,  can  there  be   in   the   mind  an   external 
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perception,  which  is  antecedent  to  objects  themselves, 
and  in  v/hich  the  conception  of  those  objects  may  be 
determined  a  priori 2  Manifestly,  only  if  that  perception 
has  its  seat  in  the  subject,  that  is,  if  it  belongs  to  the 
formal  constitution  of  the  subject,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is 
so  affected  by  objects  as  to  have  a  direct  consciousness 
or  perception  of  them  ;  therefore,  only  if  perception  is  the 
universal  ^rw  of  outer  sense. 

Our  explanation  is,  therefore,  the  only  one  that  makes 
the  possibility  of  geometry  intelligible,  as  a  mode  of 
a  priori  synthetic  knowledge.  All  other  explanations  fail 
to  do  so,  and,  although  they  may  have  an  external 
resemblance  to  ours,  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  it 
by  this  criterion. 


42 
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{a)  Space  is  in  no  sense  a  property  of  things  in  them- 
selves, riorisit  a  relation  of  things  in  themselves  to  one  iiAAr.t**i 
another.  It  is  not  a  determination  that  still  belongs  to 
objects  even  when  abstraction  has  been  made  from  all 
the  subjective  conditions  of  perception.  For  we  never 
could  perceive  a  priori  any  defermination  of  things, 
whether  belonging  to  them  individually  or  in  relation  to 
one  another,  antecedently  to  our  perception  of  those 
things  themselves. 

ip)  Space  is  nothing  but  the  form  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  outer  sense.  It  is  the  subjective  condition  without 
which  no  external  perception  is  })ossibIe  for  us.  The 
receptivity  of  the  subject,  or  its  capability  of  being 
affected  by  objects,  necessarily  exists  before  there  is  any 
l)erception  of  objects.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand, 
how  the  form  of  all  phenomena  may  exist  in  the  mind 
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a  prio'^i,  antecedently  to  actual  observation,  and  how,  as 
a  pure  perception  in  which  all  objects  must  be  determined, 
it  may  contain  the  principles  that  determine  beforehand 
the  relations  of  objects  when  they  are  met  with  in 
experience. 

It  is,  therefore,  purely  from  our  human  point  of  view 
that  we  can  speak  of  space,  of  extended  things,  etc. 
Suppose  the  subjective  condit'ons  to  be  taken  away, 
without  which  we  cannot  have  any  external  perception, 
43  or  be  affected  by  objects,  and  the  idea  of  space  ceases 
to  hr.ve  any  meaning.  We  cannot  predicate  spatial 
dimensions  of  things,  except  in  so  far  as  they  appear 
in  our  consciousness.  The  unalterable  form  of  -C^H 
receptivity,  which  we  call  sensibility,  is  a  nt^-cstuiy 
condition  of  all  the  relations  in  which  objects  are  per- 
ceived as  outside  of  us,  and  this  form,  when  it  is  viewed 
in  abstraction  from  objects,  is  the  pure  perception  that 
is  'cnown  by  the  name  of  space.  We  are  not  entitled 
to  regard  the  conditions  that  are  proper  to  our  sensibility 
as  conditions  Oi  the  possibility  of  things,  but  only  ol  things 
as  they  appear  to  us.  Hence,  while  it  is  correct  to  say, 
that  space  embraces  all  things  that  are  capable  of 
appearing  to  us  as  external,  we  cannot  say,  that  it 
embraces  all  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  no  matter 
what  subject  may  perceive  them,  and,  indeed,  whether 
they  are  perceived  or  not.  For  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  whether  other  thinking  beings  are  in  *heir 
perceptions  bound  down  by  the  same  conditions  as 
ourselves,  and  which  for  us  hold  universally.  If  we  state 
the  limitations  under  which  a  judgment  holds  of  a  given 
subject,  the  judgment  is  then  unconditionally  true.  The 
proposition,  that  all  things  are  side  by  side  in  space,  is 
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true  only  under  the  limitation  that  we  are  speaking  of  our 
own  sensible  perception.  But,  if  we  more  exactly  define 
the  subject  of  the  proposition  by  saying,  that  all  things 
as  external  phenomena  are  side  by  side  in  space,  it  will 
be  true  universally  and  without  any  exception.  Our 
44  exposition,  therefore,  establishes  the  reality,  or  objective 
truth  of  space,  as  a  determination  of  every  object  that  can  28 
possibly  come  before  u:  as  external ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  proves  the  ideality  of  space,  when  space  is  con- 
sidered by  reason  relatively  to  things  in  themselves,  that 
is,  without  regard  to  the  constitution  of  our  sensibility. 
We,  therefore,  affirm  the  empirical  reality  of  space,  as 
regards  all  possible  external  experience ;  but  we  also 
maintain  its  transcendental  ideality,  or,  in  other  words,  we 
hold  that  space  is  nothing  at  all,  if  its  limitation  to 
possible  experience  is  ignored,  and  it  is  treated  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  things  in  themselves. 
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(i)  Time  is  not  an  empirical  conception,  which  has  i],^>, 
been  derived  from  any  experience.      For  we  should  not 
observe  things  to  co-exist  or  to  follow  one  another,  did 
we  not  possess  the  idea  of  \\mQ  a  priori.     It  is,  therefore, 
only  under  the  presupposition  of  time,  that  we  can  be 

conscious  of  certain  things  as  existing  at  the  same  time  

(simultaneously),  or  at  different  times  (successively).  31 

(2)  Time  is  a  necessary  idea,  which  is  presupposed  in   ^'vu^va-l 
all  perceptions.      VV  e  cannot  be  conscious  of  phenomena 
if  time  is  taken  away,  alth(  ugh  we  can  quite  readily 
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suppose  phenomena  to  he  ahsent  from  time.  Time  is, 
therefore,  given  a  priori.  No  phenomenon  can  exist  at  all 
that  is  not  in  time.  While,  therefore,  phenomena  may 
be  supposed  to  vanish  completely  out  of  time,  time  itself, 
as  the  universal  condition  of  their  possibility,  cannot  be 
supposed  away. 

(3)  Time  is  not  a  discursive,  or  general  conception, 
but  a  pure  form  of  sensible  perception.  Different  times 
are  but  parts  of  the  very  same  time.  Now,  the  conscious- 
ness of  tliat  which  is  presented  as  one  single  object,  is  32 
percei)li()n.  Moreover,  the  proposition,  that  no  two 
mom(  "its  of  time  can  co-exist,  cannot  be  derived  from  a 
general  conception.  The  proposition  is  synthetic,  and 
cannot  originate  in  mere  conce[)tions.  It  therefore  rests 
upon  the  direct  perception  and  idea  of  time. 

(4)  The    infinity   of  time   simjjly   means,    that   every 
48  definite  cpiantity  of  time  is  possible  only  as  a  limitation  of 

one  single  time.  There  nuist,  therefore,  be  originally 
a  consciousness  of  time  as  unlimited.  Now,  if  an  object 
presents  itself  ns  a  whole,  so  that  its  parts  and  every 
tjuantity  of  it  can  be  represented  only  by  limiting  that 
whole,  such  an  object  cannot  be  given  in  conception,  for 
conceptions  contain  only  partial  determinations  of  a 
thing.  A  direct  iierception  must  therefore  be  the  founda- 
tion of  tlio  idon  of  time. 


5.   Transcendental  Exposition  of  Time. 

47      Apodictic  principles  which  determine  relations  in  time,  31 
or  axioms  of  time  in  general,  are  possible  only  because 
time  is  the  necessary  a  priori  condition  of  all  phenomena. 
Time  has  but  one  dimension  ;    different  times  do   not 
co-exist  but  follow  one  another,  just  as  different  spaces  do 
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not  follow  one  another  but  co-exist.  Such  propositions 
cannot  be  derived  from  experience,  which  never  yields 
strict  universality  or  demonstrative  certainty.  If  they 
were  based  upon  experience,  we  could  say  only,  that  it 
has  ordinarily  been  observed  to  be  so,  not  that  it  must  be 
so.  Principles  like  these  have  the  force  of  rules,  that 
lay  down  the  conditions  without  which  no  experience 
whatever  is  possible  :  they  are  not  learned  from  experi- 
ence, but  anticipate  what  experience  must  be. 

Let  me  add  here  that  change,  including  motion  or 
change  of  place,  is  conceivable  only  in  and  through  the 
idea  of  time.  Were  time  not  an  inner  a  priori  percep- 
tion, we  could  not  form  the  least  idea  how  there  should 
be  any  such  thing  us  change.  Take  away  time,  and 
change  combines  in  itself  absolutely  contradictory  predi- 
cates. Motion,  or  change  of  place,  for  instance,  must 
then  be  thought  of  as  at  once  the  existence  and  the 
non-existence  of  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
IV  place.  The  co  "stradiction  disappears,  only  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  thing  has  those  opposite  determinations  one 
after  the  other.  C)ur  conception  of  time  as  an  a  priori 
form  of  perception,  therefore  explains  the  possibility  of 
the  whole  body  of  a  priori  synthetic  propositions  in 
regard  to  motion  that  are  contained  in  the  pure  part  of 
physics,  and  hence  it  is  not  a  little  fruitful  in  results. 


6.   Inferences.  32 

{a)  Time  is  not  an  independent  substance  nor  an 
objective  determination  of  things,  and  hence  it  does  not 
survive  when  abstraction  has  been  made  from  all  the 
subjective  conditions  of  perception.  Were  it  an  indepen- 
dent thing,  it  would  be  real  without  being  a  real  object  of 
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consciousness.  Were  it  a  determination  or  order  ofjj 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  it  could  not  precede  our 
perception  of  those  things  as  its  necessary  condition,  nor 
could  it  be  known  by  means  of  synthetic  judgments. 
But  the  possibility  of  such  judgments  becomes  at 
once  intelligible  if  time  is  nothing  but  the  subjective 
condition,  without  which  we  can  have  no  perception 
whatever.  For  iu  that  case  we  may  be  conscious  of  this 
form  of  inner  perception  before  we  are  conscious  of 
objects,  and  therefore  a  priori. 

{b)  Time  is  nothing  but  the  form  of  inner  sense,  that  is, 
of  the  perception  of  ourselves  and  our  own  inner  state. 
As  it  has  no  influence  on  the  shape  or  position  of  an 
CO  object,  time  cannot  be  a  determination  of  outer  pheno- 
mena as  such ;  what  it  does  determine  is  the  relation 
of  ideas  in  our  own  inner  state.  And  just  because  this 
inner  perception  has  no  shape  of  its  own,  we  seek  to 
make  up  for  this  want  by  analogies  drawn  from  space. 
Thus,  we  figure  the  series  of  time  as  a  line  that  proceeds 
to  infinity,  the  parts  of  which  form  a  series;  and  we 
reason  from  the  properties  of  this  line  to  all  the  properties 
of  time,  taking  care  to  allow  for  the  one  point  of  differ- 
ence, that  the  parts  of  the  spatial  line  all  exist  at  once, 
while  the  parts  of  the  temporal  line  all  follow  one  after 
the  other.  Even  from  this  fact  alone,  that  all  the 
relations  of  time  may  thus  be  presented  in  an  external 
perception,  it  would  be  evident  that  time  is  itself  a 
l^crception. 

{c)  Time  is  the  formal  a  priori  con6\i\on  of  all  pheno- 
mena without  exception.     Space,  as  the  pure  form  of  all  3^| 
external  phenomena,  is  the  a  priori  condition  only  of 
external  phenomena.      But   all   objects   of  perception, 
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external  as  well  as  infernal,  are  determinations  of  the 
mind,  and,  from  that  point  of  view,  belong  to  our  inner 
Slate.  And  as  this  inner  state  comes  under  time,  which 
is  the  formal  condition  of  inner  perception,  time  is  an  a 
priori  condition  of  all  phenomena :  it  is  the  immediate 
condition  of  inner  phenomena,  and  so  the  mediate  con- 
;i  dition  of  outer  phenomena.  Just  as  I  can  say,  a  priori^ 
that  all  external  phenomena  are  in  space,  and  "'•e  de- 
termined a  priori  in  conformity  with  the  relations  of 
space,  so,  from  the  principle  of  the  inner  sense,  I  can  say 
quite  generally  that  all  phenomena  are  in  time,  and  stand 
necessarily  in  relations  of  time. 

If  we  abstract  from  the  manner  in  which  we  immedi- 
ately perceive  our  own  inner  state,  and  mediately  all 
external  phenomena,  and  think  of  objects  in  themselves, 
we  find  that  in  relation  to  them  time  is  nothing  at  all. 
It  is  objectively  true  in  relation  to  phenomena,  because 
we  are  conscious  of  phenomena  as  objects  of  our  senses  ; 
but  it  is  no  longer  objective,  if  we  abstract  from  our  35 
sensibility,  and  therefore  from  the  form  proper  to  our 
perceptive  consciousness,  and  speak  of  things  as  such. 
Time  is  therefore  a  purely  subjective  condition  of  human 
perception,  and  in  itself,  or  apart  from  the  subject,  it  is 
nothing  at  all.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessarily  objective 
in  relation  to  all  phenomena,  and  therefore  also  to  every- 
thing that  can  possibly  enter  mto  our  experience.  We 
cannot  say  that  all  things  are  in  time,  because  when  we 
speak  of  things  in  this  unqualified  way,  we  are  thinl.ing  of 
things  in  abstraction  from  the  manner  in  which  we  per- 
ceive them,  and  therefore  in  abstraction  from  the  con- 
dition under  which  alone  we  can  say  that  they  are  in 
time.     But,  if  we  qualify  our  assertion  by  adding  that 
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condition,  and  say  that  all  things  as  phenomena,  or 
objects  of  sensible  perception,  are  in  time,  the  proposi- 
tion is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  objective,  and  is 
universally  true  a  priori. 

We  see,  then,  that  time  is  empirically  real,  or  is 
objectively  true  in  relation  to  all  objects  that  are  capable 
of  being  presented  to  our  senses.  And  as  our  perception 
always  is  sensuous,  no  object  can  ever  be  presented  to 
us  in  experience,  which  does  not  conform  to  time  as  its 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  we  deny  to  time  all  claim 
to  absolute  reality,  because  such  a  claim,  in  paying  no  l^ 
heed  to  the  form  of  sensible  perception,  assumes  time  to 
be  an  absolute  condition  or  property  of  things.  Such 
properties,  as  supposed  to  belong  to  things  in  themselves, 
can  never  be  presented  to  us  in  sense.  From  this  we 
infer  the  transcendental  ideality  of  time ;  by  which  we 
mean  that,  in  abstraction  from  the  subjective  conditions 
of  sensible  perception,  time  is  simply  nothing,  and  cannot 
be  said  eithe  to  subsist  by  itself,  or  to  inhere  in  things 
that  do  so  subsist. 

53  7.   Explanatory  Remarks. 

To  this  doctrine,  which  admits  the  empirical  reality  of 
time,  but  denies  its  absolute  or  transcendentcl  reality, 
there  is  one  objection  so  commonly  made,  that  I  must 
suppose  it  to  occur  spontaneously  to  everybody  who  is 
new  to  the  present  line  of  thought.  It  runs  thus  :  No 
one  can  doubt  that  there  are  real  changes,  for,  even  if  ifrS/ 1 
is  denied  that  we  perceive  the  external  world,  together 
with  the  changes  in  it,  we  are  at  least  conscious  of  a 
change  in  our  own  ideas.  Now,  changes  can  take  place 
only  in  time.     Therefore  time  is  real.  ,.■ , 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  meeting  this  objection.  1 
admit  all  that  is  said.  Certainly  time  is  real :  it  is  the 
real  form  of  inner  perception.  It  has  reality  for  me 
relatively  to  my  inner  experience;  in  other  words,  I 
actually  am  conscious  of  time,  and  of  my  own  determina- 
|54tions  as  in  it.  Time  is  therefore  real,  not  as  an  object 
beyond  consciousness,  but  as  the  manner  in  which  I 
exist  for  myself  as  an  object  of  consciousness.  But,  if  I 
could  be  perceived  by  myself  or  by  any  other  being  without  j  /  £  7 

the  condition  of  sensibility,  the  very  same  determinations,  | 
which  now  appear  as  changes,  would  not  be  known  as  in  i 
time,   and  therefore  would  not  be  known  as  changes.  J 
The  empirical  reality  of  time  thus  remains,  on  our  theory, 
the  condition   of  all   our  experience.      It   is   only   its 
absolute  reality  that  we  refuse  to  admit.     Time  is  there- 
fore nothing  but  the  form  of  our  inner  perception.     If 
we  take   away   from   it   the   peculiar  condition   of  our 
sensibility,  the  idea  of  time  also  vanishes  ;  for  time  does 
not  belong  to  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  only  38 
to  the  subject  that  perceives  them. 

155  Time  and  space  are  two  sources  of  knowledge  from 
which  a  variety  of  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  may  be  39 
derived.      Mathematics,   especially,  supplies  a  splendid 
instance  of  such  judgments,  in  the  science  of  space  and 

156  the  relations  of  space.  Time  and  space  are  the  two  pure 
forms  of  all  sensible  perception,  and  as  such  they  make 
a  priori  synthetic  propositions  possible.  And  just  because 
they  are  mere  conditions  of  sensibility,  they  mark  out 
their  own  limits  as  sources  of  a  priori  knowledge. 
Applying  only  to  objects  regarded  as  i)henomena,  they 
do  not  present  things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Beyond 
the  phenomenal  world,  which  is  their  legitimate  domain, 
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they  cannot  be  employed  in  determination  of  objects. 
But  this  limitation  in  no  way  lessens  the  stability  of  our 
empirical  knowledge ;  for,  such  knowledge,  as  depending  i 
upon  necessary  forms  of  the  perception  of  things,  is  just  ( 
as  certain  as  if  it  rested  upon  necessary  forms  of  things  in  ^ 
themselves. 
58      Transcendental  ^^sthetic  cannot  contain  more   than  41 
these  two  elements.     This  is  plain,  if  we  reflect  that  all 
other  conceptions  belonging  to  sensibility  presuppose 
something  empirical.     Even  the  idea  of  motion,  in  whicli 
both  elements  are  united,  presupposes  the  observation  of 
something  that  moves.     Now,  there  is  nothing  movable 
in  space  considered  purely  by  itself;  hence  that  which  is 
movable  can  be  found  in  space  only  by  experience,  and 
is  therefore  an  empirical  datum.     Similarly  the  idea  of 
change    cannot    be   put    among  the   a  priori  data   of 
transcendental  aesthetic.     Time  itself  does  not  change, 
but  only  something  that  is  in  time;  hence  the  idea  of 
change  must  be  derived  from  the  observation  of  some 
actual  object  with  its  successive  determinations — that  is, 
from  experience. 


59 


8.    General  remarks  on  the  Transcendental  y£sthetic. 


,  (i)  A  distinction  is  commonly  drawn  between  what  45 
belongs  essentially  to  an  object,  and  is  perceived  by  ever}' 
one  to  belong  to  it,  and  what  is  accidental,  being  per- 
ceived on^'  from  a  certain  position,  or  when  a  special  organ 
is  affected  in  a  particular  way.  In  the  one  case,  we  are 
said  to  know  the  object  as  it  is  in  itself;  in  the  other 
case,  to  know  it  only  as  it  appears  to  us.  This,  however, 
is  merely  an  empirical  distinction.     For,  it  must  be  re- 
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membered,  that  t^  e  empirical  object  which  is  here  called 
the  thing,  is  itself  but  an  appearance.  If  this  were  all, 
our  transcendental  distinction  would  be  altogether  lost 
sight  of,  and  we  might  imagine  ourselves  to  know  things 
in  theiiiselves  when  we  knew  only  phenomena.  For  the 
truth  is,  that,  however  far  we  may  carry  our  investigations 
into  the  world  of  sense,  we  never  can  come  into  contact 

63  with  aught  but  appearances.  For  instance,  we  call  the 
rainbow  in  a  sun-shower  a  mere  appearance,  and  the  rain 
the  thing  itself.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  this,  if  we 
mean  to  state  merely  the  physical  truth,  that  from  what- 
ever position  it  is  viewed  the  rain  will  appear  to  our 
senses  as  a  real  object  of  experience.  But,  if  we  go 
beyond  the  fact,  that  the  sensible  object  is  here  the  same  4''^ 
for  every  one,  and  ask  whether  the  object  is  known  as  it 
is  in  itself,  we  pass  to  the  transcendental  point  of  view,  and 
the  question  now  is  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  our 
consciousness  of  the  object  to  the  object  as  it  exists 
apart  from  our  consciousness.  In  this  point  of  view,  not 
merely  the  rain-drops,  but  their  round  shape,  and  even 
the  space  in  which  they  fall,  must  be  regarded  as  mere 
appearances,  not  as  things  in  themselves.  Every  aspect 
of  the  phenomenon,  in  short,  is  but  a  modification  or  a 
permanent  form  of  our  sensible  perception,  while  the 
transcendental  object  remains  to  us  unknown. 

71  (2)  It  is  recognized  in  natural  theology,  not  only  that 
God  cannot  be  an  object  of  perception  to  us,  but  that 
He  can  never  be  an  object  of  sensuous  perception  to 
Himself.  At  the  same  time.  His  knowledge  must  be 
perception,  and  not  thought,  for  though,  always  involves  j^c^ 
limitations.  Now,  the  natural  theologian  is  very  careful 
to  say,  that  God,  in  His  perception,  is  free  from  the 
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limits  of  space  and  time.  But,  how  can  this  possibly  be 
maintained,  if  it  has  previously  been  assumed,  that  space 
and  time  are  forms  of  things  in  themselves?  It  must 
then  be  held  that,  even  if  those  things  were  annihilated, 
space  and  time  would  continue  to  be  a  priori  conditions 
of  their  existence.  And  if  they  are  conditions  of  all 
existence,  they  must  be  conditions  of  the  existence  even 
72  of  God.  We  can  avoid  this  conclusion  only  by  saying, 
that  space  and  time  are  not  objective  forms  of  all  things, 
but  subjective  forms  of  our  outer  as  well  as  of  our  inner 
perceptions.  In  fact  our  perception  is  sensuous,  just 
because  it  is  not  original.  Were  it  original,  the  very 
existence  of  the  object  would  be  given  in  the  perception, 
and  such  a  perception,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  can  belong 
only  to  the  Original  Being.  Our  perception  is  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  the  object,  and  therefore  it  is 
poLsible  only  if  our  perceptive  consciousness  "'ected 
by  the  presence  of  the  object. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  say,  that  man  is  the  only  being 
who  perceives  objects  under  the  forms  of  space  and 
time ;  it  may  be  that  all  finite  thinking  beings  agree  with 
man  in  that  respect,  although  of  this  we  cannot  be 
certain.  But,  however  universal  this  mode  of  perception 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  other  than  sensuous,  simply  because 
it  is  derivative  {intuit us  derivativus)  and  not  original 
{intuitus  originarius),  and  therefore  is  not  an  intellectual 
perception.  An  intellectual  perception,  as  we  have 
already  seen  reason  to  believe,  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Original  Being,  and  never  can  belong  to  a  being  which  is 
dependent  in  its  existence  as  well  as  in  its  perception, 
and  in  fact  is  conscious  of  its  own  existence  only  in  re- 
lation to  given  objects. 
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73  Conclusion  of  the  Transcendental  yEsthctic. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  Transcendental  Esthetic,  one 
of  the  elements  required  in  the  solution  of  the  general 
problem  of  transcendental  philosophy  :  How  are  a  priori 
synthetic  propositions  possible  "i  Such  propositions  rest 
upon  space  and  time,  which  are  pure  a  priori  perceptions. 
To  enable  us  to  go  beyond  a  given  conception,  in  an  a 
/;7>r/ judgment,  we  have  found  that  something  is  needed, 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  conception,  but  in  the 
perception  correspoi>ding  to  it,  something  therefore  that 
may  be  connected  with  that  conception  synthetically. 
But  such  judgments,  as  based  upon  perception,  can 
never  extend  beyond  objects  of  sense,  and  therefore  hold 
true  only  for  objects  of  possible  experience. 
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I.    General  Logic. 

There  are  two  ultimate  sources  from  which  knowledge 
( oraes  to  us :  either  we  receive  ideas  in  the  form  of 
mpressions,  or,  by  our  spontaneous  faculty  of  conception, 
we  know  an  object  by  means  of  those  ideas.  In  the 
former  case,  the  object  is  given  to  us ;  in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  thought  in  relation  to  the  impressions  that  arise  in 
our  consciousness.  Perception  and  conception,  there- 
fore, are  the  two  elements  that  enter  into  all  our 
knowledge.  To  every  conception  some  form  of  percep- 
tion corresponds,  and  no  perception  yields  knowledge 
without  conception.  Both  may  be  either  pure  or 
empirical ;  empirical.,  if  sensation,  which  occurs  only  in 
the  actual  presence  of  an  object,  is  implied;  pure.,  if 
there  is  no  intermixture  of  sensation.  We  may  call 
75  sensation  the  matter  of  sensuous  knowledge.  Hence 
pure  perception  contains  only  the  fflmp  under  which  a  51 
definite  object  is  perceived,  and  pure  conception  the 
form  in  which  an  object  in  general  is  thought.  Pure 
perceptions  or  pure  conceptions  alone  are  possible  a 
priori.,  while  empirical  perceptions  or  empirical  concep- 
tions are  possible  only  a  posteriori. 

If  sensibility  is  the  receti*ivity  of  the  mind  in  the  actual 
apprehension  of  some  impression,  understanding  is  the 
spontaneity  of  knowledge,  or  the  faculty  that  of  itself  pro- 
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duces  ideas.     We  are  so  constituted  that  our  pcreption 
always  is  sensuous ;  or  it  shows  merely  the  maaner  in 
which  we  are  affected  by  objects.     But,  we  hrtve  also 
iinderstandifig,  or  the  faculty  of  thinking  the  cbject  of 
sensuous  perception.     Neither  of  these  is  to  be  regarded 
as  superior  to  the  other.     Without  sensibility  no  object!" 
would  be  given  to  us,  without  understanding  none  wouldl- 
be  thought.     Thoughts  without  cnrft^nt  are  empty,  per-  r  HkVo^^JCIwv* 
ceptions  without  conceptions  are  blind.     It  is  therefore  ^'^•-^  km  |»xS«. 
just  as  necessary  to  make  our  conceptions    sensuous,  ^^^^--^    4^ 
that  is,  to  add  the  object  to  them  in  perception,  as  it  Q*t*^*-*  *^ • 
is  to  make  our  perceptions  intelligible,  that  is,  to  bring  ? 

them  under  conceptions.  Neither  of  thijse  faculties 
or  capacities  can  do  the  work  of  the  other.  Under- 
standing  can   perceive   nothing,  the   senses   can    think 

76  nothing.     Knowledge  arises  only  from  their  united  action. 
But  this  is  no  reason  for  confusing  the  function  of  either 

with  that  of  the  other;  it  is  rather  a  strong  reason  for  52  i 

carefully  separating  and  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  : 

other.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  distinguish  yl'^sthetic,  as  the 
science  of  the  universal  rules  of  sensibility,  from  Logic, 
which  is  the  science  of  the  universal  rules  of  under- 
standing. 

General  logic,  as  distinguished  from  the  special  logic  53 
or  organon   of  a  particular  science,  is   either  pure  or 

77  applied ;  but  only  the  former  is  in  the  strict  sense  a 

78  science.  There  are  two  rules  that  must  ever  be  kept  in  54 
mind  in  pure  general  logic,  (i)  As  general  logic,  it 
abstracts  from  all  content  of  thought,  and  from  all  dis- 
tinction of  objects,  and  deals  only  with  the  pure  form  of 
thought.  (2)  As  pure  logic,  it  has  no  empirical  prin- 
ciples.    Psychology  has  no  intlucnce  on  the  canon  of  the 
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understanding,  and  therefore  it  does  not,  as  has  some- 
times been  supposed,  contribute  anything  to  pure  logic. 
Logic  is  a  demonstrative  science,  and  whatever  it 
contains  must  be  certain  entirely  a  priori.  ^ 

79  2.    Trafiscendental  Logic.  '> 
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Pure  general  logic,  then,  abstracts  from  all  the  content 
of  knowledge,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  from  all  relation 
of  knowledge  to  its  objects,  and  considers  merely  the 
logical  form  implied  in  the  relation  of  one  element  of 
knowledge  to  another,  or  the  universal  form  of  thought. 
Now,  we  have  learned  from  the  Transcendental  Esthetic 
that  there  are  pm;p  as  well  as  ^mpirirgj  perceutions,  and 
it  may  well  be,  that  a  similar  distinction  obtains  between 
the  pure  and  the  empirical  tl^ugbt  of  objects.     In  tliat 

80  case,  there  will  be  a  logic  that  does  not  abstract  from  all 
the  content  of  knowledge.  Containing  merely  the  rules 
of  th?   pure  thought  of  an  object,  it  will  exclude  all 

'     knowledge,  the  content  of  which  is  empirical.     It  will 
also  refer  our  knowledge  of  objects    to    its   origin,   in 
so  far  as   that   origin   cannot   be    ascribed    to    objects  56 
themselves. 

81  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  there  are  conceptions  which  57 
relate  to  objects  a  priori,  but  which,  as  mere  "unctions 
of  pure  thought,  stand  to  objects  in  quite  a  different 
relation  from  that  in  which  perceptions  stand  to  them, 
whether  these  are  pure  or  sensuous.  As  these  concej)- 
tions  will  be  o{  neither  empirical  nor  aisthetic  origin,  we 
get  the  idea  of  a  science  of  pure  understanding  and  pure 
reason,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  examine  into  the  know- 
ledge which  we  obtain  by  thinking  objects  completely  a 
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priori.  Such  a  science,  as  setting  forth  the  origin,  the 
limits,  and  the  objective  validity  of  pure  conceptions,  we 
must  call  Transcendental  Logic. 

§2         3.   Diidsioji  of  General  Logic  into  Analytic  and 

Dialectic. 

841  General  logic  analyzes  the  whole  formal  procedure  of  60 
/understanding  and  reason  into  its  elements,  and  presents 
these  as  principles  by  which  the  logical  validity  of  know- 
ledge may  be  estimated.  This  part  of  logic,  which  is 
well  called  Analytic,  supplies  a  negative  touchstone  of 
truth     .     .     .     but  it  does  not  enable  us  to  determine 

85  positively  anything  in  regard  to  objects.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  something  so  seductive  in  an  art  that 
enables  us  to  reduce  all  our  knowledge  to  the  form  of 
u  iderstanding,  however  empty  and  poor  in  content  it  may  6 1 
b  J,  that  general  logic,  although  it  is  merely  a  canon  of 
judgment,  is  apt  to  be  used  as  an  organon  by  means  of 
which  new  truth,  or  rather  the  specious  appearance  of 
new  truth,  may  be  obtained.  When  it  is  thus  misdsed 
as  a  supposed  organon,  logic  is  called  Dialectic. 


87  4.   Division  0/  Transcendental  Logic  into  Analytic  and  62 

Dialectic. 

Just  as  in  Transcendental  Esthetic  we  isolated  the 
sensibility,  so  in  Transcendental  Logic  we  shall  isolate 
the  understanding,  and  throw  into  relief  that  element  in 
our  knowledge  which  has  its  origin  in  the  understanding 
alone.  This  pure  element  can  be  employed  in  actual 
knowledge,  only  on  condition  that  objects  are  presented 
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in  perception  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  For,  without 
perception,  the  pure  element  of  knowledge  has  no  object, 
and  therefore  remains  perfectly  empty.  That  part  of 
Transcendental  Logic  which  sets  forth  the  pure  element 
in  knowledge  that  belongs  to  understanding,  and  the 
principles  without  which  no  object  whatever  can  be 
thought,  is  Transcendental  Analytic.  It  is  a  logic  of 
truth,  because  no  knowledge  can  contradict  it  without 
losing  all  content,  that  is,  all  relation  to  an  object,  and  63 
therefore  all  truth.  But  there  is  a  very  seductive  and 
deceptive  tendency  to  employ  that  pure  knowledge  of 
understanding  and  those  principles  by  themselves,  and  to 
apply  them  even  beyond  the  limits  of  experience.  Only 
in  experience,  however,  can  any  matter  or  object  be 
88  found  to  which  the  pure  conceptions  of  understand- 
ing may  be  applied.  There  is  thus  a  danger  that 
understanding,  with  a  mere  show  of  rationality,  may  make 
a  material  use  of  its  purely  formal  principles,  and  pass 
judgments  upon  all  objects  without  distinction,  whether 
they  are  given  to  us  or  not,  and  perhaps  even  although 
they  cannot  be  given  to  us  at  all.  That  which  is  merely 
a  canon  for  the  criticism  of  understanding  in  its  empirical 
use,  is  misused,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  organon 
that  may  be  employed  universally  and  without  restriction, 
and  when  it  permits  understanding  to  venture  upon 
synthetic  judgments  about  objects  in  general,  and  to  pro- 
nounce and  decide  upon  them.  Pure  understanding  is 
then  employed  dialectically.  The  second  part  of  Tran- 
scendental Logic  must  therefore  consist  of  a  criticism  of 
dialectical  illusion.  It  is  called  Dialectic,  not  because  it 
is  an  art  of  producing  illusion  dogmatically — a  favourite 
art  of  too  many  metaphysical  jugglers — but  because  it  is 
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a  criticism  of  understanding  and  reason  in  their  hyper- 
physical  use ;  a  criticism,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  expose 
their  specious  and  groundless  pretensions  to  the  dis-  64 
covery  and  extension  of  knowledge  through  purely 
transcendental  principles,  and  to  preserve  understanding 
from  all  sophistical  illusion. 
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89  TRANSCENDENTAL  ANALYTIC. 

BOOK    L— ANALYTIC    OF    CONCEPTIONS. 

Chapter   I. — Guiding-thread   for    the    Discovery 
OF  the  Categories. 

90  The  first  part  of  Transcendental  Analytic  deals  with  the  65 
conceptions^  the  second  part  with  the  judgments  of  pure 
understanding. 

92  It  is  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  duty  of  transcendental  6- 
philosophy,  to  proceed  in  the  search  for  its  conceptions 
upon  a  definite  principle ;  for  these  conceptions  spring 
from  the  understanding  pure  and  unmixed,  and  must 
therefore  be  connected  together  in  the  unity  of  a  single 
conception  or  idea.  This  one  fundamental  conception  is 
a  systematic  principle,  by  the  application  of  which  we 
may  be  certain  a  prion  that  we  have  found  out  all  the 
pure  conceptions  of  understanding,  and  have  assigned  to 
each  its  proper  place  in  the  whole  system. 


Section  L — The  Logical  Use  of  Understanding. 

Understanding  has  already  been  defined,  negatively, 
as  a  non-sensuous  fliculty  of  knowledge.  Now,  as 
without  sensibility  we  can  have  no  perception,  under-  68 

93  standing  cannot  be  a  faculty  of  perception.  But,  apart 
from  perception,  the  only  other  mode  of  obtaining 
knowledge  is  by  means  of  conceptions.     Therefore  the 

;    knowledge  tliat  is  due  to  understanding,  or  at  least  to 
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human  understanding,  is  a  knowledge  by  means  of  con- 
ceptions ;  it  is  not  perceptive,  but  discursive.     All  per- 
ceptions,  as  sensuous,    rest    upon    affections,    whereas 
conceptions  rest  upon  functions.     By  function  I  mean! 
the  unity  of  act,  in  which  various  ideas  are  brought  under  1 
a  common  idea.     Conceptions  are  based  on  the  spon-  | 
taneity  of  thought,  sensuous  perceptions  on  the  receptivity 
of  impressions.     Now  the  only  use  that  understanding 
can  make  of  these  conceptions  is  to  judge  by  means  of 
them.     And,  as  without  perception  there  is  no   direct 
( onsciousness  of  an  object,  a  conception  is  never  related 
directly  to   an  object,   but  always  indirectly,  through  a 
perception  or  through  another  conception.     Judgment  is 
therefore  the  indirect  knowledge  of  an  object,    or  the 
knowledge  of  knowledge.     In  every  judgment  there  is  a 
conception   which    holds    true   of   various   ideas,   and, 
among  others,  of  one  which  is  directly  referred  to  an 
object.      Thus,   in   the  judgment   that    all   bodies   are 
divisible,  the  conception  of  divisibility  applies  to  various  'ii.Ux  t-^t 
other  conceptions,  but  it  is  in  an  especial  way  related  to    '^ 
the  conception  of  body,  as  this  again  is  related  to  certain  ,    ,i^  ,, 
94  objects  that  we  directly  perceive.     Of  these  objects  we  69^" ' 
are  therefore  conscious  only  indirectly  in  the  conception 
of  divisibility.     Accordingly,  all  judgments  are  functions 
of  unity,  because  they  do  not  consist  in  the  direct  know- 
ledge of  an  object,  but  bring  that  and  other  knowledge 
under  the  unity  of  a  liigher  and  more  comprehensive  con- 
ception.   And  as  we  can  reduce  all  acts  of  understanding 
to  judgments,  understanding  itself  may  be  said  to  be  a 
faculty  of  judgment.     For,  as  we  have  seen  above,  under- 
standing is  the  faculty  of  thought.     To  think  is  to  know 
by  means  of  conceptions.     But  conceptions,  as  predi- 
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cates  of  possible  judgments,  are  relative  to  the  idea  of  an 
object  not  yet  determined.  By  the  conception  of  body 
is  meant  something — metal,  for  instance — which  may  be 
known  by  means  of  that  conception.  Body  is  a 
conception^  just  because  it  contains  under  it  other  deter- 
minations by  means  of  which  it  may  be  referred  to  actual 
objects.  It  is  thus  the  predicate  of  a  possible  judgment, 
such  *  as,  that  every  metal  is  a  body.  We  may, 
therefore,  find  out  all  the  possible  functions  of  judgment 
if  we  can  but  tell  what  are  all  the  possible  functions  of 
unity  in  judgment.  And  this,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
section,  can  quite  readily  be  done. 

/   95     Action  II. — 9.   The  Logical  Fimctioji  of  Understanding   70 

in  Judgment. 

If  we  abstract  from  all  the  content  of  a  judgment,  and 
only  pay  heed  to  the  mere  form  of  understanding,  we 
find  that  the  functions  of  thought  in  judgment  may  be 
brought  under  four  heads,  each  of  which  contains  three 
subdivisions.     Thus  we  get  the  following  table  : — 

I.   Quantity  of  Judgments. 
Universal.    ^*-^^^ 
*  Particular.   ^^^^^  '^ 

Singular. 


:.t<;  o^^ 


2.   Quality. 
Affirmative. 
Negative. 
Infinite. 


4.  Modality. 
Problematic. 
Assertoric. 
Apodictic. 


viXXjLAa«. 

3.  Relation. 
Categorical.  i^^^-° 
Hypothetical.  Cc-.i^^**.'' 
Disjunctive.      <^^\-~'' 


102  Section  III. 
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|io2  Section  III. — lo.   The  Pure  Conceptions  of  Understanding  76 

or  Categories. 

General  Logic,  as  has  been  said,  abstracts  from  all  the 
content  of  knowledge,  and  looks  to  some  other  source, 
whatever  that  may  be,  for  the  content  that  it  is  to  trans- 
form by  analysis  into  conceptions.  Transcendental 
Logic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lying  before  it  a  complex  7  7 
oi  a  priori  sensibility,  which  it  receives  from  Transcen- 
dental -Esthetic;  without  this  complex,  as  a  material 
upon  which  to  operate,  the  conceptions  of  pure  under- 
standing would  be  without  content  or  perfectly  empty. 
Now,  space  and  time  have  not  only  themselves,  as  pure 
a  priori  perceptions,  a  complexity  of  content ;  but,  as 
they  are  the  conditions  without  which  the  mind  could 
not  be  receptive  of  impressions,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  conscious  of  objects,  they  must  always  affect  our  con- 
ception of  objects.  Conception,  however,  is  due  to 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  thought,  and  hence  the  com- 
plex content  of  pure  perception  must  first  be  surveyed, 
taken  up  into  thought  and  combined,  before  there  can  be 
any  knowledge.  This  act  I  call  synthesis. 
103  By  synthesis,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  meant  the 
act  of  putting  various  ideas  together,  and  grasping  their 
multiplicity  in  one  consciousness.  Such  synthesis  \spure, 
if  the  multipliciiy  is  given,  not  empirically  but  a  priori^  as 
in  the  case  of  space  and  time.  Now,  before  we  can 
analyze  any  idea,  we  must  first  have  the  idea,  and  hence 
the  content  of  a  conception  cannot  originally  come  into 
consciousness  by  analysis.  It  is  by  synthesis  of  various 
elements,  whether  those  elements  are  given  empirically  or 
a  priorij  that  we  first  get  knowledge.     No  doubt  the 
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synthesis  may  at  first  be  crude  and  confused,  and  it  may 
stand  in  need  of  analysis,  but  yet  it  is  by  synthesis 
that  the  various  elements  are  gathered  together  and 
united  in  the  knowledge  of  a  certain  concrete  object. 
It  is  to  synthesis,  therefore,  that  we  must  first  direct  7 
our  attention,  if  we  would  learn  the  true  origin  of  our 
knowledge. 

Synthesis  in  general,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is  due 
solely  to  the  operation  of  imagination,  a  blind  but  indis- 
pensable function  of  the  soul,  without  which  we  should 
have  no  knowledge  whatever,  but  of  which  we  are 
seldom  even  conscious.  To  bring  this  synthesis  to  con- 
ceptions is  the  function  of  understanding,  and  it  is  only 
by  this  operation  of  una^rstanding  that  we  obtain  what 
can  properly  be  called  knowledge. 
104  Pure  synthesis,  viewed  in  its  most  general  aspect,  is  the 
pure  conception  of  understanding.  By  this  pure  syn- 
thesis I  understand  that  which  rests  upon  a  basis  of  a 
priori  synthetic  unity.  Thus  in  arithmetical  addition,  as 
is  readily  seen  in  the  cas '-  of  larger  numbers,  the  synthesis 
conforms  to  a  conception,  because  it  proceeds  on  a 
common  basis  of  unity,  as,  for  instance,  the  decade.  By 
this  conception  the  unity  in  the  synthesis  of  a  complex  is 
made  necessary. 

By  analysis  various  ideas  are  brought  under  a  single 
conception,  as  is  shown  in  general  logic.  But  it  belongs 
to  transcendental  logic  to  tell  us  how  i\iQ pure  synthesis  of 
ideas  is  brought  to  conceptions.  The  first  element  that 
enters  into  the  knowledge  of  all  objects  «//'/*<?/'/ is  the 
complex  content  of  pure  perception.  The  second  79 
element  is  the  synthesis  of  this  content  by  imagination. 
But  as  even  this  is  not  enough  to  constitute  knowledge. 
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a  third  element  is  supplied  by  understanding,  in  the 
conceptions  which  give  uniiy  to  this  pure  synthesis,  and 
which  consist  solely  in  the  consciousness  of  this  necessary 
synthetic  unity. 

The  same  function  which  gives  unity  to  various  ideas 
105  in  a.  Judgment  also  gives  unity  to  the  mere  synthesis  of 
various  ideas  in  dL perception;  and  this  synthesis,  in  its 
most  general  expression,  is  the  pure  conception  of  under- 
standing. Understanding  at  once  gives  analytic  unity  to 
conceptions^  and  synthetic  unity  to  the  complex  content 
of  perception  ;  and  indeed  the  logical  form  of  judgment 
presupposes  and  rests  upon  the  very  same  acts  of  thought 
as  those  by  which  a  transcendental  content  is  given  to 
the  various  determinations  of  our  consciousness.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  pure  coi^ceptions  of  understandmg,  as  they 
are  fitly  called,  apply  to  objects  a  priori^  and  therefore 
do  not  fall  within  the  view  of  general  logic. 

In  this  way  there  arises  exactly  the  same  number  of 
pure  conceptions  of  understanding,  applying  a  priori  to 
all  objects  of  perception,  as  there  are  logical  functions  of 
judgments  in  the  preceding  table ;  for  those  functions 
completely  specify  understanding,  and  give  a  perfect 
measure  of  its  powers.  We  shall  call  the  pure  concep- 
tions categories,  after  Aristotle,  because  our  object  is  the  ^o 
same  as  his,  although  our  method  and  results  are  widely 
diflferent. 
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Table  of  Categories. 

I.    Quantity.  ^ 
Unity.        1"Wm 
Plurality.   ^X^^'^--^-' 
Totality.    ^^       "1*— 
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2.  Quality. 

3.  Relation. 

Reality. 

Inherence   and   Subsistence 

{substantia  et  accidens). 

Negation. 

Causality  and  Dependence 
(cause  and  effect). 

Limitation. 

Community       (reciprocity 
.    between  the  active  and 

the  passive). 

,/ 

4.  Modality. 

I       ' 


•  ^'  Possibility   ^    -         Impossibility. 
,    Existence         -         Nonexistence. 
Necessity         -         Contingency. 


This,  then,  is  a  list  of  all  the  primary  pure  conceptions 
of  synthesis  that  understanding  contains  within  itself  a 
pnori.  Because  it  contains  these  pure  conceptions,  it  is 
called  pure  understanding,  and  only  by  them  can  it 
understand  anything  in  the  complex  content  of  perception, 
that  is,  think  an  object.  The  table  has  not  been  left  to 
the  uncertain  suggestions  of  empirical  induction,  but  has 
been  drawn  up  systematically,  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
principle,  namely,  the  -  culty  of  judgment,  or,  what  is  the  81 
same  thing,  the  faculty  of  thought. 


109 


II. 


The  lable  of  categories  suggests  some  nice  points,  which, 
perhaps,  might  be  found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  scientific  form  of  all  knowledge  ami  reason,  (i) 
110  The  four  classes  of  categories  naturally  fall  into  two 
groups ;  those  in  the  first  group  being  concerned  with 
objects  of  perception,  pure  as  well  as  empirical,  while 
those  in  the  second  group  are  concerned  with  the  exist- 
ence of  those  objects,  as  related  either  to  one  another 
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or  to  understanding.  The  first  may  be  called  the 
mathematical^  the  second  the  dynamical  categories.  The 
former,  as  is  obvious,  have  no  correlates,  the  latter  have 
correlates.  This  distinction  must  have  some  ground 
in  the  nature  of  understanding.  (2)  It  is  also  suggestive 
that  the  number  of  categories  in  each  class  is  three, 
because  usually  all  ^//-/V;/'/ division  must  be  by  dichotomy. 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  third  category  in  each 
class  arises  from  the  union  of  the  second  category  with 
1 1 1  the  first.  Thus  totality  or  allness  \s]\is\. plurality  regarded 
as  ufiity,  limitation  is  reality  combined  with  negation, 
commufiity  is  causality  in  which  two  substances  mutually 
determine  one  another,  and  lastly,  necessity  \s  ]\is\.  existence 
given  by  n\tiQ  possibility. 

ii5       Chapter  II. — Deduction  of  the  Categories.       84 

13.     Principles  of  a  Transcendental  Deduction, 

There  is  a  distinction  in  law  between  the  question  of 
right  {quid  juris)  and  the  question  of  fact  (quid  facti). 
Both  must  be  proved,  but  proof  of  a  right  or  claim  is 
1 1 7  called  its  deduction.  Now,  among  the  variety  of  con-  85 
ceptions  that  make  up  the  very  mixed  web  of  human 
knowledge,  there  are  certain  conceptions  that  put  in  a 
claim  for  use  entirely  a  priori,  and  this  claim  of  course 
stands  in  need  of  deduction.  It  is  useless  to  refer  to  the 
fact  of  experience  in  justification  of  such  a  claim,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  know  how  conceptions  can 
possibly  refer  to  objects  of  experience,  although  those 
objects  have  not  been  derived  from  experience.  An  86 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  conceptions  can 
relate    a    priori  to    objects,    I    call    a    transcendental 
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deduction ;  and  from  it  I  distinguish  an  empirical 
deduction^  which  simply  tells  us  how  a  conception  has 
been  acquired  by  experience  and  reflection  on  experience. 
The  former  proves  our  right  to  the  use  of  a  certain  con- 
ception, the  latter  merely  points  out  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  come  into  our  possession  in  a  certain  way. 

V/e  had  no    difficulty  in   explaining  how   space   and  89 

I  time,  although  they  are  themselves  known  a  priori,  are 

yet  necessarily  related  to  objects,  and  make  possible  a 

^  synthetic  knowledge  of  objects  which  is  independent  of 

all  experience.  For,  as  it  is  only  by  means  of  these  pure 
fcnns  of  sense  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  object  in 
122  empirical  percejjtion,  space  and  time  are  pure  percep- 
tions, which  contain  a  priori  the  condition  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  objects  as  phenomena,  and  therefore  synthesis 
in  them  has  objective  validity. 

The  categories  of  understanding,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  conditions  under  which  objects  are  given  in 
perception  ;  hence  objects  might  certainly  be  presented 
to   us,  even   if  they    were    not  necessarily    related    to 

I"  functions  of  understanding,  as  their  a  priori  condition. 

Here,  therefore,  a  difficulty  arises  that  we  did  not  meet 

,^^  c;,^.  4Uv^  with  in  the  field  of  sensibility.  The  difficulty  is,  how  sub- 
AvUj  •"***  jcctive  conditions  of  thought  should  have  objective  vaiidit^>, 
or,  in  other  words,  how  they  should  be  conditions  with- 
out which  no  knowledge  of  objects  would  be  possible. 
;^,  . .  *  Take,  for  instance,  the  conception  of  cause.  Here  we  90 
have  a  peculiar  sort  of  synthesis,  in  which  something 
B  is  conceived  as  following  upon  something  else  (juite 
different  A,  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  It  is  hard  to  see 
why  phenomena  should  be  subject  to  such  an  a  priori 
conception.   Why  should  not  the  conception  be  perfectly 
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empty,  and  without  any  phenomenal  object  corresponding 
to  it? 

123  We  cannot  avoid  the  toil  of  such  investigations  by  91 
saying  that  experience  is  perpetually  giving  us  examples 
of  such  conformity  to  law  on  the  part  of  phenomena,  and 
that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  form  an  abstract  conception  ^Y^  ^  ^^ 
of  cause,  and  to  be  certain  of  its  objective  validity.  The 
conception  of  cause  cannot  possibly  originate  in  that  way ; 
and  hence  we  must  either  show  that  it  rests  completely 
a  priori  upon    understanding,    or   we   must   discard    it 

1 24  altogether  as  a  mere  fiction  of  the  brain.  For  the  con- 
ception demands  that  something  A  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  something  else  B  follows  from  \f  7iecessarily^ 
and  in  conformity  with  an  absolutely  universal  rule.  No 
pure  conception  of  understanding  can  be  the  product  of 
empirical  induction  without  a  complete  reversal  of  its 
nature  and  use. 

126  The  tra.iscendental  deduction  of  all  a  priori  concep-  94 
tions  must  therefore  be  guided  by  the  principle,  that 
these  conceptions  must  be  the  a  priori  conditions  of  all 
possible  experience.  Conceptions  which  make  experience 
possible  are  for  that  very  reason  necessary.  An  analysis 
of  the  experience  in  which  they  occur  would  not  furnish 
a  deduction  of  them,  but  merely  an  illustration  of  their 

127  use.  Were  they  not  the  primary  conilitions  of  all  the 
experience  in  which  objects  are  known  as  phenomena, 
their  relation  to  even  a  single  object  would  be  utterly 
incomprehensible. 
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Section  II. — A  Priori  Conditions  of  Experience.'^ 

It  would  be  quite  a  sufficient  deduction  of  the  9t 
categories,  and  justification  of  their  objective  applica- 
tion, to  show  that,  apart  from  them,  no  object  whatever  97 
is  capable  of  being  thought.  But  there  are  two  reasons 
why  a  fuller  deduction  is  advisable :  firstly,  because,  in 
thinking  an  object,  other  faculties  besides  understanding, 
or  the  faculty  of  thought  proper,  come  into  play ;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  has  to  be  explained  how  under- 
standing can  possibly  be  a  condition  of  the  knowledge  of 
real  objects.  We  must,  therefore,  begin  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  primary  activities  of  the  subject  that  are 
essential  in  the  constitution  of  experience  ;  and  these  we 
must  view,  not  in  their  empirical,  but  in  their  transcen- 
dental character. 

If  consciousness  were  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
mutually  repellent  states,  each  isolated  and  separated 
from  the  rest,  knowledge  would  never  arise  in  us  at  all, 
for  knowledge  is  a  whole  of  related  and  connected 
elements.  When,  therefore,  I  call  sensible  perception  a 
synopsis,  in  order  to  mark  the  complexity  of  its  content, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  synopsis  a  certain 
synthesis  is  implied,  and  that  knowledge  is  possible  only 
if  spontaneity  is  combined  with  receptivity.  This  is  the 
reason  why  we  must  say  that  in  all  knowledge  there  is  a 
three-fold  synthesis  :  firstly,  the  apprehension  in  perception 
of  various  ideas,  or  modi '  ations  of  the  mind  ;  secondly, 
their  reproduction  in  imagination ;  and,  thirdly,  their 
recogftition  in  conception.     These  three  forms  of  synthesis 

*A11  that  comes  undor  this  heading  is  lakeu  from  the  first  edition  of 
the  *•  Critique  of  I'lire  Reason,"  and  forms  what  is  called  in  the  preface 
(p.  X.)  the  "  subjective  deduction."  • 
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point  to  three  sources  of  knowledge,  which  make  under- 
standing  itself  possible,   and  through  it  all  experience  98 
as  an  empirical  product  of  understanding. 

I.  Synthesis  of  Apprehaision  in  Perception. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  whether  they 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  external  things  or  are  produced 
by  internal  causes,  whether  as  objects  they  have  their 
source  a  priori  or  in  experience,  as  modifications  of  the  99 
mind  they  must  all  belong  to  the  inner  sense.  All 
knowledge  is,  therefore,  at  bottom  subject  to  time  as  the 
formal  condition  of  inner  sense,  and  in  time  every  part  of 
it  without  exception  must  be  ordered,  connected,  and 
brought  into  relation  with  every  other  part.  This  is  a 
general  remark,  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  whole 
of  our  subsequent  inquiry. 

We  should  not  be  conscious  of  the  various  determina- 
tions that  every  perception  contains  within  itself  were  we 
not,  in  the  succession  of  our  impressions,  conscious  of 
time.  If  each  feeling  were  limited  to  a  single  moment, 
it  would  be  an  absolutely  individual  unit.  In  order  that 
the  various  determinations  of  a  perception,  as,  for  instance, 
the  parts  of  a  line,  shoul  '  form  a  unity,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  run  over  and  held  together  by  the 
mind.  This  a  t  I  call  the  synthesis  of  apprehension.  It 
is  apprehension^  )ecause  it  goes  straight  to  perception  j  it 
is  synthesis,  becu  ise  only  by  synthesis  can  the  various 
elements  of  perception  be  united  in  one  object  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Now,  this  synthesis  of  apprehension  must  be  employed 
a  priori  also,  or  in  relation  to  determinations  not  given  in 
tensible    experience.      Otherwise    we   should   have  no 
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consciousness  of  space  and  time  a  priori^  for  these  can  loo 
be  produced  only  by  a  synthesis  of  the  various  determi- 
nations that  are  presented  by  sensibility  in  its  original 
receptivity.      There   is   therefore   a   pure    synthesis    of 
apprehension. 

2.  Synthesis  of  Reproduction  in  Imagination. 

There  is  an  empirical  law  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
When  any  two  ideas  have  often  followed,  or  accompanied 
each  other,  an  association  between  them  is  at  last  formed, 
and  they  are  so  connected  that,  even  when  an  object  is 
not  present,  the  mind  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other  in 
conformity  with  a  fixed  rule.  But  this  law  of  reproduc- 
tion presupposes  that  phenomena  are  themselves  actually 
subject  to  such  a  rule,  and  that  the  various  elements  in 
these  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious  should  accom- 
pany or  follow  one  another  in  accordance  with  certain 
rules.  On  any  other  supposition  our  empirical  imagina- 
tion would  have  nothing  to  reproduce  in  any  way 
conforming  to  its  own  nature,  and  would  therefore  lie 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  mind  as  a  dead,  and  to  us 
unknown  faculty.  Were  cinnabar,  for  instance,  some- 
times red  and  sometimes  black,  sometimes  light  and  !oi 
sometimes  heavy ;  or  were  the  same  name  given  at  one 
time  to  this  object,  and  at  another  time  to  that,  without 
the  least  regard  to  any  rule  implied  in  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena  themselves,  there  could  be  no  empirical 
synthesis  of  reproduction. 

There  mi'st,  therefore,  be  something  which  makes  the 
reproduction  of  phenomena  possible  at  all,  something 
which  is  the  a  priori  ground  of  a  necessary  synthetic 
unity.     That  this  is  so,  we  may  at  once  see,  if  we  reflect 
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that  phenomena  are  not  things  in  themselves,  but  are 
merely  the  play  of  our  own  ideas,  and  therefore  at  bottom 
determinations  of  the  inner  sense.  Now,  if  we  can  show 
that  even  our  purest  a  priori  perceptions  can  yield 
knowledge,  only  in  so  far  as  they  involve  such  a  com- 
bination as  makes  a  thoroughgoing  synthesis  of  reproduc- 
tion possible,  we  may  conclude  that  this  synthesis  of 
imagination,  being  prior  to  all  experience,  rests  upon  a  ^^^  <^«X^>.^ 
priori  principles.  We  must  then  assume  a  pure  tran- 
scendental synthesis  as  the  necessary  condition  of  all  102 
experience,  for  experience  is  impossible  unless  phenomena 
are  capable  of  being  reproduced.  Now,  if  T  draw  a  line 
in  thought,  or  think  of  the  time  from  one  day  to  another, 
or  even  think  of  a  certain  number,  it  is  plain  that  I  must 
be  conscious  of  the  various  determinations  one  after  the 
other.  But  if  the  earlier  determinations — the  prior  parts 
of  the  line,  the  antecedent  moments  of  time,  the  units  as 
they  arise  one  after  the  other — were  to  drop  out  of  my 
consciousness,  and  could  not  be  reproduced  when  I 
passed  on  to  the  later  determinations,  I  should  never  be 
conscious  of  a  whole ;  and  hence  not  even  the  simplest 
and  most  elementary  idea  of  space  or  time  could  arise  in 
my  consciousness. 

The  synthesis  of  reproduction  is  therefore  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  synthesis  of  apprehension.  And  as 
the  synthesis  of  apprehension  is  the  transcendental  ground 
of  the  possi'Jlity  of  all  knowledge — of  pure  a  priori  as 
well  as  empirical  knowledge — the  reproductive  synthesis 
of  imagination  belongs  to  the  transcendental  functions  of 
the  mind,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the  transcendental 
faculty  of  imagination. 
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3.  Synthesis  of  Recognition  in  Conceptions.  103 1 

Were  I  not  conscious  that  what  Ijhink  now  is  identical 
with  what  I  thought  a  moment  ago,  all  reproduction  in 
the  series  of  ideas  would  be  useless.  The  idea  reproduced 
at  a  given  moment  would  be  for  me  a  perfectly  new  idea. 
There  would  be  no  identical  consciousness  bound  up 
with  the  act  of  producing  one  idea  after  another;  and  as 
without  such  consciousness  there  could  be  for  me  no 
unity,  I  should  never  be  conscious  of  the  various 
members  of  tlie  series  as  forming  one  whole.  If,  in 
counting,  I  should  forget  that  the  units  lying  before  my 
mind  had  been  added  by  me  one  after  the  other,  I  should 
not  be  aware  that  a  sum  was  being  produced  or  generated 
in  the  successive  addition  of  unit  to  unit;  and  as  the 
conception  of  the  sum  is  simply  the  consciousness  of  this 
unity  of  synthesis,  I  should  have  no  kno\vledge  of  the 
number. 

At  this  point  it  is  netessary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  104 
what  we  mean  by  an  object  of  consciousness.  We  have 
seen  that  a  phenomenon  is  just  a  sensation  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  and  that  no  sensation  can  be  said  to  exist 
by  itself  as  an  object  outside  of  consciousness.  What, 
then,  do  we  mean  when  we  speak,  of  an  object  as  corre- 
sponding to  our  knowledge,  and  therefore  as  distinct  from 
it  ?  Jt  is  easy  to  see  that  this  object  can  be  thought  of 
only  as  something  =-  x^  for  there  is  nothing  beyond  know- 
ledge that  we  can  set  up  as  contrasted  with  knowledge, 
and  yet  as  corresponding  to  it. 

It   is   plain  that   in  knowledge  we  have  to  do  with  loj 
nothing    but   the   various   determinations    of    our    own 
consciousness;  hence  the  object -jc,  which  corresponds 
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to  these  determinations,  if  it  is  supposed  to  be  distinct 
from  every  object  of  consciousness,  is  for  us  nothing  at 
all.     The  unity  which  the  object  demands  can  be  only  \ 
the  formal  unity  of  consciousness  in  the  synthesis  of  its  \ 
various  determinations.      In  saying  that  we  know  the   ■ 
object,  we  mean  that  we  have  introduced  synthetic  unity  , 
into  the  various  determinations  of  perception.     But  this 
is  impossible,  if  the  perception  could  not  be  produced  by 
a  function  of  synthesis,  which,  in  conforming  to  a  rule, 
makes  the  reproduction  of  those  determinations  a  priori 
necessary,  and  renders  possible  a  conception  that  unites 
them. 

There  can  be  no  knowledge  without  a  conception,  io6 
however  indefinite  or  obscure  it  may  be,  and  a  conception 
is  in  form  always  a  universal  that  serves  as  a  rule.  The 
conception  of  body,  for  instance,  as  a  unity  of  the  various 
determinations  thought  in  it,  serves  as  a  rule  in  our 
knowledge  of  external  phenomena.  Now,  it  is  always  a 
transcendental  condition  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
that  which  is  necessary.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a 
transcendental  ground  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  in 
the  synthesis  of  the  various  determinations  implied  in 
every  perception  \  and  this  ground  must  be  necessary  to 
the  conception  of  any  object  whatever,  and  therefore  to 
the  conception  of  every  object  of  experience.  In  no 
other  way  can  there  be  any  object  for  our  perceptions ; 
for  the  object  is  nothing  but  that  something  =  a:,  the 
conception  of  which  involves  necessity  of  synthesis. 

This   original   and   transcendental   condition    is  just 
transcendental  apperception.    The  consciousness,  in  internal  107 
perception,  of  oneself  as  determined  to  certain  states,  is  ai<^-«/tA< 
merelyj:mpirical,  and  is^always  changing.     In  the  flux  of 
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inner  phenomena  there  can  be  no  unchanging  or  per- 
manent self.  This  form  of  self-consciousness  is  usually 
called  infier  sense  or  empirical  apperception.  Now,  from 
empirical  data  it  is  impossible  to  derive  the  conception 
of  that  which  must  necessarily  be  numerically  identical. 
What  we  require,  in  explanation  of  such  a  transcendental 
presupposition,  is  a  condition  that  precedes  all  experience, 
and  makes  it  possible. 

No  knowledge  whatever,  no  unity  and  connection  of 
objects,  is  possible  for  us,  apart  from  that  unity  of 
consciousness  which  is  prior  to  all  data  of  perception, 
and  without  relation  to  which  no  consciousness  of  objects 
is  possible.  Tiiis  pure,  original,  unchangeable  conscious- 
ness I  call  ircinscendenjal  apperception.  That  this  is  the 
proper  name  for  it  is  evident,  were  it  only  that  even  the 
purest  objective  unity,  that  of  the  a  priori  conceptions  of 
space  and  time,  is  possible  only  in  so  far  as  perceptions 
are  related  to  it.  The  numerical  unity  of  this  appercep- 
tion is,  therefore,  just  as  much  the  d! /r/t^n  foundation  of 
all  conceptions  as  the  various  determinations  of  space 
and  time  are  the  a  priori  foundation  of  the  perceptions  of 
sense. 

It  is  this  transcendental  unity  of  apperception  which  108 
connects  all  the  i)ossible  phenomena  that  can  be  gathered 
together  in  one  experience,  and  subjects  them  to  laws.  j>*J 
There  could  be  no  such  unity  of  consciousness  were  the 
mind  not  £^4^  to  be  conscious  of  the  identity  of  function, 
by  which  it  unites  various  phenomena  in  one  knowledge. 
The  original  and  necessary  consciousness  of  the  identity 
of  oneself  is  at  the  same  time  the  consciousness  of 
a  necessary  unity  in  the  synthesis  of  all  phenomena 
according    to    conceptions.       These    conceptions     are 
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necessary  rules,  which  not  only  make  phenomena  capable 
of  reproduction,  but  determine  perception  as  perception 
of  an  object,  that  is,  bring  it  under  a  conception  of  some- 
thing ir  which  various  determinations  are  necessarily 
connected  together.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  think  itself  as  identical  in  its  various  determina- 
tions, and  indeed  to  think  chat  identity  a  priori,  if  it  did 
not  hold  the  identity  of  its  own  act  before  its  eyes,  and 
if  it  did  not,  by  subjecting  to  a  transcendental  unity  all 
the  synthesis  of  empirical  apprehension,  make  the  con- 
nection of  the  various  determinations  implied  in  that 
synthesis  possible  in  accordance  with  a  priori  rules. 

120  15-  Possibility  of  any  Combination  wJiatcvcr* 

Though  a  perception  is  merely  sensuous  or  receptive, 
the  various  determinations  of  consciousness  may  be  given, 
while  the  form,  as  simply  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is 
affected,  may  lie  a  priori  in  the  mind.  But  the  combina- 
tion {conjunctio)  of  those  determinations  can  never  come 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  sense,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  contained  even  in  the  pure  form  of  sensible  perception. 
130  Combination  is  a  spontaneous  act  of  consciousness,  and, 
as  such,  it  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  understanding, 
as  distinguished  from  sense.  All  combination,  therefore, 
whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  whether  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  various  determinations  of  perception  or  of 
several  conceptions,  and  whether  the  determinations  of 
perception  are  empirical  or  pure,  is  an  act  of  understand- 
ing. This  act  we  call  by  the  general  name  of  synthesis, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  can  be  conscious  of 

*Wliat  follows  (15-27)  constitutes  the   "objective  deduction"  of 
tlie  categories,  as  it  appears  in  tiie  second  edition  of  the  "  Critique." 
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nothing  as  combined  in  the  object,  which  we  have  not 
ourselves  previously  combined.  And  as  it  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  self-activity  of  the  subject,  combination 
is  the  element,  and  the  only  element,  that  cannot  be 
given  by  the  object.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  act  must 

w  in  its  origin  always  be  of  one  and  the  same  Qature,  no  * 
matter  what  may  be  the  form  of  combination  ;  and  that 
the  resolution  or  analyst's,  which  seems  to  be  its  opposite, 
in  point  of  fact  always  presupposes  it.  If  understanding 
has  previously  combined  nothing,  there  is  nothing  for 
it  to  resolve ;  for  without  the  combining  activity  of 
understanding  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  an  object 
at  all. 

By  combination,  however,  must  be  understood  not 
merely  the  synthesis  of  the  various  determinations  of 
sense,  but  their  essen*    '  unity.     Combination  is  con- 

131  sciousness  of  the  synthetic  unity  of  various  determinations. 
The  consciousness  of  this  unity  cannot  be  the  result  of 
the  combination,  for  were  we  not,  in  being  conscious  of 
various  determinations,  also  conscious  of  their  unity,  we 
should  have  no  conception  of  combination  at  all.  Nor 
must  this  unity,  which  pr^gedes  any  conception  of 
combination,  be  confused  with  the  category  of  unity 
(10);  for  all  categories  rest  upon  logical  functions  of 
judgment,  and,  in  these,  combination,  or  the  unity  of 
given  conceptions,  is  already  implied.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  the  unity  in  question,  which  is  qualitative  (12), 
we  must  go  further  back,  and  seek  it  in  that  which,  as  the 
ground  of  the  unity  of  various  conceptions  in  judgment, 
is  implied  in  the  possibility  even  of  the  logical  use  of 
understanding. 
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1 6.   T/ie  original  Synthetic  unity  of  Apperception. 

The  "  /  thi?ik  "  must  be  capable  of  accompanying  all 
132  my  ideas;  for,  otherwise,  I  should  be  conscious  of  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  thought  \  which  is  the  same  as 
saying,  that  I  should  net  be  conscious  at  all,  or  at  least 
should  be  conscious  only  of  that  which  for  me  was 
nothing.  Now,  that  form  of  consciousness  which  is  grigr  kx^W«  '-'•' 
to  all  thought,  is  perception.  Hence,  all  the  manifold 
determinations  of  perception  have  a  necessary  relation  to 
the  ^'"It/link"  in  the  subject  that  is  conscious  of  them. 
The  "/  thinky^  however,  is  an  act  oi  spontaneity,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  due  to  sense.  I  call  it  pure  appercep- 
tion, to  distinguish  it  from  empirical  apperception.  I  call 
it  also  the  original  apperceptiofi,  because  it  is  the  self- 
consciousness  which  produces  the  "/  think.^'  Now, 
the  "/  tliink^^  must  be  capable  ot  accompanying  all 
other  ideas,  and  it  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  con- 
sciousness ;  but  there  is  no  other  idea  beyond  the 
"  /  think,^'  to  which  self-consciousness  is  bound  in  a 
similar  way.  The  unity  of  apperception  I  call  also  the 
transcendental  imity  of  self-consciousness,  to  indicate  that 
upon  it  depends  the  possibility  of  a  priori  knowledge. 
For,  the  various  determinations  given  in  a  certain  per- 
ception would  not  all  be  in  my  consciousness,  if  they  did 
not  all  belong  to  one  self-consciousness.  True,  I  may 
not  be  aware  o*"  this,  but  yet  as  they  are  determinations 
of  my  consciousness,  they  must  necessarily  conform  to  the 
condition,  without  which  they  are  not  capable  of  standing 
^IZ  together  in  one  universal  self-consciousness.  In  no  other 
way  would  they  all  without  exception  be  mine.  From  this 
original  combination  important  consequences  follow. 
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The  absolute  identity  of  apperception  in  relation  to  all 
the  determinations  given  in  perception,  involves  a 
synthesis  of  those  determinations,  and  is  possible  only 
through  consciousness  of  the  synthesis.  For,  the 
empirical  consciousness,  which  accompanies  each  deter- 
mination as  it  arises,  is  in  itself  broken  up  into  units,  and 
is  unrelated  to  the  one  identical  subject.  Relation  to 
a  single  subject  does  not  take  place  when  I  accompany 
each  determination  with  consciousness,  but  only  when  I 
add  one  determination  to  the  other,  and  am  conscious 
of  this  act  of  synthesis.  It  is  only  because  I  am  capable 
of  combining  m  one  consciousness  the  various  determina- 
tions presented  to  me,  that  I  can  become  aware  that  in 
every  one  of  them  the  consciousness  is  the  same.  The 
7  '"  •  I  analytic  y\VL\Xv  of  apperception  is,  therefore,  possible  onlv 
134  under  presupposition  of  a  c^xXaJvci  synthetic  unity.  The 
!  thought,  that  the  determinations  given  in  a  perception  all 

J  belong  to  me,  is  the  same  as  the  thought,  that  I  unite 

them,  or  at  least  that  I  am  capable  of  uniting  them  in  one 
self-consciousness.      This  does  not  of  itself  involve  a 
^  (l\  ^"^ '■■>■'■*■<     consciousness  of  the  synthesis  of  determinations,  but  it  pre- 
Jo-v^  C4x^jji\  supposes  the   possibility  of  that  consciousness.      It   is 
''^T^t'  ^"^^y  because  I  am  capable  of  grasping  the  various  deter- 

^0  \  A*^t^^\  ^ Ruinations  in  one  consciousness,  that  I  can  call  them  all 
«u^  <p  \    ,  *^?  'lliine;  were  it  not  so,   I   should  have  a  self  as  many- 
'      coloured  and  various  as  the  separate  determinations  of 
which  I  am  conscious.     Synthetic  unity  of  the  various 
!  determinations    of   perception    as    given    a    priori^   is 

therefore  the  ground  of  that  identity  of  apperception 
itself,  which  precedes  a  priori  every  definite  act  of 
thought.  Now,  objects  cannot  combine  themselves,  nor 
can   understanding   learn   that   they    are   combined   by 
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r35  observing  their  combination.      All  combination  is   the 

work  of  understanding,  and  in  fact  understanding  is  itself  I 

nothing   but   the    f:iculty   of  combining    a  prioriy    and 

bringing  under  the  unity  of  apperception,  the  various  |;, 

determinations    given    in    perception.      The    unity    of 

apperception  is,  therefore,  the  supreme  principle  of  all 

our  knowledge. 

This  principle  of  the  necessary  unity  of  apperception, 
is  no  doubt  in  itself  an  identical  and  therefore  an  analytic  j^-^  T\  >» 

proposition ;    but   it   also   reveals   the   necessity   for    a  <!^  -  »  ; 

synthesis  of  the  various  determinations  given  in  percep-  ^^  'Xuxtxa^jt   \ 
tion,  because  without  such  synthesis  the  thoroughgoing     ?^  »,,,vx    * 
identity  of  self-consciousness  is  inconceivable.     In  the  ••(  aU<^^'^»''^^\  \ 
sjmple  consciousness  of  se]f,  no  variety  of  determination 
is  given  ;  such  variety  of  determination  can  be  given 
only  in  the  perception  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
consciousness  of  self,  and  can  be  thought  only  by  being 
combined  in  one  consciousness.     An  understanding  in 
which  the  consciousness  of  self  should  at  the  same  time 
be  a  consciousness  of  all  the  complex  determinations  oi  -..^  'il^  aaU' 
objects,  would  J3e  j^^/'f<?///z^ ;  but  our  understanding  can      ':i,/a>,-<t«^<^  ^ 
only  think,  and  must  go  to  sense  for  perception.     I  am  * [^ J^'jJl  it_ 
conscious  of  my  self  as  identical  in  the  various  determina-^-^-'-'"*'*^  **» 
tions   presented   to   me   in    a    perception,    because   all   . 
determinations  that  constitute  one  perception  I  call  mine.* 
But  this  is  the  same  as  saying,  that  I  am  conscious  of  a 
necessary  synthesis  of  them  a  priori^  or  that  they  rest 
upon  the  original  synthetic  unity  of  apperception,  under 

136  which  all  the  determinations  given  to  me  must  stand,  but 
under  whicli  they  can  be  brought  only  by  means  of  a 
synthesis. 
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17.   The  synthetic  unity  of  Apperception  is  the  supreme 
principle  of  Understanding. 

In  the  Transcendental  Esthetic,  we  have  seen  that  the 
supreme  principle,  without  which  perception  in  its 
relation  to  sensibility  is  impossible,  is,  that  all  the 
determinations  of  perception  should  stand  under  the 
formal  conditions  of  space  and  time.  Now,  the  supreme 
principle,  without  which  perception,  in  its  relation  to 
understanding  is  impossible,  is,  that  all  dctcrmmations  of 
perception  should  stand  under  conditions  of  the  original 
synthetic  unity  of  apperception.  Under  the  former  stand 
all  determinations  of  perception,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
given  to  us ;  under  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they  must  be 
137  capable  of  being  combined  in  one  consciousness.  Ajiart 
from  the  synthetic  unity  of  apperception,  nothing  can  be 
thought  or  known,  because  the  determinations  given  in 
perception,  not  having  the  act  of  apperception,  '^  I  think^' 
in  common,  would  not  be  comprehended  in  one  self- 
consciousness. 

Speaking  quite  generally,  understanding  is  the  faculty 
oi  knowledge.  Knowledge  con^^'sts  in  the  consciousness 
of  certain  given  determinations  as  related  to  an  object. 
An  object.,  again,  is  that,  in  the  conception  of  which  the 
various  determinations  of  a  given  perception  are  united. 
Now,  all  unification  of  determinations  requires  unity  of 
'^  consciousness  in  the  synthesis  of  the  determinations. 
Hence,  the  unity  of  consciousness  is  absolutely  necessary, 
to  constitute  the  relation  of  determinations  to  an  object, 
give  them  objective  validity,  and  make  them  objects  of 
knowledge;  and  on  that  unity  therefore  rests  the  very 
possibility  of  understanding. 
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The  principle  of  the  original  synthetic  unity  of  apper- 
ception, as  being  completely  independent  of  all  conditions 
of  sensuous  perception,  is  the  supreme  condition  of  the 
pure  use  of  understanding,  and  upon  this  pure  use  rests  ^^xj^i^;     j 
the  whole  of  its  empirical  use.      Space,  as  the  mere  form    ^ 


»\ 


of  external  sensuous  perception,  does  not  of  itself  yield 
any  knowledge :  hut  it  supplies  the  various  elements  of 
a  priori  perception  that  are  capable  of  becoming 
138  knowledge.  To  know  anything  spatial,  as,  for  instance  a 
line,  I  must  draw  it,  and  '-.o  produce  by  synthesis  a 
definite  combination  of  the  given  elements.  Thus,  the 
unity  of  the  act  of  combination  is  at  the  same  time 
the  unity  of  tliQ..  consciousness  in  which  the  Jiiig  js 
thought,  and  only  in  this  unity  of  consciousness  is  Z. 
determinate  space  known  as  an  ob|ect  The  synthetic 
unity  of  consciousness  is,  therefore,  an  objective  con- 
dition of  all  knowledge.  It  is  not  merely  a  condition 
which  I  must  observe  in  knowing  an  object,  but  it  is  a 
condition  under  which  every  perception  must  stand, 
before  it  can  become  an  object  fot  me  at  all.  Without  this 
synthesis,  the  various  determinations  would  not  be  united 
in  one  consciousness. 

Although  it  is  thus  proved,  that  the  synthetic  unity  of 
consciousness  is  tjie  condition  of  all  thought,  the  unity  of 
consciousness,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  in  itself  an 
analytic  proposition.  For,  it  says  only,  that  all  the 
determinations  of  which  /am  conscious  in  a  given  per- 
ception must  stand  under  the  condition,  which  enables 
me  to  regard  them  as  mine^  or  as  related  to  my  identical 
self,  and  so  to  comprehend  them  as  synthetically  com- 
bined in  one  apperception,  through  the  "  /  think " 
expressed  in  all  alike. 
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But  this  is  not  the  principle  of  every  possible  under- 
standing, but  only  of  an  understanding,  through  the  pure 
apperception  of  which,  in  the  consciousness  "/a;;/,"  no 
139  determinations  are  given.  If  we  had  an  understanding, 
which,  by  its  mere  self-consciousness,  presented  to  itself 
the  manifold  determinations  of  perception  ;  an  under- 
standing, which,  by  its  very  consciousness  of  objects, 
should  give  rise  to  the  existence  of  these  objects  ;  suci:  an 
understanding  would  not  recjuire,  for  the  unity  of  Cvn.- 
sciousness,  a  special  act  of  synthesis  of  minifold  deter- 
minations. But  this  act  of  synthesis  is  essential  to 
human  understanding,  ivhich  thinks,  but  does  not 
perceive.  It  is,  indeed,  the  supj-ome  principle  of  liuman 
understanding.  Nor  can  we  form  the  least  conception 
of  any  other  possible  understanding,  whetner  of  one  that 
itself  perceives,  or  of  one  tluit  is  dependent  ui)on 
sensibility  for  its  perception,  bu.  not  upon  a  sensibility 
that  stands  under  the  conditions  of  space  and  time. 


I   ' 
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18.    Ohjiiiivc  unUy  of  Self-consdousncss. 

The  transcendental  unity  of  apperception  is  thut  unity 
through  which  all  the  determinations  given  in  a  percep- 
tion are  united  in  a  conception  of  the  object.     It  is, 
accordingly,  called  objixtive^  and  must  be  distinguished 
'^^^\y|.^,,  ^  from   the  subjccfhe  unity  of  consciousness,    which  is  a 

^    ••-'    '^  ^'  defy  mi  nation    of  the  inner    stnst\    through    which    the 

•  ■  ■«  »i .  tf 111  .\  f . , 

/  complex  of  perception  is  given  empirically  to  be  com- 
bined into  an  object.     Whether  I  shnll  be  empirically 
conscious  of  certain  determinations  as  sim.iltaneous,  or 
140  as  successive,  depends  upon  circumstances,  or  empirical 
conditions.     Hence,  the  empirical  unity  of  consciousness, 
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through  the  association  of  the  elements  of  perception,  is 
itself  a  phenomenon,  and  is  perfectly  contingent.  But 
the  pure  form  of  perception  in  time,  as  m<2rely  perception 
in  general,  stands  ur  der  the  original  unity  of  conscious- 
ness just  because  the  various  determinations  given  in  it 
are  necessarily  related  to  an  '*/  think"  It  therefore 
stands  under  that  original  unity  by  means  of  the  pure 
synthesis  of  understanding,  which  is  the  a  priori  ground 
of  the  empirical  synthesis.  Only  the  original  unity  of 
apperception  is  objective ;  the  empirical  unity,  with 
vvhich  we  are  not  here  concerned,  and  which  besides  is 
only  derived  from  the  other,  under  given  conditions  in 
concrete,  is  merely  subjective.  To  one  man,  for  instance, 
a  certain  word  suggests  one  thing,  to  another  a  different 
thing.  In  what  is  empirical,  the  unity  of  consciousness 
does  not  hold  necessarily  and  universally  of  that  which 
is  given. 


r 


19.   T/te  Loqical  Form  of  all  Judgments  consists  in  the 
objective  unity  of  the  Conceptions  they  contain. 

141  A  judgment  is  simply  the  way  in  which  given  ideas  are 
brought  to  the  objective  unity  of  apperception.     This  is 

142  the  force  of  the  copula  *'/y,"  which  just  marks  the  dis-/,,^^ 
linction  between  the  obj.ective  unity  and  the  subjective 
unity  of  given  ideas.  It  indicates  their  relation  to  the 
original  apperception,  and  their  necessary  unity.  This 
holds  good  even  if  the  judgment  is  itself  empirical  and 
therefore  contingent.  I  do  not  mean,  that,  in  the  pro- 
position, "  Bodies  are  heavy,''  the  idea  of  heavy  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  idea  of  body  in  empirical 
perception,  but  that  they  are  connected  with  each  other 
in  the  synthesis  of  perceptions  through   the   necessary 
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«;z/*/j^  of  apperception.  That  is  to  say,  the  two  ideas  are 
connected  with  each  other  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  ideas  are  objectively  determined  and 
become  knowledge.  Now,  those  principles  are  all 
derived  from  the  supreme  principle  of  the  tra'^.scendental 
unity  of  apperception.  Through  this  principle  alone, 
ideas  are  related  in  the  way  of  judgment,  and  become 
objectively  valid.  Thus  we  get  a  sufficient  test  of  the 
distinction  between  the  relation  of  ideas  in  a  judgment, 
and  a  relation  of  the  same  ideas  that  is  only  of  subjective 
validity,  as,  for  instance,  a  relation  depending  upon  the 
laws  of  association.  In  the  latter  case,  all  that  I  could 
say  would  be,  that  if  I  lift  a  body,  I  have  a  sensation  of 
weight,  but  not,  that  the  body  is  heavy.  To  say  that  the 
body  is  heavy,  means,  that  the  two  ideas  of  heavy  and 
body  are  connected  together  in  the  object,  whatever  the 
state  of  the  subject  may  be,  and  not  merely  that  they  are 
contiguous  in  my  observation,  repeat  it  as  often  as  I 
please. 


1  ■;• 


143  20.  All  sensuous  Perce f^t ions  stand  unde*'  the  Categories  as 
conditions  under  ivhich  alone  their  various  determin- 
ations can  come  together  in   one    Consciousness. 

The  various  determinations  given  in  a  sensuous  per- 
ception stand  under  the  original  synthetic  unity  of 
apperception,  because  .in  no  other  way  could  there 
possibly  be  any  unity  of  percept.on  (17).  But  that  act 
of  understanding,  by  which  the  determinations  given  in 
consciousness,  whether  these  are  perceptions  or  concep- 
tions, are  brought  under  a  single  apperception,  is  the 
logical  function  of  the  judgment  (iq).  Hence,  all  the 
eli;me!?ts  fjiven  in  an  enipirica'  perception  are  determined 
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by  one  of  the  logical  functions  of  judgment,  and  thus 
brought  into  one  consciousness.  But  the  categories  are 
just  the  functions  of  judgment,  in  so  far  as  these  are 
applied  in  determination  of  the  various  elements  of  a 
given  perception  (13).  Therefore,  the  various  determina- 
tions in  a  given  perception  necessarily  stand  under  the 
categories. 

1^6      22.    The  Category  has  710  other  application  in  Know- 
ledge than  to  Objects  oj  Experience. 

To  think  an  object  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  kno7i.< 
it.  Knowledge  involves  two  elements  :  firstly,  the  con- 
ception or  category,  by  which  an  object  in  general  is 
thought;  secondly,  the  perception  by  which  it  is  given. 
If  no  perception  could  be  given,  corresponding  to  the 
conception,  I  should  no  doubt  be  able  to  think  an  object 
so  far  as  its  form  was  concerned^  but  as  thero  would  be 
no  object  in  which  that  form  was  realized,  I  could  not 
possibly  have  knowledge  oi  any  actual  tiling.  80  far  as 
I  could  know,  there  would  be  nothing,  uud  could  be 
nothing,  to  which  my  thought  might  be  applied.  Now, 
the  ^Esthetic  has  shown  to  us  that  all  the  perception  that 
we  can  have  is  sensuous ;  hence  the  thought  of  an  object 
in  general,  by  means  of  a  pure  conception  of  understand- 
ing, can  become  knowledge,  f  y  Dy  b  jing  brought  into  re- 
147  lation  with  objects  of  sense.  Sensuous  perception  is  either 
the  pure  percej)lion  of  space  and  time,  or  the  empirical 
perception  of  that  which  is  directly  presented  through 
sensation  as  actually  in  space  and  time.  By  the  deter- 
mination of  space  and  time  themselves,  we  can  obtain 
that  a  priori  knowledge  of  objects  which  mathematics 
supplies.     But  this  knowledge  is  only  of  the  form   ot 
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phenomena,  and  it  is  still  doubtful  if  .    lual  things  must 
be  perceived  in  this  form.     Mathemau^al  conceptions, 
therefore,  can  be  called  knowledge,  only  if  it  is  presup- 
posed  that   there   are    actual   things  which  cannot   be 
presented  to  us  except  under  the   form  of  that   pure 
sensuous  perception.     Now,  things  in  space  and  time  are 
given  to  us  only  through  empirical  observation,  that  is,  in 
perceptions  that  are  accompanied  by  sensation.     Hence, 
.  <w        the  pure  conceptions  of  understanding,  even  if  they  are 
^-   «     applied  to  a  priori  perceptions,  as  in  mathematics,  do 
not  yield  a  knowledge  of  things.     Before  there  can  be 
any  knowledge,  the  pure  perceptions,  and  the  concep- 
tions  of  understanding    through   the    medium    of   pure 
perceptions,  must  be  applied  to  empirical  perceptions. 
The  categories,  therefore,  give  us  no  knowledge  of  actual 
';    things,  even  with  the  aid  of  perception,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  empirical  percep- 
tion.    In  other  words,  they  are  merely  conditions  of  the 
possibility  oi  empirical  kmndcdge.      Now,  such  knowledge 
is  called  experience.     Hence  the  categories  have  a  share 
148  in  the  knowledge  of  those  things  only  that  are  objects  of 
possible  experience. 


The  above  proposition  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  it  marks  out  the  limits  of  the  pure  conceptions  of 
understanding  in  their  application  to  objects,  just  as 
Transcendental  ^Esthetic  marked  out  the  limits  of  the 
pure  forms  of  sensvious  perception.  Space  and  time  arc 
but  the  conditions  under  which  objects  that  arc  relative 
to  our  senses  are  capable  ot  being  presented  to  us,  and 
therefore  they  apply  only  within  the  limilH  of  experience. 
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Beyond  those  limits  they  have  no  meaning  whatever,  for 
they  are  only  in  the  senses,  and  have  no  reality  apart 
from  them.  The  pure  conceptions  of  understanding  are 
free  from  this  limitation,  and  extend  to  objects  of  percep- 
tion of  any  kind,  whether  that  perception  is  like  or  unlike 
ours,  if  only  it  is  sensuous,  and  not  intellectual.  But 
this  extension  of  conception  beyond  our  sensuous  per- 
ception does  not  help  us  in  the  least.  For,  the  concep- 
tions  are  m  that  case  quite  empty,  and  we  are  therefore  f-trr  Ae  ...-•  ^-*-«- 
unable  even  to  say  that  there  are  any  objects  correspond- 
ing to  them.  They  are  mere  forms  of  thought  without 
objective  reality,  for  we  have  no  perception  at  hand,  and 
therefore  no  object,  to  which  the  synthetic  unity  of 
apperception,  which  is  the  sole  content  of  those  forms  of 
149  thought,  could  be  applied.  Only  our  sensuous  and 
empirical  perception  can  give  to  them  meaning  and 
reality. 

If  I  suppose  an  object  of  a  uon-sefisuous  perception  to 
be  given,  I  can,  no  doubt,  tliink  of  it  as  having  all  the 
predicates  implied  in  my  presupposition.  I  can  say  that 
the  object  has  none  of  the  determinations  proper  to 
sensuous  perception  :  that  it  is  not  extended  or  in  space, 
that  its  duration  is  not  time,  that  there  is  in  it  no  change 
or  succession  of  states  in  time,  etc.  But  no  real  know- 
ledge of  an  object  is  gained  by  merely  indicr.ting  how  it 
is  not  perceived,  so  long  as  I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  con- 
tent of  its  perception.  I  cannot  in  that  way  understand 
even  the  possibility  of  an  object  to  which  my  pure 
conception  could  apply,  for  I  am  unable  to  bring  forward 
a  perception  corresponding  to  such  an  object,  and  can 
say  only  that  my  perception  can  never  bring  me  into 
contact  with  it.     But  what  most  concerns  us  licre,  is, 
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that  to  a  thing  of  that  nature,  not  even  a  single  category 
could  be  applied.  I  could  not  say,  for  instance,  that 
such  a  thing  is  a  substance,  that  is,  a  thing  that  can  exist 
as  subject,  but  never  as  mere  predicate.  For,  how  could 
I  apply  the  conception  of  substance,  when,  in  the  absence 
of  all  empirical  perception,  I  should  not  even  know  that 
anything  corresponding  to  my  idea  could  exist  at  all  ? 
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150  24.    T/ic  application  of  the  Categories  to  objects 

of  scfise. 

Understanding  is  capable  of  applying  its  pure  concej)- 
c-^ra|flr/«,.tions  to  any  object  of  perception,  whether  the  perception 
is  the  same  as  ours  or  not,  if  only  it  is  sensuous.  But  ^' 
what  this  shows  is  that  those  conceptions  are  but  mere 
forms  ofthoifg/ii\  which  in  themselves  yield  no  knowledge 
of  a  determinate  object.  As  we  have  seen,  the  synthesis, 
or  combination  of  various  elements  implied  in  these  forms 
of  thought,  is  relative  merely  to  the  unity  of  apperception, 
and  only  in  relation  to  that  unity  does  it  make  possible 
any  a  priori  knowledge,  or  rather  that  knowledge  which 
rests  upon  understanding.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only 
transcendental,  but  also  purely  intellectual.  But  there 
lies  in  us  a  certain  fonn  of  a  priori  sensuous  perception, 
which  is  bound  up  with  our  sensibility,  or  the  receptive 
side  of  our  consciousness.  Hence  understandilig,  by  its 
spontaneity,  is  capable  of  determining  the  inner  sense,  by 
bringing  the  various  elements  given  in  pure  perception 
into  conformity  with  the  synthetic  unity  of  apperception. 
Thus  it  can  think  synthetic  unity  of  the  apperception  of 
the  elements  implied  in  a  priori  sensuous  percepHon  as^ 
the  condition  .    der  which  all  objects  of  human  percep- 
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tion  must  necessarily  stand.  In  this  way  the  categories, 
which  in  themselves  are  mere  forms  of  thought,  obtain 
151  objective  reaHty,  or  apphcation  to  objects  that  can  be 
given  to  us  in  perception.  These  objects,  however,  are 
merely  phenomena,  for  only  to  phenomena  do  the  a 
priori  forms  of  perception  apply. 

This  synthesis  of  the  units  of  sensuous  perception, 
which  is  possible  and  necessary  a  priori^  may  be  called 
figural  synthesis  {synthesis  speciosa)^  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  intellectual  synthesis  {synthesis  ititei/ectua/is),  which 
is  thought  in  the  mere  category  as  applicable  to  all  the 
determinations  of  a  perception.  Both  are  transcended,  ialy 
not  merely  because  they  precede  a  priori  other  know- 
ledge, iDut  because  they  make  other  a  priori  knowledge 
possible. 

But  the  figural  synthesis,  when  it  is  considered  merely 
in  relation  to  the  original  synthetic  unity  of  apperception, 
that  is,  to  the  transcendental  unity  which  is  thought  in 
the  categories,  must  be  called,  in  distinction  from  the 
purely  intellectual  combination,  the  transcendental  syn- 
thesis of  imagination.  Imagination  is  the  faculty  of 
setting  before  the  mind  in  perception  an  object  that  is 
not  itself  present.  Now,  all  our  perception  is  sensuous, 
and  hence  imagination  can  give  a  perception  correspond- 
ing to  the  conceptions  of  understanding,  only  under  ^^  ^ydxlUetic^l 
subjective   condition   of  time.      Imagination    therefore -.'J^^-^i  -_<w 
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pertains  to  sensibility.     At  the  same  time  its  synthesis  is 


152  the  expression  of  spontaneous  activity  ;  for,  unlike  sense,' 
imagination  is  not  simply  capable  of  being  determined, 
but  it  is  itself  determining  ;  and  hence  it  can  a  priori 
determine  sense  in  its  form,  in  accordance  with  the  unity 
of  apperception.     Imagination,  then,  is  in  one  point  of 
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view  the  faculty  of  determining  the  sensibility  a  priori ; 
and  its  synthesis  of  the  elements  of  pure  perception,  con- 
forming as  it  does  to  the  categories,  must  be  called  the 
transcendental  synthesis  of  imagination.  This  synthesis 
is  the  result  of  an  action  of  understanding  on  the  sensi- 
bility, or  it  is  the  first  application,  and  so  the  condition 
of  all  other  applications,  of  understanding  to  objects  that 
we  are  capable  of  perceiving.  The  figural  synthesis  is 
distinguished  from  the  intellectual  synthesis  simply  in 
this,  that  the  latter  is  due  purely  to  understanding  in 
isolation  from  imagination.  In  so  far  as  imagination  is  a 
spontaneous  activity,  I  sometimes  call  it/^^^//^//zr  imagin- 
ation, to  distinguish  it  from  reproductive  imagination,  the 
synthesis  of  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  empirical 
laws  of  association.  As  this  latter  synthesis  in  no  way 
helps  to  explain  how  a  priori  knowledge  is  possible,  it 
belongs  to  psychology,  not  to  transcendental  philosophy. 
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iro  26.   Transcetidental  Deduction  of  the  Categories  as 

employed  in  Experience, 

In  the  vieatphysical  deduction  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
categories  have  their  origin  a  priori^  because  they  per- 
fectly agree  with  the  universal  logical  functions  of 
thought.  In  the  transcendental  deduction  (20,  21),  we 
have  seen  how  the  categories  make  possible  the  a  priori 
knowledge  of  objects  of  perception  in  general.  We 
have  now  to  explain  how,  by  means  of  the  categories,  we 
are  capable  of  knowing  a  priori  o\)]qqX'?>  of  which  we  are 
conscious  only  when  our  senses  are  actually  affected. 
What  we  propose  to  explain  is  not  how  there  can  be  an 
a  priori  knowledge  of  sensible  objects  as  regards  the  form 
of  perception,  but  how  there  can  be  an  a  priori  know- 
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ledge  of  the  laws  by  which  the  combination  of  objects 
i6o  is  effected,  or,  as  we  may  say,  what  are  the  laws  imposed 
upon  nature,  without  which  there  would  be  no  nature 
at  all. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  by  synthesis  of 
apprehension  is  meant  the  putting  together  of  various 
determinations  in  an  empirical  perception,  an  act  without 
which  there  could  be  no  observation  or  empirical  con- 
sciousness of  a  phenomenal  object. 

In  space  and  time  we  have  a  priori  forms  of  outer  as 
well  as  inner  perception  ;  and  to  these  the  synthesis  of 
apprehension  must  always  conform,  because  in  no  other 
way  can  apprehension  take  place  at  all.     But  space  and 
time  are  more  than  mere  forms  of  sensuous  perception  : 
they  are  themselves  perceptions  that  contain  a  complex 
of  elements,  and  these  elements  are  conceived  to  be  deter- 
Tiined  fl!/r/m  to  unity  (see  Transcendental  Esthetic). 
Along  with  these  perceptions  (not  in  them)  there  is  pre- 
supposed  a   priori^    as    condition   of  all   synthesis   of 
i6i  apprehension,  a  unity  of  synthesis  of  the  various  determin- 
ations of  inner  and  outer  perception ;  and  this,  again, 
implies  that  whatever  can  be  perceived  as  in  space  and 
time  must  submit  to  combiiiation.     This  synthetic  unity 
can  only  be  the  combination,   in   conformity  with  the 
categories,  of  the  various  elements  of  any  given  perception 
in  an  original  consciousness,  in  so  far  as  the  combination 
is  applied  to  our  sensuous  perception.     Hence,  all  synthesis, 
including  even  that  through  which  sensible  observation  is 
possible,  stands  under  the  catf^gories.     And,  as  experience 
'^  knowledge  by  means  of  connected  observations,  the 
categories  are  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience, 
and  therefore  hold  a  priori  of  all  objects  of  experience. 
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162  I  observe  a  house,  for  instance,  by  the  apprehension  of 
various  determinations  given  in  empirical  perception. 
The  necessary  unity  of  space,  and  of  external  sensuous 
perception  in  general,  is  presu[)posed,  and  I  draw  as  it 
were  an  outline  of  the  house,  in  conformity  with  this 
synthetic  unity  of  its  determinations  in  space.  But,  if  I 
abstract  from  the  form  of  space,  the  very  same  synthetic 
unity  has  its  seat  in  understanding,  and  is  the  category  of 
ijiianlity,  or  the  category  of  the  synthesis  of  the  homo- 
geneous in  any  perception  whatever  To  this  category, 
therefore,  the  synthesis  of  appreliension — that  is,  the 
oliservation — must  completely  conforUi. 

iCt\  Categories  are  conceptions  whicli  a  priori  prescribe 
laws  to  phenomena,  and  therefore  to  nature  as  the  sum 
total  of  all  phenomena  {natiira  materia/iter  spedatd). 
Now,  the  categories  are  not  derived  from  nature,  nor  do 
they  adapt  themselves  to  nature  as  their  model,  for  in 
that  case  they  would  be  merely  empirical.  IIow,  then, 
one  asks,  can  it  be  shown  that  ni?,*^ure  must  adapt  itself  to 
them  ?  How  can  the  categories  determine  o.  priori  the 
combination  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  nature,  instead 
of  going  to  nature  to  find  out  how  [phenomena  are  com- 
bined ?     Here  is  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

164  It  is  no  more  wonderiul  that  the  laws  of  phenomena  in 
nature  must  agree  with  understanding  and  its  a  priori 
form,  or  faculty  of  combining  any  complex  given  to  it, 
than  that  phenomena  themselves  must  agree  with  the 
form  of  rr/nV/"/ .sensuous  perception.  Just  as  phenomena 
have  no  existence  at  all,  apart  from  a  subject  that  has 
senses,  so  tiiere  exist  no  laws  in  phenomena,  apart  from 
a  subject  that  has  understanding.  Tilings  in  themselves 
would  of  course  have  laws  of  their  own,  even  if  they  did 
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not  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  through 
his  understanding,  Eut  phenomena  are  merely  the 
manner  in  which  things  appear  in  consciousness,  and  give 
no  knowledge  of  what  things  may  be  in  themselves.  As 
mere  appearances  they  are  subject  to  no  law  of  con- 
nection but  that  which  is  imposed  by  the  connective 
faculty.  Now,  it  is  imagination  that  connects  the  various 
units  of  sensuous  perception,  and  imagination  is  de- 
pendent upon  understanding  for  the  unity  of  its  intellec- 
tual synthesis,  and  upon  sensibility  for  the  complexity  of 
apprehension.  But  nothing  can  come  under  observation 
without  a  synthesis  of  apprehension,  and  this  empirical 
synthesis  is  dependent  upon  the  transcendental  synthesis, 
and  therefore  upon  the  categories.  Hence,  all  that  can  >{ 
165  be  observed,  or  can  come  to  empirical  consciousness,  Cu':lkt'Zt^ 
that  is,  all  phenomena  of  nature,  must  depend  for  com-  "'*."X^^*jjJ^^ 
bination  upon  the  categories.  In  the  categories,  there-  -  h*.^-^»'*^' 
foie,  nature  as  a  system  of  necessary  laws  {tiatura  .Ti-|„/..v, 
formaliter  spectald)  has  its  ground  and  origin.  Pure 
understanding,  however,  cannot  by  mere  categories  pre- 
scribe a  priori  any  laws  to  phenomena  other  than  those 
universal  laws  of  nature  that  apply  to  all  objects  in  space 
and  time.  Special  laws,  as  relating  only  to  what  is 
cmj)irically  determined,  cannot  be  completely  derived  from 
the  categories,  allhDUgh  they  must  al',  without  exception, 
stand  under  the  categories.  To  learn  what  are  the  special 
laws  of  nature,  we  must  go  to  experience  ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  only  the  a  priori  laws  imposed  by 
understanding  tell  us  what  is  necessary  for  any  experience 
whatever,  and  what  is  capable  of  being  known  as  an 
object  of  experience. 
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27.  Result  of  the  Deduction  of  the  Categories. 

We  cannot  think  an  object  without  categories;  we 
cannot  know  an  object  so  thought  without  perceptions 
that  correspond  to  categories.  Now,  all  our  perceptions 
are  sensuous,  and  therefore  all  our  knowledge  of  objects 
that  are  presented  in  perception  is  empirical.  But 
1.66  empirical  knowledge  is  experience.  Hence  there  can  be 
no  a  priori  knowledge,  except  of  objects  that  are  capable 
of  entering  into  experience. 

But  although  such  knowledge  is  limited  to  objects  of 
experience,   it  is  not  therefore  altogether  derived  from 
experience.     For  pure  perceptions  as  well  as  pure  con- 
ceptions are  elements  in  knowledge,  and  both  are  found 
V-  fc9H  <--^-*^  "^'^^  ^^  ^  priori.     There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can 
V.J.  /l.«f^?|ix'-'r\  account   for  a   necessary   coincidence   of   the   data    of 
•Sj^  ffA—  s^^fV^^^perience  with  the  conceptions  which  we  form  of  its 
'  f^^  ak,^  i^t^objects :  either  that  experience  irust  make  the  concep- 

*~T  ^fJut^  _  tlnnc;  nossihle.  nr  the  ronrentions   must  make  exnerienre 


tions  possible,  or  the  conceptions  must  make  experience 
possible.  The  former  supposition  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  categories,  not  to  speak  of  puie  sensuous 


.t^.«J!  A    1-67  possible.     The  former  supposition  is  inconsistent  with 

t.1  «^^7^  perception;  for  the  categories,  as  a  priori  conceptions, 

JUU<^^<^         ^^^  independent  of  experience,  and  to  derive  them  from 

a.jUa^'-^*^  ''  '^experience  would  be  a  sort  of  gencratio  aequivoca.     The 

T^/'^^***^'''' alternative   supposition,    which    involves    what    may   be 

ft^M-^v/*^-.  j,^jjgj^  ^j^  epigenesis  of  pure  reason,  must  therefore  be 

t«.i/ti*<-^       adopted,  and  we  must  hold  that  the  categories,  as  pro- 
«^^.^  X     >vx:eeding  from  understanding,  contain  the  grounds  of  the 
*"*   *"    ,^   ,,  "|)sssibility  of  any  experience  whatever. 

i6(S.        '     ,        Short  Statement  of  the  Deduction. 

What  has  been  shown  in  the  deduction  of  the  cate- 
gories is  that  the  pure  conceptions  of  understanding,  on 
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which  all  theoretical  « /r/m  knowledge  is  based,  iire  only 
principles  that  make  experience  possible.  In  other 
i6g  words,  they  are  principles  for  the  general  determination  of 
phenomena  in  space  and  time,  a  determination  that 
ultimately  flows  from  the  principle  of  the  original  syn- 
thetic unity  of  apperception  as  the  form  of  understanding 
in  relation  to  space  and  time,  the  original  forms  of 
sensibility. 
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BOOK  II.— THE  ANALYTIC  OF  JUDGMENTS. 


Transcendental  'yudgment. 


132 


If  understanding  is  called  the  fliculty  of  rules,  judgment 
will  be  the  faculty  of  .^  ibsiimption  under  rules,  that  is,  the 
faculty  of  deciding  whether  something  stands  under  a 
given  rule  or  not  (casus  datae  legis).  Now  pure  general 
logic  does  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  lay  down  rules  for  the 
application  of  judgment.  For,  as  it  abstracts  from  all  the 
content  of  knowledge,  its  sole  business  is  to  analyze  the 
•  Impure  form  of  knowledge,  as  expressed  in  conceptions^  ^33 
judgments,  and  inferences,  and  from  this  analysis  to 
derive  formal  rules  for  the  general  use  of  understanding. 

174  The  business  of  transcendental  logic,  on  the  other  hand,;  '35 
is  to  lay  down  definite  rules  which  may  enable  judgment 

to  make  a  correct  and  certain  use  of  the  conceptions  of 
understanding.  For  transcendental  philosophy  has  the 
peculiarity  that  it  not  only  brings  to  light  the  rules,  or 
rather  the  universal  condition  of  rules,  im[)lied  in  the 

175  pure  conceptions  of  understanding,  but  it  is  able  also  to 
indicate  a  priori  the  case  to  which  each  rule  should  be 
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^M^  yx^*^   applied.     The  reason  of  its  superiority  in  this  respect 

o^jtl^X^c^  n.       Q^gj.  ^11  Qti^gj.  theoretical  sciences,  except  mathematics, 

/-  y  i    is   that   the   conceptions   with  which   it  deals  relate  to 

The  transcendental  doctrine  of  judgment  consists  of  i- 
two  chapters.  The  first  treats  of  the  sensuous  condition 
without  which  no  pure  conceptions  of  understanding  can 
be  used.  This  is  called  the  schematism  of  understanding. 
The  second  deals  with  the  synthetic  judgments,  which 
arise  aprioriwhtn  the  pure  conceptions  of  understanding 
are  Drought  into  use  under  that  condition,  and  which 
^mderlie  all  other  a  priori  knowledge.  It  treats,  in  other 
words,  of  the  principles  of  pure  understanding. 
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176   Chapter  I. — The  Schematism  of  the  Categories.   13J 

In  all  subsumption,  the  object  of  which  we  are  conscious 
must  be  homogeneous  with  the  conception  under  which  it 
is  brought ;  in  other  words,  the  conception  must  contain 
some  determination  that  is  also  present  in  the  object 
subsumed  under  it.  This  in  fact  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  an  object  is  contained  under  a  conception. 
The  empirical  conception  of  a  p/aie,  for  instance,  is 
homogeneous  with  the  pure  geometrical  conception  of  a 
circle,  because  the  roundness  which  is  thought  as  a  deter- 
mination of  the  plate  is  presented  as  a  perception  in  the 
circle. 

Now,  a  pure  conception,  or  category,  is  quite  hetero- 
geneous from  an  empirical  perception,   or  indeed  from 
any  sensuous  perception,   and  hence  no  pure   concep- 
tion can  ever  be  found  realized  in  a  perception.      No 
1/7  one  will  say  that  the  category  of  cause  can  be  made 
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visible  lO  sense,  or  can  be  presented  in  a  particular 
perception  as  a  property  of  it.  How  then  can  a  percep- 
tion be  subsumed  under  a  pure  conception?  How  can 
a  category  be  applied  in  determination  of  an  object  of 
sense  ?  It  is  because  this  very  natural  and  very  important  138 
question  demands  an  answer  that  a  transcendental  doc- 
trine of  judgment  is  necessary.  It  must  be  shown  how 
pure  conceptions  of  understanding  can  possibly  be  applied 
to  phenomena.  In  other  sciences  it  is  not  necessary  to 
show  that  conceptions  are  applicable  to  objects,  because 
the  general  conception  of  the  object  is  not  in  the  same 
way  distinct  and  heterogeneous  from  the  object  as 
presented  hi  conrrdo. 

Manifestly  there  must  be  some  third  thing,  which  is 
homogeneous  on  the  one  hand  with  the  category,  and  on 
the  other  hand  with  the  object  of  sense,  and  which  thus 
makes  the  application  of  the  one  to  the  other  possible. 
This  mediating  idea  must  be  pure,  or  free  from  any 
empirical  element,  and  yet  it  must  be  at  once  intellectual 
and  sensuous.     Such  an  idea  is  the  transcendental  schema 

The  catego-y  contains  the  pure  synthetic  unity  of  any ' 
elements   of  'vhich  we  can  be  conscious   as   different. 
Time,  as  the  formal  condition  of  the  various  determina- 
tions of  inner  sense,  and  therefore  of  the  connections  of 
all  our  ideas,  contains  ^)!/r/(?;7  in  pure  perception  a  variety 
of  differences.      Now,  a  transcendental  determination  of 
time  is  so  far  homogeneous  with   the   category   which 
1^8  gives  unity  to  it,  that  it  is  universal,  and  rests  upon  an  a 
priori  rule.     But,  on  its  other  side,  that  determination  is 
to  a  certain  extent  homogeneous  with  the  object  of  sense,  139 
since  time  is  present  in  every  object  of  which  we  can  be 
empirically  conscious.     By  means  of  the  transcendental 
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determination  of  time  or  schema,  the  category  may  there- 
fore be  applied  to  phenomena,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  phenomenon  may  be  subsumed  under  the  category. 

179.,  In  itself  a  schema  is  merely  a  product  of  imagination;  uq 
but,  as  in  producing  it  imagination  does  not  seek  to  set 
before  itself  an  individual  object  of  perception,  but  to 
produce  unity  in  the  general  determination  of  sensibility, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  schema  and  the  image. 
If  I    set   down   five   points   one   after   the   other,   thus 

I  have  before  me  an  image  of  the  number 

five.  But  if  I  think  simply  of  number — of  any  number  at 
all,  be  it  five  or  a  hundred — my  thought  is  rather  of  the 
method  by  which  a  certain  sum,  say  a  thousand,  may  be 
presented  in  an  image,  in  conformity  with  a  certain  con- 
ception, than  itself  an  image.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  very 
hard  to  compare  the  image  of  so  large  a  number  as  a 
thousand  with  the  conception  of  it.     Now,  the  conscious- 

180  ness  of  a  universal  process  of  imagination,  by  which  an 
image  is  provided  for  a  conception,  is  what  I  call  the 
schema  of  a  conception. 

In  point  of  fact,  schemata,  and  not  images,  lie  at  the 
^' ,, ,  foundation  of  our  pure  sensuous  conceptions.  No  image  141 
j."f-i-vvs>-  of  a  triangle  can  ever  be  adequate  to  the  general 
conception  of  triangle.  The  conception  includes  all 
triangles — right-angled,  obtuse-angled,  etc. ;  and,  hence, 
the  image  which  I  can  set  before  myself  can  never  reach 
to  the  universality  of  the  conception,  but  occupies  only  a 
part  of  its  sphere.  The  schema  of  the  triangle  can  exist 
nowhere  but  in  thought :  it  is  simply  a  rule  for  the 
synthesis  of  imagination,  in  the  determination  of  pure 
figures  in  space.  Much  less  can  a  single  object  of 
experience,  or  an  image  of  a  single  object,  reach  to  the 
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universality  of  an  empirical  conception.  The  direct 
relation  of  an  empirical  conception  is  to  the  schema  of 
imagination,  or  the  rule  by  which  a  perception  is  deter- 
mined in  conformity  with  that  conception.  The  concep- 
tion of  a  dog,  for  instance,  is  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
imagination  in  tracing  out  the  figure  of  a  certain  four- 
footed  animal ;  but  it  cannot  be  restricted  to  any  single 
determinate  figure  that  experience  can  supply,  nor  can  it 
even  be  presented  ///  concreto  in  any  possible  image  that  I 
am  capable  of  imagining.  This  schematism  of  our  under- 
standing, in  its  application  to  phenomena  and  to  their 
pure  form,  is  an  art  hidden  away  in  the  depths  of  the 
i3i  human  soul,  the  secret  of  which  we  need  not  hope  to 
drag  forth  to  the  light  of  day.  This  much  may  be  said  : 
that  the  ijnage  is  a  product  of  the  empirical  faculty  of 
\.  sductive  in lagination ;  while  the  schema  of  sensuous 
conceptions,  as,  for  instance,  of  figures  in  space,  is  a  142 
product,  and  as  it  were  a  monogram,  of  pure  a  priori 
imagination,  which  makes  the  consciousness  of  an  image 
possible  at  all.  An  image  is  necessarily  connected  with 
a  conception  through  the  schema,  and  is  in  no  case  quite 
congruent  with  the  conception.  But  what  distinguishes 
the  schema  of  a  pure  conception  of  understanding  as 
such,  is  that  it  cannot  be  presented  in  an  image  at  all, 
but  is  simply  the  pure  synthesis,  which  conforms  to  a  rule 
of  unity  expressed  in  the  category.  Such  a  schema  is  a 
transcendental  product  of  imagination.  It  is  a  determina- 
tion of  the  inner  sense  according  to  conditions  of  its  form 
of  time  in  view  of  all  ideas,  a  determination  which  is 
necessary,  if  ideas  are  to  be  brought  together  a  priori 
in  one  conception,  in  conformity  with  the  unity  of 
apperception. 
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182       'I'he  pure  imiigo  of  all  magnitudes  ((juania)  that  arc 
presented  in  outer  sense  is  s[)a<:e  ;  the  pure  inmge  of  all 
f  ■    objects  of  sense,  inner  as  well  as  outer,   is   tinie.     Hut 
•^ 'i  ^*^  "  quantity  (^$'//f//////^^j,  as  a  conception  of  understanding, 


\ 


\ 


has  as  its  schema  number,  or  the  idea  of  the  successive 
addition  of  homogeneous  unit  to  homogeneous  unit. 
Number  is,  therefore,  the  unity  of  synthesis  imj)lie(l  in  14;, 
putting  together  any  homogeneous  units  of  perception 
whatever,  a  unity  which  results  from  the  generation  of 
time  itself  in  the  apprehension  of  the  perception. 
^%^  The  category  of  reality  is  the  conception  of  that  which 
corresponds  to  any  sensation  whatever,  and  therefore  of 
that,  the  very  idea  of  which  is  that  it  has  l)eing  in  time  ; 
the  category  of  negation  is  the  concei)tion  of  that,  the 
very  idea  of  whicii  is  that  it  has  nt)  being  in  lime.  The 
opposition  of  reality  and  negation  therefore  rests  upon 
the  distinction  between  a  time  as  filled  and  the  same 
time  as  empty.  And,  as  time  is  merely  the  form  of  per- 
ception, that  which  in  the  phenomenon  corresponds  to 
.»  A  A*  Sensation  is  the  trangceudcnlal  mattiir,  oi;,.rcality,  of  all 


Vv 
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»; 


objects  as  actual  things.  Now,  every  sensation  has  a 
degree  or  magnitude  l)y  which  it  is  capable  of  filling  the 
same  time  more  or  less,  or,  in  other  words,  of  occupying 
the  inner  sense,  with  more  or  less  completeness,  down  to 
he  vanishing  point  ( =  o  ~  ncgatio).  Hence,  there  is 
183  a  relation  and  connection,  or  rather  a  transition  from 
reality  to  negation,  which  makes  us  capable  of  setting 
every  reality  before  ourselves  as  a  quantum.  The  schema 
of  reality,  as  the  quantity  of  something  so  fir  as  it  fills  a 
time,  is  just  this  continuous  and  uniform  generation  of 
reality  in  time,  by  the  gradual  descent  from  a  sensation 
that  has  a  certain  degree  in  time  to  its  disappearance,  or, 
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what  is  the  same  thing,  the  gradual  ascent  from  the 
negation  of  sensation  to  its  definite  degree. 
J  The  schema  of  substance  is  the  permanence  of  the  '44 
real  in  time,  or  the  idea  of  the  real  as  presupposed  in  the 
empirical  determination  of  time,  and  as  persisting  while 
all  else  changes.  Time  does  not  itself  pass  away,  but  the 
changeable  in  time  i)asses  away  in  its  |)articular  being. 
What  corresponds  in  the  phenomenon  to  time,  which  is  in 
itself  unchangeable  and  permanent,  is  the  unchangeable 
in  existence,  or  substance;  and  only  in  reference  to 
substance  can  the  succession  and  the  co-existence  of 
phenomena  be  determined  in  time. 
//  The  schema  of  cause,  and  of  the  causality  of  a  thing 
in  general,  is  the  real  which  is  supposed  never  to  exist 
without  being  followed  by  something  else.  It  consists, 
therefore,  in  the  succession  of  various  determinations,  in 
so  far  as  that  succession  is  subject  to  a  rule. 

'^The  schema  of  community  (reciprocal  action),   or  of   a      ,,      ■  ., 
tiie  reciprocal  causality  of  substances  as  regards  their 
184  accidents,  is  the  co-existence  in  conformity  with  a  uni- 
versal rule  of  the  determinations  of  one  substance  with 
those  of  another. 

^  The  schema  of  possibility  is  the  harmony  of  the 
synthesis  of  different  ideas  with  conditions  of  time  in 
general.  Opposites,  for  instance,  cannot  exist  in  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time,  but  only  the  one  after  the 
other.  The  schema  of  possibility  therefore  determines 
how  a  thing  is  capable  of  being  known  at  any  time. 
/  The  schema  of  actuality  is  existence  in  a  determinate  145 
time. 

^  The  schema  of  necessity  is  the  existence  of  an  object 
at  all  times. 
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From  all  this  it  is  plain  that  the  schema  of  every  one 
of  the  categories  is  in  some  way  relative  to  time.  The 
schema  of  quantity  is  the  generation  or  synthesis  of  time 
itself  in  the  successive  ap])rehension  of  an  object ;  the 
schema  of  quality,  the  synthesis  of  sensation,  as  implied 
in  observation,  with  the  consciousness  of  time,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  filling  up  of  time  ;  the  schema  of 
relation,  the  relation  of  diflferent  perceptions  to  one 
another  at  all  times,  or  in  conformity  with  a  rule  for  the 
determination  of  time  ;  lastly,  the  schema  of  modality, 
in  its  three  forms,  time  itself  as  the  correlative  of  the 
determination  whether  and  how  an  object  belongs  to 
time.  The  schemata  are,  therefore,  just  (T/;'/^?^/ determi- 
nations of  time  in  conformity  with  ruies.  Following  the 
order  of  the  categories,  we  find  that  these  rules,  which 
185  api)ly  to  all  possible  objects  of  experience,  relate  to  the 
'*'  .yg/v>j_o/"  timc\  the  oiulcut-c^  tiiuc^  tlie  order  of  time,  and  the 
cotuprencnsum  of  tune. 

We  thus  see  that  the  schematism  of  understanding, 
through  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  imagination,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  way  in  which  the  various 
determinations  of  perception  are  reduced  to  unity  in  the 
inner  sense,  and  so  indirectly  to  the  unity  of  apperception, 
the  function  that  corresponds  to  the  receptivity  of  inner 
sense.  The  schemata  are,  therefore,  the  true  and  only  146 
'<  '"^conditions  under  which  the  categories  obtain  signtjicance, 
"^  *"  by  being  brought  into  relation  v.'ith  objects.  In  the  end, 
therefore,  the  categories  have  no  other  application  than 
to  objects  of  a  possible  experience.  They  merely  serve 
to  bind  phenomena  together  under  universal  rules  of 
synthesis,  by  means  of  a  necessary  a  priori  unity  that  has 
its  source  in  the  necessary  combination  of  all  conscious- 
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ncss  in  the  original  unity  of  apperception.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  categories  make  phenomena  fit  for  a  thorough- 
going connect'on  in  one  experience. 

Within  this  whole  of  possible  experience  all  our  know- 
ledge lies,  and  in  the  universal  relation  to  possible 
ex])erience  consists  that  transcendental  truth  which 
precedes  empirical  truth  and  makes  it  possible. 

But  no  one  can   fail   to  see  that,   although   only  the 
S6  schemata  of  sensibility  can  realize  the  categories,  they 
none  the  less  restrict  them.     For,  the  schemata  limit  the  O 
categories  by  conditions  that  lie  outside  of  understanding     v 
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categories  by  conditions  that  lie  outside  of  understanding  "^  i  "V  W 
and  in  sensibility.  The  schema  is  in  harmony  with  the'^^r^  ^  1  -^ 
category,  but  it  is  properly  merely  the  sensuous  appear-  --^      \      ^    " 


ance  or  sensuous  conception  of  an  object.  Now,  it  is  vs^  ~  ^  • 
naturally  supposed  that  the  sphere  of  a  conception  j  ;  j  ^ 
previously  restricted  is  enlarged  when   the  restriction  is  '^  "O  ^     t, 


taken  away.  Hence  it  may  be  thought  that  the  categories  147 
in  their  purity,  or  apart  from  all  conditions  of  sensibility, 
hold  true  of  things  as  tlicy  really  are  ;  while  the  schemata 
present  them  only  as  they  appear.  On  this  view  the 
categories  will  have  a  much  wider  meaning  than  the 
schemata,  and  will  be  quite  independent  of  tnem.  And 
this  is  so  far  true  that,  even  apart  from  all  sensuous  con- 
ditions the  categories  are  not  meaningless,  for  they  still 
have  the  logical  meaning  of  the  unity  of  our  ideas  of  ob- 
jects. But  no  conception  has  in  itself  objective  meaning, 
because,  apart  from  the  conditions  of  sensibility,  there  is 
no  object  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  Substance,  for 
instance,  viewed  apart  from  the  sensuous  determination 
of  permanence,  simply  means,  that  which  can  be  thought 
only  as  subject,  never  as  the  predicate  of  anything  else. 
187  But  such  an  idea  has  no  meaning  for  us,  because  it  tells 
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US  nothing  whatever  about  the  actual  nature  of  the  thing 
that  is  thought  to  be  an  ultimate  subject.  Without 
schemata,  therefore,  the  categories  are  only  functions  of 
understanding  for  conceptions,  and  give  no  knowledge 
of  objects.  Meaning  comes  to  them  from  sensibility,  and 
sensibility  realises  understanding  only  by  restricting  it. 


I  , 


Chapter  II. — ^Principles   of  Pure  Understanding.  148 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  considered  the 
transcendental  faculty  of  judgment  with  reference  onl) 
to  the  universal  conditions,  under  which  it  is  justified  in 
employing  the  categories  for  the  ])roduclion  of  synthetic 
judgments.  We  have  now  to  set  forth,  in  systematic 
order,  the  judgments  which  understanding,  under  that 
critical  provision,  actually  produces  a  priori.  The 
table  of  categories  will  no  doubt  be  a  safe  and  natural 
,00  guide.  Accordingly  we  find  that  all  the  principles  of  161 
pure  understanding  are — 

I .  Axioms  of  Perception. 
2.  Anticipations  of  3.  Analogies  of 

Oljservation.  Experience. 

4.   Postulates  of  Empirical  Thought. 


'■;l' 
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20 


I.  Ayims  of  Perceptuitu  (^  ^  ^^    ^' 

The  pnnciple  of  these  is  :  All  perceptions  are  extensive 
magnitudes. 

Proof. 

203      ]]y  af  extensive   magnitude,  I  mean   a  magnitude  in  »''- 

which   the   idea  of  the   parts  necessarily  precedes  and 

makes  possible  the   idea  of  the  whole.     I  cannot  have 
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the  idea  of  a  line,  however  small  it  may  be,  with- 
out drawing  it  in  thought ;  only  by  producing  its  parts 
cue  after  the  other,  beginning  from  a  certain  point,  do  ^^S 
I  mark  out  the  line  as  a  perception.  Similarly  with 
every  portion  of  time,  even  the  smallest.  I  am  con- 
scious cf  time  only  in  the  successive  advance  *^rom  one 
moment  to  another,  and  it  is  by  the  addition  of  all  the 
parts  that  a  definite  quantity  of  time  is  at  last  generated. 
Now,  either  space  or  time  is  present  in  every 
:o4  phenomc  on  as  its  pure  element ;  and  as  this  pure 
element  can  be  known  in  apprehension  only  by  a 
succescive  synthesis  of  part  with  part,  every  perception 
is  an  extensive  magnitude.  No  phenomenon,  tnerefore, 
can  be  perceived  at  all  without  being  perceived  as  an 
aggregate  or  collection  of  previously  given  parts,  a  ^^ 
characteristic  which  does  not  hold  good  of  every  sort  of 
magnitude,  but  only  of  those  magnitudes,  which,  from 
their  very  nature,  are  apprehended  and  presented  in 
consciousness  as  extensive. 

On  this  successive  synthesis  of  productive  imagina- 
tion in  the  generation  of  figures,  deometry,  as  the 
mathematics  of  extension,  is  based.  'I'he  axioms  of 
geometry  express  the  conditions  of  sensuous  perception 
a  priori^  without  which  no  schema  of  any  pure  concep- 
tion of  an  external  object  is  possible  ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  between  any  two  points  only  one  straight  line  can  be 
drawn  ;  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space, 
etc.  Such  axioms  as  thes(^  i)roperly  apply  only  to 
magnitudes  (quanta)  as  such. 

As  to  (juantity  (quantitas)^  that  is,  the  answer  io  the 
question  how  large  a  thing  is,  there  are,  strictly  speaking, 
no  axioms,  although  several  of  the  propositions  referring  164 
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to  it  are  synthetic  and  immediately  certain  (indemon- 
strabilia).  The  propositions,  that  if  equals  be  added  to 
equals  the  wholes  are  equal,  and  that  if  equals  be  taken 
from  equals  the  remainders  are   equal,  are  analytic  pro- 

205  positions  ;  for  I  am  directly  conscious  that  the  quantity 
generated  in  the  one  case  is  identical  with  the  quantity 
generated  in  the  other ;  these  propositions,  therefore, 
have  no  title  to  be  called  axioms,  which  must  needs  be 
a  priori  synthetic  propositions.  There  are,  indeed, 
simple  numerical  propositions  which  are  synthetic ;  but, 
unlike  the  synthetic  propositions  of  geometry,  they  are 
not  universal,  and  therefore  even  they  cannot  be  called 
axioms,  but  only  numerical  formulx.  That  7  +  5  =  1 2  is 
not  an  analytic  proposition.  For,  neither  the  idea  of  7, 
nor  that  of  5,  nor  the  idea  of  the  combination  of  the  two, 
yields  the  number  12.  But,  while  it  is  synthetic, 
the  proposition  7  +  5  =  12  is  merely  individual.  The 
synthesis  of  the  homogeneous  can  here  take  place  only 
in  one  way,  although  no  doubt  the  numbers  may  afterwards 
be  employed  universally.  If  I  say  that  a  triangle  may  be 
constructed  out  of  three  lines,  any  two  of  which  are 
together  greater  than  the  third,  I  have  before  my  mind 
the  mere  function  of  productive  imagination,  which  may 
draw  the  lines  greater  or  smaller,  and  bring  them  165 
together  in  all  sorts  of  angles  at  will.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  7  is  possible  only  in  one  way,  and  the 
number  12  can  be  produced  only  by  the  synthesis  of  5 

206  with  it.     If  mere  numerical  formul.ii  like  this  are  to  be 
called  axioms,  the  number  of  axioms  will  be  infinite. 

This  transcendental  principle  of  the  mathematics  of 
nature  greatly  enlarges  our  a  priori  knowledge.  It  shows, 
as  nothing  else  can  show,  that  mathematics  in  all  its 
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precision  is  applicable  to  objects  of  experience  ;  and  this, 
so  far  from  being  self-evident,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  controversy.  Phenomena  are  not  things  in  them- 
selves. Empirical  perception  is  possible  only  through 
the  pure  perception  of  space  and  of  time  ;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  geometry  says  of  pure  perception  is  beyond 
dispute  true  also  of  empirical  perception.  All  attempts^  y< /«  "1?/^ 
to  evade  this  conclusion,  by  showing  that  objects  of^^'^'^f^ 
sense  need  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  geometrical  j 
construction — for  instance,  the  rule  of  the  infinite  divisi-j 
bility  of  lines  and  angles — must  be  at  once  set  aside. 
Were  such  a  contention  true,  the  objective  truth  of 
geometry,  and  therefore  of  all  mathematics,  would  be 
overthrown,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  why  and 
how  far  mathematics  should  be  applied  to  phenomena  at 
all.  The  syntliesis  of  spaces  and  times,  as  the  essential 
forms  of  all  perception,  is  that  which  makes  the  appre- 
hension of  a  phenomenon  even  possible,  and  hence  it  is  i66 
the  condition  of  all  external  experience,  and  so  of  all 
knowledge  of  external  objects.  Whatever  pure  mathe- 
matics proves  to  be  true  of  space  and  time  must  necessarily 
hohl  good  of  all  external  objects.  All  objections  to  the 
207  truth  of  applied  mathematics  are  but  the  chicanery  of  an 
ill-advised  reason,  which  wrongly  seeks  to  free  objects 
of  sense  from  the  formal  condition  of  our  sensibility, 
and  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  things  in  themselves 
;i[)j)rehended  by  undersianding.  If  phenomena  were 
really  things  in  themselves,  we  could  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  them  a  priori ;  and  as  no  synthetic  judgments 
can  be  based  upon  pure  conceptions  of  space,  geometry, 
as  the  science  of  the  properties  of  space,  would  itself  be 
impossible. 
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2.  Anticipations  of  Observation, 

The  principle  of  these  is  :  In  ^1  phenomena  the  real, 
which  is  an  object  of  sensation,  has  intensive  magnitude 
or  degree. 

Proof. 

209  If  it  should  turn  out  that  in  all  sensations  as  such,  how-  \{^ 
ever  they  may  differ  from  one  another,  there  is  something 
that  can  be  known  a  priori ;  this  would,  in  a  very  special 
sense,  deserve  to  be  called  an  anticipation.     For  by  this 
name  we  should  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that 

it  is  possible  to  say  something  a  priori  about  the  nature 
of  empirical  objects,  that  is,  about  that  very  element  in 
them  which  is  due  to  experience. 

If  no  heed  is  paid  to  the  succession  of  different 
sensations,  apprehension  by  means  of  mere  sensation 
is  found  to  occupy  only  a  moment.  Here  there  is  no 
successive  synthesis,  advancing  from  the  consciousness  of 
the  parts  to  the  consciousness  of  the  whole,  and  therefore 
that  in  the  phenomenon  which  is  called  sensation  has  no 
extensive  m.agnitude.  The  absence  of  sensation  from  the 
moment  that  it  fills  would  therefore  carry  with   it  the 

210  consciousness  of  that  moment  as  empty  -  o.  Now  that  168 
which  in  empirical  perception  corresponds  to  sensation  is 
reality  (rcalitas  phacnomenon)  ;  that  which  corresponds  to 
the  absence  of  sensation  is  negation  =  o.  But  every 
sensation  is  capable  of  diminution,  so  that  it  can  decrease 
and  gradually  disappear.  Between  reality  in  the  pheno- 
menon and  negation,  there  is,  therefore,  a  continuous 
series  of  many  possible  intermediate  sensations,  the 
difference  between  any  two  of  which  is  always  less  than 
the  difference  between  the  given  sensation  and  zero  or 
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complete  negation.  That  is  to  say,  the  real  in  the 
phenomenon  always  has  a  quantity,  but  of  this  quantity 
there  is  no  consciousness  in  apprehension,  because 
apprehension,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the  inner  sensation, 
takes  place  in  one  moment,  and  does  not  consist  in 
a  successive  synthesis  of  different  sensations,  and  there- 
fore does  not  advance  from  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
Hence  the  real  has  magnitude,  but  not  extensive 
magnitude. 

Now,  a  magnitude  that  is  apprehended  only  as  unity, 
plurality  being  conceived  in  it  as  simply  approximation 
to  negation  =  o,  I  call  an  intensive  magnitude.  Every 
reality  in  a  phenomenon  has  therefore  intensive  magni- 
tude or  degree.  This  reality  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause, 
either  of  sensation  or  of  some  other  reality  in  the  pheno- 
menon, for  instance,  a  change.  The  degree  of  reality  is 
then  called  momentum,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  momen- 
tum of  gravity,  to  indicate  a  quantity,  the  apprehension  of  169 
which  is  not  successive  but  instantaneous.  I  make  this 
remark  merely  in  passing,  for  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat 
of  causality. 

Every  sensation,  then,  and  conseciuently  every  reality 
in  a  phenomenon,  however  small  it  may  be,  has  an 
intensive  magnitude  or  degree  that  can  always  become 
less,  and  between  reality  and  negation  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  possible  realities,  and  of  possible  smaller 
perceptions.  The  colour  red,  for  instance,  has  a  degree 
which,  however  small  it  may  be,  is  never  the  smallest 
possible  j  and  so  with  heat,  the  momentum  of  gravity,  etc. 

The  property  of  magnitudes,  by  which  no  part  in  them 
is  the  smallest  possible,  or  no  part  is  simple,  is  called  their 
continuity.     Space  and  time  are  quanta  continua,  because 
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no  part  of  them  can  be  presented  that  is  not  enclosed 
between  limits  (points  or  moments),  and  therefore  each 
part  of  space  is  itself  a  space,  each  part  of  time  is  itself  a 
time.  Space  consists  only  of  spaces,  time  of  times. 
Points  and  moments  are  but  limits,  that  is,  mere  places 
of  limitation  in  space  and  time,  and  as  such  always 
presuppose  the  perceptions  which  they  are  to  limit  or 
determine.  Mere  places  are  not  constituent  parts,  which 
can  be  given  prior  to  space  or  time,  and  out  of  which  170 
space  and  time  can  be  made  up.  Such  magnitudes  may 
also  be  called ^tienf,  because  the  synthesis  of  productive 
imagination,  by  which  they  are  generated,  is  a  progression 

212  in  time,  the  continuity  of  which  is  usually  designated  by 
the  term^ux  oxflowifig. 

All  phenomena  are  continuous  magnitudes,  and  that 
in  two  ways :  as  pure  perceptions,  they  are  continuous 
extensive  magnitudes,  and  as  perceptions  of  sense  contain- 
ing sensation,  and  therefore  reality,  they  are  continuous 
intensive  magnitudes.  When  the  synthesis  of  determina- 
tions is  interrupted,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  various 
objerfs  of  sp^f;?,  nni-  a  single  phenomenon  as  a  quantum. 
Such  an  aggregate  is  produced,  not  by  continuing  without 
break  the  productive  synthesis  with  which  we  begin,  but 
by  continually  renewing  a  synthesis  that  is  continually 
coming  to  an  end. 

As  all  phenomena,  whether  they  are  viewed  extensively  i?' 

213  or  intensively,  are  continuous  magnitudes,  the  continuity 
of  all  change,  or  transition  of  a  thing  from  one  state  into 
another,  might  readily  be  proved  here,  and  indeed  proved 
mathematically.  But  the  causality  of  a  change,  as  pre- 
supposing empirical  principles,  does  not  come  within  the 
province  of  transcendental  philosophy.     Understanding 
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can  give  us  no  hint  a  priori  that  there  can  be  a  cause, 
which  is  capable  of  changing  the  state  of  things,  that  is, 
determining  them  to  the  opposite  of  a  given  state.  It  is 
not  simply  that  we  cannot  understand  a  priori  how  this 
can  take  place — for  there  are  many  other  instances  of  a 
similar  failure  in  a  priori  knowledge, — but  that  only  certain 
determinations  of  objects  are  capable  of  change  at  all, 
and  what  these  determinations  are  we  can  learn  only 
from  experience,  although  no  doubt  the  cause  must  lie  in 
that  which  is  unchangeable.  The  only  data  that  we  have 
here  before  us,  are  the  pure  conceptions  implied  in  all 
possible  experience,  which  contain  nothing  empirical ; 
nor  can  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  primary  facts  of  experi- 
ence which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  pure  physics  without 
destroying  the  unity  of  our  system. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
the  principle  of  understanding  now  under  consideration 
is  of  great  value  in  enabling  us  to  anticipate  perceptions  of 
sense,  and  even  to  some  extent  to  supply  their  place,  by 
guarding  us  against  all  false  inferences  that  might  be 
drawn  from  their  absence. 
214  If  all  reality  in  perception  has  a  degree,  between  which 
and  negation  there  is  an  infinite  series  of  ever  smaller 
degrees,  and  if  each  sense  must  have  a  definite  degree  of 
receptivity  for  sensations,  it  is  evident  that  no  perception, 
and  therefore  no  experience,  can  prove,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  any  possible  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  that  a 
phenomenon  is  absolutely  destitute  of  reality.  That  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  way  of  proving  from  experience  that  there 
is  empty  space  or  empty  time.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  complete  absence  of  reality  from  a  perception  of 
sense  can  never  be  observed ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
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the  absence  of  all  reality  can  never  be  inferred  from  any 
variation  in  the  degree  of  reality  of  a  phenomenon,  nor 
ought  it  ever  to  be  brought  forward  in  explanation  of  that 
variation.  For,  although  the  whole  perception  of  a 
certain  definite  space  or  time  is  real  through  and  through, 
so  that  no  part  of  it  is  empty ;  yet,  as  every  reality  has  a 
degree,  which  may  diminish  by  infinite  degrees  down  to 
nothing  (the  void),  while  the  extensive  magnitude  of  the  173 
phenomenon  remains  unchanged,  there  must  be  an  infinity 
of  degrees  with  which  space  or  time  may  be  filled  ;  hence 
the  intensive  magnitude  may  be  greater  or  less  in  different 
phenomena,  although  the  extensive  magnitude  of  the 
perception  remains  the  same. 

217  The  quality  of  sensation — colour,  taste,  etc., — is  always  175 
merely  empirical,  and  cannot  be  known  a  prio7'L  But 
the  real  that  corresponds  to  sensations  in  general,  and  is 
opposed  to  negation  =  o,  stands  merely  for  that  the  very 
conception  of  which  implies  being,  and  it  has,  therefore, 
no  other  meaning  than  the  synthesis  in  empirical  con- 
sciousness generally.  In  the  inner  sense,  that  empirical  [^5 
consciousness  can  be  raised  from  o  to  any  higher  degree, 

so  that  the  extensive  magnitude  of  a  perception  may  be 
greater  or  less,  even  when  the  intensive  magnitude 
remains  the  same.  Thus,  the  degree  of  sensation  excited 
by  an  illuminated  surface,  may  be  as  great  as  that  pro- 
duced by  a  number  of  less  illuminated  surfaces,  the 
aggregate  extent  of  which  is  twice  as  large.     In  consider- 

218  ing  the  intensive  magnitude  of  a  phenomenon,  we  may, 
therefore,  abstract  entirely  from  its  extensive  magnitude, 
and  diink  only  of  the  sensation,  filling  a  single  moment, 
as  generated  by  a  synthesis  that  advances  uniformly  from 
o  to  the  given  empirical  consciousnes.     Thus,  while  all 
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sensations  as  such  are  given  a  posteriori,  it  can  be  known 
a  priori  that  to  all  belongs  the  property  of  having  a 
degree.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  quantity  in  general  only 
a  single  quality — the  quality  of  continuity,  can  be  known 
a  priori^  but  that  of  quality,  or  the  reality  of  phenomena, 
nothing  more  than  the  intensive  quantity,  or  the  posses- 
sion of  degree,  can  be  known  a  priori,  while  all  else  has 
to  be  learned  from  experience. 


3.    Analogies  of  Experience. 
The  principle  of  these  is:  Experience  is  possible  only 


through  the  consciousness  of  a  necessary  connection  of 
perceptions  of  sense. 

Proof. 

219  The  three  7nodi  oi  \.\mQ  vlxq permanence,  succession,  SiVidt.  I'j  1 
co-existence.     All  the  relations  of  phenomena  in  time  will 
therefore  be  expressed  in  three  rules,  which  precede  all 
experience  and  make  it  possible  at  all.     These  rules  state 

all  the  conditions  under  which  phenomena  can  possibly 
exist,  in  conformity  with  their  unity  in  time. 

220  The  principle  of  all  three  analogies  rests  upon  the  neces- 
sary unity  of  apperception  in  all  empirical  consciousness, 

'\ox  perceptions  of  sense,  at  every  moment  of  time.  And  Su^  a  s^/^j 
as  the  unity  of  apperception  is  the  a  priori  condition  of  '^■^'^  ^w(-n 
all  perception,  that  principle  is  based  upon  the  synthetic      V  ' 

'i''>A unity  of  all  phenomena  as  regards  their  relation  in  time.  ,j-^^«J:  e^h,'* 
The  original  apperception  is  related  to  the  inner  sense,  \  K«*-^*-^ 
which  contains  all  possible  objects  of  consciousness,  or, 
more  exactly,  it  is  related  a  priori  to  the  form  of  inner  Wt\sk  N»\Jh 
sense,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  manifold  determinations 
of  empirical  consciousness  are  ordered  in  time.     Now,  in 
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original  apperception  all  those  determinations  are  to  be 
united,  as  regards  «heir  relations  in  time  ;  for  nothing  can 
enter  into  my  knowledge,  or  be  mine,  nothing  can  be  for 
me  an  object,  that  does  not  stand  under  the  a  priori 
transcendental  unity  of  apperception.  This  synthetic 
unity  in  the  temporal  relation  of  all  perceptions  is,  there- 
fore, determined  a  priori^  and  is  expressed  in  the  law, 
that  all  empirical  determinations  in  time  must  stand 
under  universal  rules  of  determination  in  time.  The  178 
Analogies  of  Experience  must  therefore  be  rules  of  this 
kind. 

These  Analogies  have  the  peculiarity,  that  they  are  not 
concerned  with  the  synthesis  of  empirical  perception, 
implied  in  the  consciousness  of  objects  of  sense,  but  only 
with  the  existence  of  such  objects,  and  the  relations  to  one 
another  by  which  their  existence  is  determined.  Now,  a 
phenomenon  may  be  so  determined  rtt /n'^/v,  that  the  rule 
of  its  synthesis  yields  at  once  the  perception  which  is 
presented  to  us  in  every  empirical  instance  of  it ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  rule  may  not  only  tell  us  the  character 
of  the  synthesis,  but  may  set  the  object  before  us  as  a 
perception.  But  the  existence  of  phenomena  cannot  thus 
be  known  a  priori.  We  may  indeed  in  this  way  come  to 
know  that  something  exists,  but  we  cannot  definitely 
know  what  it  is,  nor  can  we  anticipate  how  it  will  differ 
from  other  objects,  when  it  is  empirically  perceived. 

The  two  principles  already  discussed,  which  I  called 
mathematical,  to  indicate  that  they  justify  the  application 
of  mathematics  to  objects  of  sense,  showed  merely  how 
phenomena  were  possible,  and  how  their  perceptive 
form,  as  well  as  the  real  of  sense  perception,  could 
be    generated    in    conformity  with   rules   of  a   mathe- 
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matical  synthesis.  Both  principles,  therefore,  entitle  us 
to  estimate  phenomena  numerically  and  quantitatively. 
The  degree  of  sensation  of  sunlight,  for  instance,  may  he  179 
determined  a  priori^  ox  constructed,  by  putting  together, 
say,  200,000  illuminations  of  the  moon.  Those  princi- 
ples may  therefore  be  called  constitutive.     ' '  ^  -        -      '  ^ 

It  is  quite  different  with  the  principles  that  show  how 
the  existence  of  phenomena  comes  under  a  priori  rules. 
222  Existence  cannot  be  constructed  ;  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  state  the  rules  that  determine  the  relations  of  existence, 
and  these  rules  yield  only  regulative  principles.  Here, 
therefore,  there  can  be  neither  axioms  nor  anticipations. 
If  in  observation  something  is  pusented  as  related  in 
time  to  something  else,  as  yet  unknown,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  that  something  else  may  be,  or  what  may  be 
its  magnitude ;  all  that  we  can  tell  is  how  the  two  per- 
ceptions, to  exist  at  all,  must  be  connected  with  each 

other An  analogy  of  experience  is,  there- 180 

fore,  merely  a  rule  which  states  the  conditions  under 
which  observations  of  sense  may  be  reduced  to  the  unity 
of  experience.  Incompetent  to  tell  us  the  conditions  of 
observation,  so  far  as  its  empirical  element  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  a  principle  constitutive  of  objects  of  sense  or 
phenomena,  but  is  merely  regulative.  In  like  manner, 
the  postulates  of  empirical  thought  are  regulative  prin- 
ciples. The  certitude  is  as  great  for  the  regulative  as 
for  the  mathematical  or  constitutive  principles,  for  both 
are  a  priori^  but  the  kind  of  evidence  is  different. 
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762      In  regard  to  the  general  method  of  proof  in  philosophy,  -j^a 
it  must  be  observed  that  a  demonstration  is  an  apodictic 
proof  which  rests  upon  direct  perception.     But,  in  the 
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case  of  discursive  knowledge,  even  those  judgments 
which  are  based  upon  a  priori  conceptions,  and  are  there- 
fore apodictic,  cannot  be  proved  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
perception.  It  is  only  mathematics  that  admits  of 
demonstrative  evidence,  for  mathematics  alone  derives 
its  knowledge,  not  from  conceptions,  but  from  the  con- 
struction of  conceptions — that  is,  from  the  perception 
which  corresponds  to  certain  conceptions  and  can  be 
presented  a  priori.  Even  the  solution  of  an  algebraic 
equation  is  a  process  of  construction,  though  not  of 
geometrical  construction ;  for,  it  consists  in  presenting 
conceptions  in  perception  by  means  of  symbols,  and 
especially  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  quantities. 
Although,  therefore,  in  its  method  algebra  is  not  heur- 
istic, it  is  able  to  guard  against  error  in  its  results  by 
placing  all  the  conceptions  that  it  employs  directly  before 
t.he  eyes.  But,  while  mathematics  views  ihe  universal  in 
concreto — that  is,  in  pure  perception,  where  every  error  be- 
comes immediately  visible — philosophical  knowledge  has 
to  dispense  with  this  advantage,  and  to  consider  the  univer- 

763  sal  in  abstractor  or  through  the  medium  of  conceptions. 

It  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  735 
and  especially  of  pure  philosophy,  to  boast  of  its  dogmatic 
procedure,  and  to  bedeck  itself  with  the  orders  and  the 
titles  of  mathematics.  Such  empty  boasts  can  only 
retard  the  progress  of  philosophy,  and  prevent  it  from 
detecting  the  illusion  into  which  reason  falls  when  it  is 
unaware  of  its  true  limits. 

764  Apodictic  propositions  may  be  distinguished  as  either  736 
.J-    ^  %^]iogmata  or  mathetnata.     By  a  ^££^  is  meant  a  synthetic 
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proposition  which  is  directly  derived  from  conceptions ; 
by  a  mathema^  one  that  is  obtained  by  the  construction 
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of  a  conceptioji.  Of  these  two  classes  of  a  priori 
synthetic  propositions,  popular  language  permits  us  to 
apply  the  term  dogma  only  to  philosophical  knowledge, 
for  we  should  hardly  call  a  proposition  in  arithmetic  or 
geometry  a  dogma.  The  ordinary  use  of  words  thus^ 
confirms  the  distinction  we  have  drawn  between  judg- 
ments that  are  derived  from  conceptions,  and  judgments 
that  rest  upon  the  construction  of  conceptions. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  the  whole  domain  of 
pure  speculative  reason  a  single  synthetic  judgment  that 
is  directly  derived  from  conceptions.  For,  reason  is 
765  unable  to  obtain  from  its  pure  ideas  any  synthetic  judg- 
ment which  holds  true  objectively.  It  is  true  that,  by 
means  of  the  conceptions  of  understanding,  reason  is  able  737 
to  show  that  there  are  certain  principles  which  rest  upon 
a  solid  foundation  ;  but  these  principles  it  does  not 
directly  derive  from  conceptions,  but  only  indirectly,  by 
showing  the  relation  of  the  conceptions  in  question  to 
something  that  is  perfectly  contingent — namely,  possible 
experience.  If  something  is  presupposed  as  an  object  of 
possible  experience,  no  doubt  those  principles  are 
apodictically  certain  ;  but,  in  themselves,  or  directly,  they 
can  never  be  known  a  priori.  Thus,  no  one,  simply 
from  the  conceptions  contained  in  it,  can  see  what  is  the 
foundation  of  the  proposition,  that  whatever  happens  has 
its  cause.  Such  a  proposition  can  certainly  be  shown 
readily  enough  to  be  apodictic,  if  it  is  applied  only 
'■vithin  the  field  of  experience ;  but  it  cannot  be  a  dogma. 
It  must  be  called  2i  principle,  and  not  a  theorem,  because 
it  has  the  peculiar  property,  that  it  is  the  condition  of 
that  by  which  it  is  proved — namely,  experience,  and 
must  always  be  presupposed  as  essential  to  experience. 
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Now,  if  in  the  speculative  use  of  pure  reason  there  are 
no  dogmata,  all  dogmatic  met'aods,  whether  they  are 
borrowed  from  tlie  mathematician  or  are  pecuHar  to  the 
individual  thinker,  are  self-condemned.  For  they  only 
serve  to  conceal  defects  and  errors,  and  to  give  rise  to 
philosophical  illusion,  instead  of  securing  the  true  aim  of 
philosoi)hy,  which  is  to  exhibit  every  step  of  reason  in 
ihe  clearest  possible  light.  Yet  the  method  of  philosophy, 
though  it  is  not  dogmatic,  may  always  be  sysiematic.  For 
766  our  reason  is  itself  subjectively  a  ^y-'^tQ^n    though,  if  we 
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regard  it  merely  as  a  source  of  i)ure  conceptions,  it  is  not 
a  system  of  knowledge,  but  only  a  system  by  which  our 
investigations  may  be  carried  on  :  in  other  words,  it 
supplies  the  principles  of  unity  foi  knowledge,  and  must 
look  to  experience  to  supply  the  materials  to  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  these  principles. 


224  A.   First  Analogy. 

Principli'  of  the  Permanence  of  Substance. 

In  all  the  changes  of  phenomena  substance  is  perma- 
nent, and  its  quantum  in  nature  neither  increases  nor 
diminishes. 

Proof 

225  Our  ai)prehension  of  the  various  determinations  of  a 
phenomenon  is  always  successive,  and  therefore  is  always 
changing.  Jlence  there  is  nothing  in  apprehension, 
taken  by  itself,  that  enables  us  to  say  whether  those 
determinations  are,  as  an  object  of  experience,  co-existcnt 
or  successive.     An  object  of  experience  is  possible  onl^ 

226  if  there  is  something  that  ahoays  is,  something /^r/z/aw- 
enf   and   persistent^   all  change  and   co-existence   being 
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nothing  but  so  many  modes  of  time  in  whicli  that 
permanent  something  exists.  Only  in  the  permanent  can 
there  possibly  be  the  relations  of  simultaneity  and  succes- 
sion, which  are  the  sole  relations  in  time.  The  permanent  183 
is  therefore  the  substratum  of  the  empirical  consciousness 
of  time  itself,  and  only  in  it  is  any  deteiniination  of  time 
possible  at  all.  Permanence  is  time  considered  (juite 
generally,  as  the  constant  correlate  of  all  change  and  all 
concomitance  of  actual  objects  of  experience.  For, 
change  does  not  affect  time  itself  but  only  i)henotnena  in 
time;  just  as  co-existence  is  plainly  not  a  mode  of  time 
itself,  the  parts  of  time  not  being  together,  but  following 
one  another.  If  it  is  said,  that  time  itself  comes  into 
being  part  by  part,  we  must  suppose  that  there  is  another 
time  in  which  it  successively  comes  to  be.  Only  through 
the  permanent  does  existence  in  a  number  of  successive 
moments  acquire  a  7nagnitude,  which  we  call  duration. 
In  mere  succession,  taken  by  itself,  existence  is  ab^ays 
vanishing  and  appearing,  and  never  has  even  the  smallest 
magnitude.  Apart  from  the  permanent,  there  is  therefore 
no  relation  01  time.  Now,  time  cannot  be  perceived  by 
itself;  hence  the  permanent  is  the  substratum  of  all  the 
determinations  of  phenomena  in  time,  and  therefore  the 
227  condition  without  which  there  could  be  no  synthetic  unity 
in  our  perceptions,  that  is,  in  experience.  Thus  we  learn 
that  all  existence  and  all  change  in  time  must  be  regarded 
as  simply  a  modus  of  the  existence  of  that  which  docs 
not  change  but  persists.  In  all  phenomena  the  i)er- 
nianent  is  therefore  the  object  itself,  that  is,  the  substance 
(p/iaenomenon),  while  all  that  changes,  or  can  change,  per-  184 
tains  merely  to  the  manner  inwhicli  substance  or  substances 
exist,  and  therefore  to  the  determiualions  of  substance. 
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229  The  determinations  of  a  substance  are  called  accidents,  186 
They  are  always  real,  because  they  are  just  the  manner 

in  which   the  substance   exists,  whereas   negations  are 
merely  determinations  which  affirm  that  a  substance  does 

230  not  exist  in  a  certain  manner.  If  we  wish  to  say,  that 
what  is  real  in  a  substance  has  a  special  sort  of  '^xisience, 
?.i,  for  instance,  that  motion  is  the  manner  in  which 
matter  exiots,  we  are  wont  to  speak  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
istence as  i/i/icreticc,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  existence 
of  the  substance,  which  is  called  subsistence.  But  tliis  is 
apt  to  lead  to  much  misapprehension,  and  it  is  more  precise  18; 
and  more  correct  to  say,  that  an  accident  is  simply  the 
manner  in  which  the  existence  of  a  substance  is  positively 
determined,  h'-  the  same  time,  the  conditions  under 
which  understanding  in  its  logical  use  operates,  gives  a 
kind  of  independence  to  that  in  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
stance which  can  change  while  the  substance  remains 
unchanged,  and  this  changing  element  we  are  led  to  view 

as  standuig  in  relation  to  the  really  permanent  and 
radical  element.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  category 
of  substance  is  put  among  the  categories  of  relation  ;  for, 
although  strictly  speaking  it  does  not  itself  contain  a 
relation,  it  yet  is  the  condition  of  relations. 
,  The  conception  of  change  can  be  properly  understood 
only  by  reference  to  the  idea  of  permanence.  Coming 
to  be  and  ceasing  to  be  are  not  changes  of  that  which 
comes  io  be  or  ceases  to  be.  Change  is  a  mode  of 
existence  that  follows  upon  another  mode  of  existence  of 
the  very  same  object.  All  that  changes  is  permanent., 
and  only  its  state  alters.  As  this  alteration  affects  only 
the  determinations,  which  can  cease  to  be  or  begin  to  be, 

231  we  may  say,  in  words  that  sound  somewhat  paradoxical, 
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that  only  the  permanent  changes,  while  the  changeable  (VHcAt^  .'i^ 
is  subject  to  no  chant^e,  but  only  to  an  altcrhation.  in^***" 
which  certain  determinations  cease  to  be  as  others  hegmr^;;^^^  (j^iuJgjL 
to  be.  ^ji^o^^'UA/* 

Change,   then,   can  be  observed  only  in  substances.  j^^\v^^ 
An  absolute  beginning  or  cessation  can  by  no  possibility  K^^j^*^^.^s^^ 
be  observed,  but  only  a  determination  of  that  which  is  ' 
permanent ;  because  only  by  reference  to  that  which  is  ' 

permanent  can  there  be  any  consciousness  of  the  transi- 
tion from  one  state  into  another,  and  from  not  being  to 
being.  And  these  states  can  be  known  empirically  only/ 
as  alternating  determinations  of  that  which  is  permanent.* 
If  we  suppose  something  absolutely  to  begin  to  be,  ne 
must  also  suppose  that  there  was  a  point  of  time  in  which 
that  something  was  not.  But  with  what  are  we  to  con- 
nect this  point  of  time,  if  not  with  something  that  already 
is  ?  For,  an  empty  time,  if  we  suppose  such  to  precede 
the  point  of  time  in  question,  is  not  a  possible  object  of 
perception;  and  if  we  connect  what  is  sui)posed 
absolutely  to  begin  to  be  with  things  that  existed  before 
it,  and  continue  to  exist  up  to  the  moment  of  its  origina- 
tion, that  which  is  supposed  absolutely  to  beg'n  to  be 
must  be  really  a  determination  of  the  permanent  that 
existed  before  it.  So,  also,  that  which  absolutely  ceases 
to  be  requires  us  to  presuppose  the  empirical  conscious- 
ness of  a  time  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  observe. 

Substances,  then,  are  the  substrates  of  all  determina- 
tions of  phenomena  in  time.  If  some  substances  could 
come  into  being,  and  others  cease  to  be,  even  the  sole 
condition,  under  which  the  empirical  unity  of  time  is 
possible,  would  be  taken  away.  We  should  in  that  case 
be  compelled  to  suppose,  that  phenomena  were  in  two 
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distinct  times,  and  that  existence  flowed  away  in  two 
parallel  streams.     But  this  is  absurd,  for  there  is  only  one 
time,  and  different  times  are  not  side  by  side,  but  follow  189 
one  another. 

Permanence  is  therefore  a  necessary  condition,  without 

which  phenomena  cannot  be  determined  as  things  or 

225  objects  in  a  possible  experience.      The  permanent  is  the 

substance,  or  the  real,  in  a  phenomenon,  which,  as  the 

substratum  of  all  change,  always  remains  the  same.    And 

y^v  ♦. «.  as  substance  can  be  subject  to  no  change  in  existence,  its 

^      ►,«  «  lyM^tum  in  nature  can  neither  increase  ncr  diminish. 


232  B.  — Second  Analogy. 

Priticiple  of  Causal  Succession. 

All  changes  take  place  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect. 


H   ' 


Proof. 

234  The  apprehension  of  the  various  determinations  of  a 
phenomenon  is  always  successive.  The  ideas  of  the  parts 
follow  one  another  in  consciousness.  Whether  the  parts 
follow  one  another  in  the  object  also,  is  a  different 
thing.  Now,  anything  whatever  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, anything  of  which  we  have  an  idea,  we  may 
certainly  call  an  object ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what 

235  is  meant  when  the  term  object  is  applied  to  .■»  phenome- 190 
non.     In  this  case  by  an  object  must  be  understood,  not 

a  mere  idea,  but  only  that  in  the  idea  which  stands  for 
an  object.  But  in  so  far  as  by  an  object  we  mean  merely 
oiir  own  ideas  as  objects  of  consciousness,  there  is  no 
distinction   between   actual   objects   of  sense  and   the 
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apprehension  or  reception  of  them  in  the  synthesis  of 
imagination.      So   far  we   must   therefore   say   that  the 
various  determinations  of  phenomena  arc   always  pro- 
duced   in    the    mind    successively.     Were   phenomena 
things  in  themselves,  no  man  could  tell  how  the  various 
determinations,  as  they  arise  one  after  the  other  in  con- 
sciousness, might  be  connected  in  the  object.     As  we 
cannot  go  outside  of  our  own  consciousness,  theie  is  no 
])0ssible  way  of  knov/ing  how  things  may  be  in  them- 
selves,   apart   from   the   ideas   through   which    we   are 
affected  by  them.      But,  although  phenomena  are  not 
things  in  themselves,  and  yet  are  the  only  things  that 
can  be  presented  to  us  as  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  what  there  is  in  phenomena  themselves  that  can 
connect  their  various  determinations  in  time,  while  yet 
the  consciousness  of  those  determinations  is  in  apprehen- 
sion always  successive.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  appre- 
hension of  the  various  determinations  contained  in  the 
perception  of  a  house  is  successive.     But  no  one  would 
think  of  saying  that  the  determinations  of  the  house  itself 
236  are  successive-     Now,  when  I  ask  how  an  object  is  to  be 
conceived  from  the  transcendental  point  of  view,  I  find 
that  the  house  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  but  only  a  phe- 
nomenon, that  is,  it  is  the  consciousness  of  something,  ^^9^ 
the  transcendental  object  of  which  is  unknown.      The 
question  therefore   is,  what   is    meant    by  the   connec- 
lion  of  various  determinations  in  the  phenomenon  itself, 
that  phenomenon  being  yet  no  thing  in  itself.     Here  that 
v/hich  lies  in  the  successive  apprehension  is  considered  as 
mere  modes  of  my  consciousness,  while  the  phenomenon 
which  is  given  to  me,  although  it  is  nothing  but  a  complex 
of  these  modes,  is  yet  regarded  as  their  object,  and  the  con- 
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ception  which  I  derive  from  them  is  held  to  harmonize 
necessarily  with  that  object.  It  soon  becomes  evident 
that,  as  truth  consists  in  the  agreement  of  knowledge 
with  its  object,  the  only  question  here  must  be  in  regard 
to  the  formal  conditions  of  empirical  truth.  The  phe- 
nomenon as  an  object  can  be  opposed  to  apprehension 
as  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness,  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  unique  mode  of  apprehension,  which  stands 
under  a  rule  that  necessitates  the  connection  of  its  various 
determinations  in  a  certain  way.  That  in  the  phenome- 
non which  contains  the  condition  of  this  necessary  rule 
of  apprehension,  is  the  object. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  our  special  problem.  There  can 
be  no  empirical  observation  that  something  has  occurred, 
that  is,  that  something,  or  some  state,  has  come  to  be 
237  which  before  was  not,  unless  there  has  previously  been 
observed  something  that  does  not  contain  this  state  in 
itself.  For,  an  actual  thing  following  upon  an  empty  19: 
time,  an  absolute  beginning  preceded  by  nothing,  can 
no  more  be  apprehended  than  empty  time  itself.  Every 
apprehension  of  an  event  is  therefore  a  perception  that 
follows  upon  another  perception.  But,  as  this  is  true  in 
all  synthesis  of  apprehension,  even  in  such  a  synthesis  as 
that  of  the  determinations  of  a  house  already  instanced, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  succession  of  perceptions  to 
distinguish  the  apprehension  of  an  event  from  any  other 
apprehension.  But  I  note  further,  that  when  I  am  con- 
scious of  a  phenomenon  as  containing  an  event,  the 
perception  of  the  antecedent  state  A  cannot  follow  the 
perception  of  the  consequent  state  B,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, B,  in  my  apprehension,  always  follows  A,  while  A 
never  follows  B  but  can  only  pjecede  it.      I  see,  for 
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instance,  a  ship  moving  down  stream.  I  first  observe 
it  higher  up  the  stream,  and  then  lower  down,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  in  the  apprehension  of  the  phenomenon 
I  should  first  observe  the  ship  lower  down  the  stream 
and  then  higher  up.  The  order  in  which  the  perceptions 
follow  one  another  in  my  apprehension  is  here  deter- 
mined, and  to  that  order  my  apprehension  is  tied  down. 
238  In  the  former  example  of  the  house,  my  apprehension 
might  begin  with  a  perception  of  the  roof  and  end  with 
the  basement,  but  it  might  just  as  well  begin  from  below 
and  end  above,  or  again  the  units  of  my  empirical 
observation  might  be  apprehended  from  right  to  left  or 
from  left  to  right.  In  that  series  of  observations  there  193 
was  therefore  no  fixed  order  that  made  it  necessary  for 
my  apprehension  to  begin  at  a  certain  moment  in  the 
empirical  combination  of  the  various  elements  of  percep- 
tion. But,  in  the  observation  of  any  event,  there  always 
is  a  rule  that  makes  the  order  in  which  the  elements  of 
perception  follow  one  another  in  my  apprehension  a 
necessary  order. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  subjective  succession  of 
apprehension  must  be  derived  from  the  objective  succes- 
sion of  the  phenomena.  Were  it  not  so,  there  would  be 
nothing  whatever  to  determine  the  order  of  succession 
in  my  apprehension,  and  to  distinguish  one  sort  of  phe- 
nomenon from  another.  Viewed  by  itself  a  mere 
succession  of  apprehension  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  tells  us 
nothing  about  the  connection  of  the  elements  of  per- 
ception in  the  object.  The  objective  connection  must 
therefore  consist  in  the  order  in  which  the  elements  of 
perception  follow  each  other,  the  order  being  this,  that 
the  apprehension  of  one  event  follows  the  apprehension 
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of  another  event  in  conformity  with  a  ride.  Thus  only  am 
I  justified  in  saying,  that  there  is  succession  in  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  not  merely  in  my  apprehension,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  I  cannot  possibly  have  the  apprehension  in 
any  other  order. 

In  conformity  with  this  rule,   there  must  lie  in  that 
239  which  precedes  any  event,  the  condition  for  a  rule  by 
which  the  event  always  and  necessarily  follows  ;   but 
I   cannot   say,   conversely,   that   I   can   go   back  from  194 
the  event  and  apprehend  what  precedes  it.     No  pheno- 
menon goes  back  from  a  given  point  of  time   to  an 
antecedent  point  of  time,  but  it  yet  is  related  to  some 
antecedent  point  of  time;  on  the  other  hand,  the  progression 
from  a  given  time  to  the  precise  time  that  follows  is 
necessary.      Now  something  certainly  follows,  and  this  I 
must  necessarily  refer  to  something  else,  which  precedes 
it  and  upon  which  it  follows  successively  or  in  conformity 
with  a  rule.     Accordingly,  the  event,  as  that  which  is 
conditioned,    points     back     with     certainty    to     some 
condition,  and  this  condition  is  what  determines  the 
event. 
240      When  theiefore  we  have  experience  of  any  event,  we 
always   presuppose   that   something    has    gone    before, 
on  which  the  event  follows  according  to  a  rule.     Other- 
wise I  should  not  say  that  the  object  follows,  for  I  am 
not  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  succession   in  an 
object  merely  because    there    is    a  succession  in  my  i95| 
apprehension,   but   only  because  there   is   a   rule   that 
determines  the  succession  of  my  apprehension  by  relation 
to  what  precedes.     It  is  therefore  always  by  reference  to 
such  a  rule  that   I   make  my  subjective  synthesis  or 
synthesis   of  apprehension    objective,    and   under   this 
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presupposition,    and  this   presupposition  only,   is   even 
the  experience  of  an  event  possible  at  all. 

No  doubt  this  seems  to  contradict  the  whole  view  of 
the  course  of  thought  that  the  facts  have  always  been 
held  to  warrant.  The  accepted  doctrine  is,  that,  from 
the  repeated  observation  and  comparison  of  many  cases 
in  which  certain  events  follow  certain  antecedents,  we  are 
241  first  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  rule  according  to  which  the 
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reflection  on  the  rule,  to  the  general  conception  of  cause. 
But  on  that  showing,  the  conception  of  cause  would  be 
merely  empirical,  and  the  rule  based  upon  it,  that  every  196 
event  has  a  cause,  would  be  just  as  contingent  as  the 
experience  from  which  it  was  derived.  Having  no 
a  priori  foundation,  but  resting  merely  on  induction, 
it  would  have  no  genuine  universality,  but  only  a  purely 
suppositious  universality  and  necessity.  The  truth  is, 
that  here  the  same  principle  applies  as  in  the  case  of 
other  pure  a  priori  elements,  for  instance,  space  and 
time :  the  principle  that  we  can  derive  a  clear  conception 
from  experience,  only  because  we  have  ourselves  put  it 
into  experience,  and,  indeed,  have  thereby  made  ex- 
perience possible  at  all.  No  doubt  we  cannot  have  a 
logically  clear  idea  of  cause,  as  a  rule  that  determines 
the  series  of  events,  until  we  have  made  use  of  it  in 
experience,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  a  tacit 
reference  to  that  rule,  as  a  condition  of  the  synthetic 
unity  of  phenomena  in  time,  was  the  foundation  of 
experience  itself,  and  therefore  preceded  it  a  priori. 
1^44  No  experience  whatever  is  even  possible  without  199 
understanding,  and  the  first  thing  that  understanding 
does,  is  not  to  make  the  conception  of  special  objects 
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c:lear,  but  to  make  the  very  consciousness  of  an  object 
245  possible.  Now,  this  it  cITects  l)y  conferring  ui)on  plien- 
omena  and  their  existence  order  in  time,  assigninj.i;  a 
priori  to  each  of  them  as  consecjuent  a  determinate  pos' 
tion  in  time  relatively  to  what  precedes.  Were  such  200 
position  in  time  not  assigned  to  phenomena,  they  would 
not  harmoni/e  with  time  itself,  all  the  parts  of  which  have 
iheir  position  determined  a  priori.  Now,  the  determinate 
position  of  phenomena  cannot  be  learned  from  the 
relation  of  phenomena  to  absolute  time,  for  absolute 
time  cannot  be  observed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
phenomena  that  must  determine  for  one  another  their 
l)osition  in  time,  making  the  order  in  time  in  which  each 
occurs  necessary.  That  which  follows  or  occurs,  nuist 
follow  in  conformity  with  a  universal  rule,  on  that  whic'i 
was  contained  in  a  jireceding  state.  Thus  arises  a  series 
of  phenomena,  which,  by  the  action  of  understanding, 
necessarily  assumes  in  the  series  of  possible  perceptions 
the  very  same  order  and  unbroken  connection  which  arc 
found  a  priori  in  time  itself,  as  the  form  of  inner 
perception  in  which  all  perceptions  must  have  their 
position. 

The  perception  of  an  event  is  therefore  a  i)ossible 
experience,  which  becomes  an  actual  experience,  when  1 
regard  a  phenomenon  as  determinetl  to  its  position  in 
time,  and  therefore  as  an  object  that  can  always  be  found 
in  the  connection  of  perceptions  in  accordance  with  a  rule. 
246  This  rule,  by  which  a  thing  is  determined  conformably 
with  the  succession  of  time,  is,  that  in  what  precedes  is  to 
be  found  the  condition  under  which  an  event  always 
ornecessarily  follows. 
The  proof  of  this  proposition  rests  entirely  upon  the  201] 
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following  grounds.  AH  empirical  knowledge  imi)lic.s  the 
synthesis  by  imagination  of  various  determinations. 
This  synthesis  is  always  sueecssivc,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  various  determinations  always  follow  one  another  in 
consciousness.  In  this  synthesis  of  imagination,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  fixed  order  of  succession,  for  the  series 
of  ideas  may  be  taken  just  as  well  backwards  as  forwards. 
But,  if  this  synthesis  is  a  synthesis  of  apprehension, 
in  which  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  various  deter- 
minations contained  in  a  given  jjhenomenon,  the  order  is 
determined  in  tiie  object,  or,  more  exactly,  there  is  in  our 
apprehension  an  order  of  successive  synthesis  that 
determines  an  object,  and  in  conformity  with  that  order 
something  must  necessarily  precede,  and  if  it  exists, 
something  else  must  necessarily  follow.  If,  therefore,  in 
my  observation  I  am  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  an  event, 
that  is,  of  something  that  actually  takes  place,  my 
observation  must  carry  with  it  an  empirical  judgment,  in 
which  the  succession  is  thought  as  so  determined  that  the 
event  in  question  is  preceded  by  something  else,  which  it 
247  follows  necessarily  or  according  to  a  rule.  Were  this  not 
so,  were  I  to  determine  the  antecedent  as  existing,  with- 
out being  forced  to  recognize  the  event  as  following,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  regard  the  succession  as  a  mere 
subjective  play  of  my  imagination,  or,  if  I  still  supposed 
it  to  be  objective,  I  must  call  it  a  mere  dream.  Hence 
that  relation  of  phenomena,  that  is  of  possible  perceptions,  202 
in  which  the  consequent  is  necessarily  determined  in 
its  existence  in  time  by  some  antecedent  in  accordance 
with  a  rule — the  relation,  in  a  word,  of  cause  and  effect 
— is  the  condition  of  the  objective  validity  of  our 
empirical  judgments  with  regard  to  the  series  of  percep- 
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tions,  and  therefore  the  condition  of  experience.  The 
principle  of  causah'ty  thus  appUes  to  all  objects  of 
experience  that  stand  ander  the  conditions  of  succession, 
just  because  it  is  itself  the  ground  of  the  very  possibility 
of  such  experience. 
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256  C. — T/iird  Analogy. 

frifici/^k  of  Comnmnify. 

All  substances,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  observed  to 
co-exist  in  space,  arc  in  thoroughgoing  reciprocity. 

Proof, 

258  Things  are  co-existent  which  exist  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  But  how  do  we  know  that  they  exist  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ?  Only  if  in  the  synthesis  of  apprehension 
the  order  in  which  the  various  determinations  arise  in 
consciousness  is  indifferent,  or  can  go  either  from  A 
through  B,  C,  D,  to  E,  or  conversely  from  E  to  A. 
Were  the  determinations  actually  to  follow  one  another 
in  time,  that  is,  in  an  order  that  began  with  A  and  ended 
with  E,  it  would  be  impossible  for  apprehension  to 
start  from  E  and  go  backwards  to  A ; ,  for  A  would 
in  that  case  belong  to  a  time  that  was  past,  and  therefore 
could  no  lon?-er  be  an  object  of  apprehension.  212 

Now,  pvprose  that  a  number  of  substances  could 
be  observe  I,  each  of  which  was  so  completely  isolated 
from  the  rest  that  none  acted  upon  any  other  or  was 

259  itself  acted  upon;  then  I  say,  that  those  objects  could 
not  possibly  be  observed  to  co-exist^  and  that  there  is  no 
way  in  w'.iich  by  empirical  synthesis  we  could  pass  from 
the  existence  of  one  to  the  existence  of  another.  If  the 
objects  are  assumed  to  be  separated  by  a  space  that 
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is  ([uite  empty,  no  doubt  the  existence  of  each  might  be 
presented  in  turn  in  a  series  of  observations;  Init  this 
would  not  enable  us  to  say,  whether  the  different 
phenomena  themselves  followed  one  another  or  existed 
at  the  same  time. 

If,  therefore,  our  supposed  substances  are  to  be  known 
as  empirically  co-cxistcnt,  it  must  l)e  by  something  more 
than  its  mere  existence  that  A  determines  the  position  in 
time  of  13,  and,  conversely,  B  the  position  in  time  of  A. 
Now,  only  that  which  is  the  causi*  of  a  thing  or  of  its 
determinations,  can  determine  the  position  of  that  thing 
in  time.  And,  as  a  substance  does  not  itself  begin  to  be 
in  time,  but  only  its  determinations,  every  substance  must 
contain  in  itself  at  once  the  causality  of  certain  deter- 
minations in  another  substance,  and  the  effects  of  the 
causality  of  that  other  substance.  In  other  words,  if 
substances  are  to  to  be  known  in  experi*jnce  as  co-exist- 
ing, they  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  stand  with  one 
another  in  a  relation  of  dynamical  community.  Now,  we 
must  regard  as  necessary  to  the  objects  of  experience, 
j6o  that  without  which  the  experience  of  these  objects  would 
itself  be  impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  al 
substances,  in  so  far  as  they  are  co-existent  phenomenal 
should  stand  with  one  another  in  thoroughgoing  com- 
munity of  reciprocity. 

The  word  community  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
dynamical  community  (commercium)^  without  which  even 
local  community  (cotnmunio  spatii)  could  never  be  empiri- 
cally known.  Any  one  may  easily  gather  from  his  own 
experience,  that  only  continuous  influences  in  all  points 
of  space  can  lead  our  senses  from  one  object  to  another. 
The  light  which  plays  between  our  eye  and  the  heavenly 
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bodies  produces  a  mediate  oonuuunity  between  us  and 
them,  and  shoN>T>  us  that  they  co-exist.  Nor  could  wo 
change  our  position  empirically,  that  is,  observe  the 
change  in  our  position,  if*  matter  were  not  everywhere, 
anil  it  the  parts  of  a  material  (Object  did  not  manitVst 
their  simultaneous  existence  by  means  of  their  inlluen*  o 
on  one  another.  It  is  in  this  indirect  way  that  we  learn 
the  co-existence  of  all  material  objects,  even  the  most 
distant.  ^Vithout  commimi'y  there  could  be  only  ;i  214 
number  of  detached  observatiotis  ;  the  chain  of  em]Mric;U 
^6;  ideas  constituting  experience  would  be  continually  begin- 
ning with  a  new  object,  h.iving  absolutely  no  C(Mmection 
with  that  which  j^recedod  it,  anil  st;n\ding  with  it  in  no 
rel;\tioi\  o\  tiine.  This  does  not  prove  that  there  is  no 
empty  space  ;  empty  space  there  may  perhaps  be,  \o 
which  pen^epti«>n  cannot  reach,  an»l  where  there  is,  there 
fore,  no  empirical  knowlctlge  of  co-existent  objects  ;  but 
such  a  sjvice  is  certainly  not  a  possible  obje»:t  o( 
experience. 

A  word  by  way  of  further  expl;\t^atiot\  may  be  useful. 
All  phenonuM\;«.  of  which  we  c;\n  possibly  be  conscious 
in  experience,  n\nst  in  our  n\ind  stand  in  the  comn\uni«.v 
of  appen  cjUion.  ;\nd  so  far  as  we  vnw  be  cot^scious  o\ 
objects  as  coexisting,  we  nuist  be  conscious  th;U,  In 
reciprocally  de'.ennining  their  position  in  tin\c,  they  « on 
stitute  a  whole.  If  tins  svibjective  community  is  to  rest 
upon  an  objective  groimd,  or  to  hold  of  phent>mena  as 
substances,  it  nmst  be  ber.iuse  the  observation  of  ouv^ 
object  is  the  necessary  condition  of  tho  observation  ol 
another,  and  Vi)r  fyr.wi,  Otherwise  we  nmst  say.  thai 
the  succession  which  belongs  to  all  observ.nion  vieweiias 
apprehension   lu>Uls  also  of  «»bjccts,  and   that   objects 
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r.innot  be  known  ;\s  i\»-o\istinj:.     Hut  irol\io(  ts  rnn  l>e 
known   in  oxpcrionoo   as   co  cxistins;,  thoro  tnnst    bo   a  # 

rooij.rocal  inllncn«\\  or  real  coxmwwnixy  (a^fftmrriit/m)  o( 
substances.  Through  this  ivmwernum  phenomena,  in  so  215 
262  tar  as  they  arc  external  to  one  another  and  yet  stand  in 
eonnet^lion, ■uc  members  o!  a  systeinatio  whole  (tvmf^KKt'/um 
fVit/t')  anil  are  related  m  many  ways  within  that  whole. 
The  three  dynamieal  relations,  tVom  whieh  all  i>thers  tlow, 
are   therefore    the  relations   of  />/Vn;/<r,  <vr/j<\7//jr(>«,  and4|     ^  *"•       » 

These  arc  the  three  Analogies  of  Kxperiet^ee.     They   t  • 

arc  simply   the   prim  iples    by   whieh    the    existence   of  V-*f  ^-~-  (« 
phenomena   in   time  is -detertniiie*!.   in  eont\Mnuty  with      c)Ka^i 
(he  three  possible  modes  o(  time.      There  is.  firstly,  the*-,—  •  ^ 
relation  to  tinu'  itself  as  a  magnit\ide,  the  n\agnitude  of  ^^-''^N    * 
evistenee,  tlcat  is,  duration;    seeondlv,    the  relation    in  \«^«(.^         \ 
time  as  a  series,  the  parts  o\   whirh  U>llow  otie  ancMhcr  ; 
lastly,  the  relation  likewise  in  time  as  a  snm  o\  all  exis- 
tence, the  nKMnb.ers  of  which  are  (  o  existent      'This  \n\ity 
o{   determination    in    time    is   dvnainical    through    and 
!l.ro\igh,  that   is,  time  is  no*   reganied  as  that  in  which 
experience  ilirectly  determines  to  each  existence  its  own 
j)lace ;  this  indeed  is  impossible,  luvause  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  observe  an  absolute  time,  in  which   phcnon\ena 
might  be  held  ti>gethcr.      The  unity  is  due  to  a  rule  of 
understanding,   through    which    only   the  cxistv'nce    of 
phenomena   can    obtain   synthetic   unity   in   ciMUormity 
with  relations  of  tinto,  and  which  detcrnunes  t*>  each 
object  its  ))lace  in  time,  and  that   too  <i  /;7i»r/,  an«l  as 
holding  for  all  and  every  tin\c. 
J6j      Nature,   in   the   empnu.d   sense   of  the  word,  U  the  a  16 
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connected  system  of  phenomena  as  conforming  in  their 
existence  to  necessary  rules  or  laws.  Ihere  are  therefore 
certain  laws,  and  these  a  priori^  that  make  nature  possible 
at  all.  Empirical  laws  can  be  found  out  and  established 
only  by  means  of  experience,  and  even  they  are  subject 
to  those  primary  laws  that  make  experience  possible. 
Our  analogies,  therefore,  properly  exhibit  the  unity  of 
nature  in  the  connected  system  of  phenomena  under 
certain  exponents,  and  these  exponents  express  nothing 
but  the  relation  of  time,  as  embracing  all  existence  within 
itself,  to  the  unity  of  apperception,  a  unity  that  is  possible 
only  in  the  synthesis  conformed  to  rules.  Taken  together 
they  affirm,  that  all  phenomena  belong,  and  mi-'-  belong, 
to  one  system  of  nature,  inasmuch  as,  a^vUi  .um  this 
a  priori  Vi\\\\.y^  there  could  be  no  unity  of  experience,  and  \  / 
therefore  no  determination  of  objects  in  experience. 
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265  4'  Postulates  of  nil  Empirical  Thought. 

I.  Tl.at  which    agrees  with  the    formal  conditions  of 
experience,  or   conforms  to    pure   perception  and  pure 
conception,  is  possible. 
2id(i      2.  That  which    is  bound    up  with  the   material  c 
ditions  of  experience,  or  with  sensation,  is  actual. 

3.  That  which,  in  its   connection  with  the  actual,  1 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  universal  conditions 
of  experience,  is  necer^ary^  or  necessarily  exists. 

Explanation.  219 

The  categories  of  modality  have  this  peculiarity,  that 
they  do  not  in  the  least  enlarge  the  conception  to  which 
they  are  attached  as  predicates,  but  merely  expres?  its 
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relation  to  the  faculty  of  knowledge.  Granting  the  con- 
ception cf  a  thing  to  be  quite  complete,  I  may  yet  ask 
whether  the  object  is  possible  or  actual,  and  if  actual, 
'vhether  it  is  also  necessary.  Such  determinations  are 
not  conceived  to  belong  to  the  object  itself;  the  only 
point  is  how  the  object,  together  with  its  determinations, 
is  related  to  understanding  in  its  empirical  use,  to 
empirical  judgmer   and  to  reason  as  applied  tr  experience. 

267  (i)  The  first  postulate  demands  that  the  conception  of  220 
things  should  agree  with  the  fonnal  conditions  of  any 
experience  whatever.     Now  this  objective  form  of  experi- 
ence includes  all  synthesis  that  is  essential  to  the  know- 
ledge of  objects.     A  conception  may  imply  synthesis,  but 

if  the  synthesis  does  not  belong  to  experience,  either  as 
being  derived  from  it,  or  as  forming  its  a  priori  con- 
dition, the  conception  must  be  held  as  empty,  and  as 

268  not  related  to  any  object.  There  is,  for  instance,  no 
contradiction  in  the  conception  of  a  figure  that  is  enclosed 
by  two  straight  lines,  for  the  conception  of  two  straight 
lines,  and  the  conception  of  two  such  lines  meeting,  do 
not  involve  the  negation  of  a  figure:  the  impossiV^ility  22; 
arises,  not  from  the  conception  in  itself,  but  from  the 
conditions  of  space  and  of  the  determination  of  space, 
which  prevent  the  construction  of  such  a  figure.  But 
these  conditions  have  an  objective  reality  of  their  own, 

or  apply  only  to  possible  things,  because  they  contain  in 
themselves  the  a  priori  form  of  experience  in  general. 

270     Setting  aside  everything  the  possibility  of  which  can  be  22.^ 
learned  only  from  actual  experience,  let  us  limit  ourselves 
to  the  question  whether  anything  is  possible  through  a 

27 1 /;/m  conceptions.     Now,  1  maintain  that  nothing  can  be 
determined  as  possibU    through  such  conceptions  alone, 
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but  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  merely  formal  and  objective 
conditions  of  experience  in  general. 

At  first  sight  it  no  doubt  seems  as  if  the  possibility  of 
a  triangle  could  be  known  from  the  mere  conception  of 
it ;  the  conception  certainly  is  independent  of  experi- 
ence, and  we  can  as  a  matter  of  fact  give  to  it  an  object, 
that  is,  we  can  construct  the  triangle  completely  aJ>nori. 
But  as  the  triangle  so  constructed  is  merely  the  form  of 
an  object,  it  would  remain  a  mere  product  of  imagination,  224 
and  we  could  not  tell  whether  any  object  corresponding 
to  it  was  possible,  if  we  could  not  show  that  such  a  figure 
[  •  thought  under  no  conditions  but  those  on  which  all 

272  objects  of  experience  rest.  P  is  true  that  we  are  able  to 
know  and  to  characterize  the  possibility  of  things  even 
prior  to  experience ;  but  this  we  can  do,  only  because  we 
are  able  to  determine  completely  a  priori  the  formal 
relations  under  which  any  object  whatever  can  be  known  ; 
and  even  then  we  can  determine  the  possibility  of  things 
only  relatively  to  experience  and  within  the  limit'  of 
experience. 

(2)  The  postulate  which  relates  to  the  knowledge  of  225 
things  as  actual  deradindiS  perceptions  of  sense^  and  therefore 
sensations  of  which  we  are  conscious.  True,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  be  diiectly  conscious  through 
sense  of  the  object  that  is  to  be  known,  but  we  must  be 
aware  of  its  connection  with  some  actual  perception,  in 
accordance  with  those  analogies  of  experience  which 
exhibit  the  conditions  of  all  real  connection  in  experi- 

273  ence.  That  which  is  characteristic  of  actuality  is  found 
solely  in  the  perception  of  sense  that  gives  to  a  concep- 
tion its  matter.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  know  even 
before  perception  that  a  thing  actually  exists,  and  there- 
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fore  is  in  a  sense  a  priori,  if  we  can  but  sLow  that  it  is 
inseparably  related  to  certain  percentions,  in  accordance  226 
with   the  principles    or    analogies  that  determine  the 
empirical  connection   of  all   perceptions.      Thus   from 
observation  of  the  attraction  of  iron  filings,  we  know  that 
a  magnetic  matter  pervades  all  bodies,  although   our   S_^(*-«ZN,t«>tT 
organs  of  sense  are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  directly  od^e   tttj-xji. 
perceive  it.     For,  by  the  laws  of  sensibility  and  the  con-  ^'  ^t.tL'^-*^'^ 
text  of  our  perceptions,  we  should  have  a  direct  percep- 
tion of  that  matter  in  experience  were  our  senses  only 
fine  enough.     Our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  things, 
therefore,  extends  as  far  as  perception,  or  valid  inferences  1 
from  perception,  will  carry  us.     But  if  we  do  not  start  1 

274  from  experience,  and  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  v^  K- 

laws  of  the  empirical  connection  of  phenomena,  we  shall  \ 
in  vain  try  to  guess  or  to  discover  the  existence  of  any-  ' 
thing  whatever. 

279  (3)  The  third  postulate  refers  to  material  necessity 
or  necessity  in  existence,  not  to  merely  formal  and 
logical  necessity  in  the  connection  of  conceptions.  Now, 
the  er.istence  of  an  object  of*  sense  cannot  be  known 
completely  a //'/(^r/,  but  only  comparatively  a //-/(?r/,  or 
relatively  to  something  else  the  existence  of  which  is  227 
already  known ;  hence  necessity  of  existence  can  never 
be  derived  from  conceptions,  but  only  from  the  connec- 
tion of  an  object  through  general  laws  of  experience  with 
Nvhat  has  been  perceived.  There  is  no  existence,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  known  to  be  necessary,  on  condition 
that  other  phenomena  have  been  presented,  except  the 
existence  of  effects  as  following  from  gl/en  causes  in 
conformity  with  laws  of  causality.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
the  existence  of  things  or  substances  that  we  can  know  to 
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be  necessary,  but  only  the  existence  of  their  state ;  and 
280  the  existence  of  their  state  we  can  know  to  be  necessary 
only  from  its  connection,  in  accordan'-e  with  empirical 
laws  of  causality,  with  other  states  given  in  perception. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  criterion  of  necessity  lies 
entirely  in  the  law  of  possible  experience,  the  law  that 
whatever  hapr^ns  is  determined  a  priori  in  the  object 
through  its  cause.  We  cannot  know  any  effects  in  nature 
to  be  necessary  except  those  effects  the  causes  of  which 
are  given  to  us,  and  hence  the  criterion  of  necessity  in 
existence  does  not  apply  beyond  the  field  of  possible 
experience.  Nor  does  it  apply  even  within  experience 
to  the  existence  of  things  as  substances,  because  sub- 
stances can  never  be  regarded  as  empirical  effects,  or 
something  that  happens  and  begins  to  be.  Necessity  228 
applies  only  to  the  relations  of  phenomena  as  standing 
under  the  dynamical  law  of  causality,  and  to  the  possi- 
bility that  is  based  upon  it  of  concluding  a^rio/i  from  a 
given  mode  of  existence  (the  cause)  to  another  mode  of 
existence  (the  effect). 

General  Remark  on  the  Principles  of  Judgment. 

288  It  is  very  remarkable  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  cate- 
gory, taken  by  itself,  that  enables  us  to  say  whether  a 
real  thing  corresponding  to  it  is  possible,  and  that  a  pure 
conception  of  understanding  can  be  shown  to  have 
objective  reality  only  if  a  perception  is  brought  forward 
to  which  it  can  apply. 

291  But  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is  that  the  categories 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  conditions  of  the  possibility  of 
things,  and  therefore  to  have  objective  reality,  without  the 
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aid  not  only  of  perceptions,  but  even  of  external  percep- 
tions. Take,  for  instance,  the  pure  conceptions  of 
relation.  Here  we  find  (i)  that,  in  order  to  show  that 
there  is  something  permanent,  which  corresponds  to  the 
conception  of  substance,  and  thus  to  prove  the  objective 
reality  of  the  conception,  we  must  have  the  perception  of 
that  which  is  in  space,  in  other  words,  the  perception  of 
matter;  for  only  space  has  in  it  anyth''^g  permanent, 
whereas  time,  and  therefore  all  that  exists  in  the  inner 
sense,  is  in  perpetual  flux.  (2)  The  perception  which 
corresponds  to  the  conception  of  causality  is  change. 
Now,  to  have  a  real  consciousness  of  change,  we  must 
have  the  perception  of  motion,  or  change  of  place,  and 
indeed  it  is  only  by  reference  to  motion  that  we  can 
realize  what  change  means.  No  pure  understanding  can 
comprehend  how  change  is  possible,  for  in  itself  change 
combines  determinations  that  contradict  one  another 
292  when  they  are  predicated  of  the  same  thing.  How,  in 
the  very  same  thing,  there  should  follow  from  a  given 
state  another  state  that  is  its  opposite,  is  not  only  beyond 
the  power  of  reason  to  comprehend  without  a  special 
instance,  but  without  perception  it  cannot  be  made 
intelligible  to  it  at  all.  The  only  perception  which 
fulfils  this  requirement  is  that  of  the  motion  of  a  point  in 
space,  for,  by  its  presence  in  different  places,  the  point 
presents  us  wit^  a  aeries  of  reciprocally  exclusive  deter- 
minations, and  thus  enables  us  to  realize  the  meaning  of 
change.  Even  in  the  case  of  inner  changes,  we  have  to 
figure  time,  the  form  of  inner  sense,  as  a  line,  and  the 
inner  changes  themselves  as  the  generation  of  that  line, 
that  is,  as  motion.  Thus  it  is  by  means  of  rational  per-  Sx  wM^t.«. 
ception  that  we  make  intelligible  to  ourselves  the  various  .\ 
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r  successive  states  in  which  we  ourselves  exist.  The  true 
explanation  of  this  is  that  no  change  can  possibly  be  an 
object  of  experience  apart  from  the  consciousness  of 
something  that  is  permanent,  and  that  in  inner  sense 
nothing  that  is  permanent  can  be  found.  (3)  Nor  can 
the  possibility  of  the  category  of  comtimniiy  be  conceived 
by  reason  alone,  and  hence  its  objective  reality  can  be 
seen  to  be  possible  only  by  reference  to  perception,  and 
indeed  only  by  reference  to  external  perception  in  space. 
How  can  we  think  it  to  be  possible  that  there  should  be 
anything  in  the  existence  of  one  substance  to  affect 
reciprocally  the  existence  of  other  substances,  and  that, 

293  therefore,  because  there  is  something  in  the  former,  there 
must  be  something  also  in  the  latter  which  could  not  be 
understood  from  the  existence  of  the  latter  when  it  is 
considered  merely  by  itself?  This  is  what  community 
demands,  and  yet  it  is  inconceivable,  if  things  subsist  by 
themselves,  or  are  completely  isolated  from  one  another. 
The  i..  iswer  is  that  we  can  make  the  possibility  of  the 
coniiiiunity  of  substances,  that  is,  of  objects  of  experience, 
intelligible  to  ourselves  only  by  representing  them  in 
space,  and,  therefore,  in  external  perception.  For  space 
by  its  very  nature  contains  in  itself  a  priori  formal 
external  relations,  and  these  are  cond'tions  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  real  relations  of  action  and  reaction,  and 
therefore  of  community.  Similarly  it  might  readily  be 
shown  that  the  possibility  of  things  as  quanta^  and  there- 
fore the  objective  reality  of  the  category  of  quantity, 
requires  external  perception,  and  that  only  by  means  of 
external  perception  can  we  have  experience  even  of  any- 
thing in  inner  sense  as  a  quantum. 

294  The  net  result  of  this  whole  section  is  this : — All 
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principles  of  pnre  understanding  are  nothing  but  a  priori 
principles  of  the  possibility  of  experience;  and  all  a 
priori  synthetic  propositions  relate  only  to  experience, 
and  indeed  from  that  relation  they  derive  their  possibility. 


y 


Chapter  III. — Distinction  of   Phenomena         235 
AND  Noumena. 

295  VVe  have  seen  that,  whatever   understanding   produces  236 
from  itself,   it  holds  in  trust  solely   in   the   interest  of 

296  experience.  J'he  principles  of  pure  understanding, 
whether  as  mathematical- they  are  a  priori  constitutive 
principles,  or  as  dynamical  merely  regulative  principles, 
contain  nothing  but  what  may  be  called  the  pure  schema 

for  a  possible  experience.  For  experience  derives  its  237 
unity  entirely  from  the  synthetic  unity  which  understanding 
imparts,  originally  and  spontaneously,  to  the  synthesis  of 
imagination  in  relation  to  apperception  ;  and  phenomena, 
as  the  data  for  a  possible  knowledge,  must  therefore 
stand  a  priori  in  relation  to  that  synthetic  unity  and  in 
harmony  with  it. 

207      Now  the  proposition   that   understanding  can   never  238 
make  a  transcendental  use,  but  only  an  empirical  use,  of 
any   of  its   a  priori  principles,   is   seen   to   have   very 

298  important  consequences,  so  soon  as  it  is  thorougly  under- 
stood. A  conception  is  employed  transcendentally 
when  it  occurs  in  a  proposition  regarding  things  as  such 
or  in  themselves ;  it  is  employed  empirically  when  the 
proposition  relates  merely  \.o  phenomena^  or  objects  of  a 
possible  experience.  Only  the  empirical  use  is  admis-  239 
sible.  Every  conception  requires,  firstly,  the  logical  ^. . 
form  of  conception  or  thought,  and,  secondly,  the  possi- 
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bility  of  an  object  being  empirically  given  to  which  it  may 
be  applied.  Where  no  such  object  can  be  given,  the 
conception  is  empty  and  meaningless,  containing  nothing 
but  the  logical  function  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
form  a  conception  out  of  any  data  that  may  be  given. 
Now,  the  only  way  in  which  an  object  can  be  presented 
is  in  perception.  And  this  perception  must  be  empirical ; 
for,  although  pure  perception  is  possible  « //-/W  before 
the  presentation  of  an  object,  yet,  as  it  is  a  mere  form,  it 
can  by  itself  have  no  object  to  which  it  may  apply,  and 
therefore  it  can  have  no  objective  value  ascribed  to  it. 
Hence  all  conceptions,  and  with  them  all  principles,  even 
when  they  are  possible  a  priori,  are  none  the  less  relative 
to  empirical  perceptions  as  the  data  for  a  possible  experi- 
ence. Apart  from  this  relation  they  have  no  objective 
validity,  but  are  a  mere  play  of  imagination  or  of  under- 
standing. 

300  That  this  limitation  applies  to  all  the  categories,  and  to  240 
all  the  principles  derived  from  them,  is  evident,  if  only 
from  this,  that  we  cannot  give  a  real  definition  of  even  a 
single  one  of  them,  or  in  other  words,  make  the  possi- 
bility of  their  object  intelligible,  without  directly  referring 
to  the  conditions  of  sensibility,  and  therefore  to  the  form 
of  phenomena.  The  categories  are  tl  us  necessarily  241 
limited  to  phenomena  as  their  sole  object,  and,  if  this 
limitation  is  taken  away,  all  meaning  or  objective  relation 
va"'shes  from  them,  and  no  possible  instance  of  an 
object  can  be  adduced  to  make  the  conception  compre- 
hensible. 

303      There  is  therefore  no  way  of  avoiding  the  conclusion  246 
that  the  pure  conceptions  of  understanding  can  never  be 
employed  transcenden tally,  but  only  empirically,  and  that 
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the  princi  lies  of  pure  understanding  can  apply  only  to 
objects  of  sense,  as  conforming  to  the  universal  conditions 
of  a  possible  experience,  and  never  to  things  as  such,  or 
apart  from  the  manner  in  which  we  are  capable  of 
perceiving  them. 

The  Transcendental  Analytic  has  brought  us  to  this 
important  conclusion,  that  understanding  can  never  do 
more  than  supply  by  anticipation  the  form  for  a  possible 
experience ;  and,  as  nothing  but  a  phenomenon  can  be 
an  object  of  experience,  it  has  taught  us  that  under- 
standing cannot  possibly  transcend  the  limits  of  sensi- 
bility, beyond  which  no  objects  are  presented  to  us.     The 
principles  of  pure  understanding  are  merely  exponents  of  247 
phenomena,  and  for  the  proud  name  of  Ontology,  as  a 
science  that  claims  to  supply  in  a  systematic  doctrine 
d!/r/(7n  synthetic  knowledge  of  things  as  such,  must  be 
substituted  the  more  modest  claims  of  an  Analytic  of 
Pure  Understanding. 
1309      If  from  empirical  knowledge  is  taken  away  all  that  253 
thought  contributes  in  its  categories,  the'-e  is  no  longer 
any  knowledge  of  an  object.     By  mere  perception  nothing 
whatever  is  thought,  and  the  mere  fact  that  I  am  con- 
scious of  an  affection  of  my  sensibility  does  not  entitle 
me  to   say   that    I   am    conscious   of  my   affection   as 
related  to  any  object.     On  the  other  hand,  even  if  all 
perception  is  taken  away,  there  still  remains  the  form  of  254 
thought,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  various  elements  of 
a  possible  perception  are  capable  of  being  combined  in 
relation  to  an  object.     The  categories  have  therefore  in 
this  sense  a  wider  reach  than  perceptions  of  sense,  that     ^^ 
they  think  objects  in  general,   without  looking  to  the 
particular  manner  in  which  they  may  be  presented.     But 
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although  they  are  so  far  independent  of  sensibility,  they 
do  not  determine  a  larger  sphere  of  objects ;  for  we  are 
not  entitled  to  say  that  non-sensuoui  objects  can  be 
presented,  unless  we  can  show  that  a  sort  of  perception 
is  possible  that  is  not  sensuous.  Now  this  we  cannot 
possibly  do. 

310  A  conception  which  cannot  be  known  in  any  way  to 
have  objective  reality  may  be  called  problematic,  if  it  is 
not  self-contradictory,  and  if  it  is  bound  up  with  the 
knowledge  gained  through  certain  conceptions  the  range 
of  which  it  serves  to  limit.  Now  the  conception  of  a 
noumenon,  that  is,  of  a  thing  that  cannot  be  an  object  of 
sensej  but  is  thought,  by  pure  understanding  alone,  as  a 
"  thing  in  itself,  is  certainly  not  self-contradictory ;  for  we 
cannot  know  with  certainty  that  sensibility  is  the  only 

A  possible  mode  of  perception.  Moreovp  he  conception 
of  a  noumenon  is  necessary  to  prevent  ...buous  percep- 
tion from  claiming  to  extend  to  things  in  themselves,  and 
to  set  a  limit  to  the  objective  validity  of  sensuous  know- 
ledge. In  the  end,  however,  we  are  unable  to  understand  255 
how  such  noumena  are"  possible  at  all,  and  the  realm 
beyond  the  sphere  of  phenomena  is  for  us  empty 
We  have  indeed  an  understanding  that  problematically 
stretches  beyond  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  but  we  have 
no  perception  in  which  objects  beyond  the  field  of  sensi- 
bility can  be  presented,  nor  can  we  conceive  how  such 
a  perception  is  even  possible.  Hence  understanding 
cannot  be  employed  assej-torkally  beyond  the  world  of 
phenomena.  The  conception  of  a  noumenon  is,  there- 
311  fore,  merely  the  conception  of  a  limits  a  conception  which 
is  only  of  negative  use,  and  but  ser\es  to  check  the 


presumption  of  sensibility. 


But  although  it  is  unable  to 
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establish  anything  positive  beyond  the  sphere  of  pheno- 
mena, the  idea  of  a  noumenon  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary 
fiction,  but  is  connected  in  the  closest  way  with  the 
limitation  of  the  sensibility  to  phenomena. 

The  positive  division  of  objects  into  phenomena  and 
noumena,  and  of  the  world  into  a  sensible  and  intelligible 
world,  is  therefore  quite  inadmissible.  Certainly,  the 
distinction  of  conceptions  as  sensuous  and  intellectual  is 
legitimate.  But,  as  intellectual  conceptions  do  not 
determine  any  object  for  themselves,  they  can  have  no 
objective  vaiidity.  If  abstraction  is  made  from  sense, 
how  shall  it  be  made  intelligible,  that  the  categories,  256 
which  are  then  the  only  means  of  determining  noumena, 
have  any  meaning  whatever  ?  The  mere  unity  of  thought 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  th*^  determination  of  an  object ; 
for  knowledge  also  requires  that  the  object  to  which 
that  unity  can  be  applied,  should  be  capable  of  being 
presented  in  a  perception.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
conception  of  a  noumenon  is  interpreted  in  a  problematic 
sense,  it  is  not  only  admissible  but  indispensable,  serving 
as  it  does  to  define  the  limits  of  sensibility.  In  that 
sense,  however,  a  noumenon  is  not  a  special  kind  of 
object  for  our  understanding,  namely,  an  intelligible 
object  \  on  the  contrary  it  is  problematic  whether  there  is 
any  understanding  that  could  have  such  an  object  actually 
312  before  it.  Such  an  understanding  would  not  know  its 
object  discursively  by  means  of  categories,  but  intuitively  in 
a  non-sensuous  perception  ;  and  how  this  is  possible  we 
cannot  form  even  the  faintest  conception.  Still,  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  noumenon  our  understanding  gets  a  sort  of 
negative  extension  ;  for  in  calling  things  in  themselves 
noumena^   and   viewing    them    as  not  objects  of  sense 
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it  rather   limits   the  sensibiHty   than  is  limited  by  sensi- 
bility.    At  the  same  time,  understanding  cannot   limit 
sensibility  without  also  setting  limits  to  itself,  for  it  has 
instantly   to   add,  that   things  in  themselves  cannot  be 
known  by  means  of  categories,  and  all  that  remains  is 
to  think  them  under  a  name  that    indicates  something 
unVnown. 
315      There  are,  therefore,  no  principles  through  which  the  259 
conception    of   pure,    merely  intelligible    objects  could 
ever    be    applied,  for    we   cannot    imagine  any  way  in 
which    such    objects    could   be  presented  to  us.     The 
problematic    thought,    which   leaves    a    place  open  for 
intelligible  objects,  serves  only,  as  a  sort  of  empty  space, 
to    limit    the    empirical    principles,  without    containing  260 
within    it    or   indicating   any  object  of  knowledge  that 
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293 


INTRODUCTION. 


I.   Tmnscendental  Illusion. 

351  We   have   here    nothing   to   do    with    optical    illusion,  295 

352  or  with  empirical  illusion  of  any  kind,  whicli  occurs  in 
the  empirical  use  of  correct  rules  of  understanding,  and 
arises  from  the  misleading  influence  of  imagination  upon 
judgment.  What  we  propose  to  consider  is  transcen- 
dental illusion,  which  is  due  to  the  use  of  principles 
that  have  no  bearing  upon  experience,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  tested  by  experience.  Contrary  to  all  the 
warnings  of  criticism,  this  illusion  tempts  us  to  apply 
the  categories  beyond  experience,  and  cheats  us  with 
the  dream  of  an  extension  of  pure  understanding  be- 
yond the  limits  of  experience.  Principles  which  are 
applied  entirely  within  the  limits  of  possible  ex],)erience  296 
we  shall  call  immanent,  those  which  seek  to  transcend 
these  limits  we  shall  call  transcendent.  In  calling  a 
principle  transcendent,  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  simply 

the  transcendental  use,  or,  as  we  should  rather  call  it, 
misuse  of  the  categories.  This  is  merely  a  defect  in 
judgment,  when  it  has  not  been  cliastened  by  criticism, 
and  therefore  does  not  pay  due  heed  to  the  limits 
within  wliich  alone  pure  underslandmg  has  full  sway. 
A  principle  is  said  to  be  transcendent,  when  it  positively 
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asserts  our  right  to  break  down  all  such  barriers, 
and  to  take  possession  of  an  entirely  new  realm,  into 
which  it  can  enter  only  if  all  limits  to  knowledge  have 
been  taken  away,  lyanscetidental  and  transcendent  are 
therefore  not  the  same  thing.  The  principles  of  pure 
understanding,  as  we  have  seen  above,  can  be  employed 
353  only  empirically,  never  transcendentpifty,  inasmuch  as  ? 
they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  experience. 
But  a  principle  which  denies  those  limits,  or  even  com- 
mands us  to  transcend  them,  must  be  called  transcen- 
dent. Now,  if  our  Critique  succeeds  in  exposing  the 
illusion  of  these  pretended  principles,  the  principles 
which  are  employed  only  empirically  may  be  called,  in 
contrast  to  the  former,  itnmancnt  principles  of  pure 
understanding. 

The  logical  illusion   of  a    sophistical    syllogism  con- 
sists in  an  imitation  of  the  form  of  reason,  and  arises 
solely   from  a  want  of   attention  to  the    rules  of  logic. 
\^\\.    therefore   vanishes    the    moment    our    attention   is  297 
>»* '  *  trodsed.     Transcendental    illusion,   on  the  other  hand, 

iuk   *<*fvf  **^dB«fS    not    disappear,   even  when    it  has    been  brought 
'*'")^  ''Jiuger  the  light    of   transcendental  criticism,  and  when 

V"  /  ,<,A  ^^^  lallacy  has  been  clearly  detected;  as  is  the  case, 
for  inst  .nee,  in  the  proposition,  that  the  world  must 
have  a  beginning  in  time.  The  cxplana  ion  of  this  is, 
that  in  our  reason,  considered  as  simply  a  faculty  of 
human  knowledge,  there  lie  fundamental  rules  and 
maxims  cf  its  use,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of 
objective  principles.  Hence  we  commonly  mistake  the 
subjective  necessity,  which  is  essential  to  the  connection 
by  understanding  of  our  conceptions,  for  an  objective 
necessity  in  the  determination  of  things  in  themselves. 
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•554  Transcendental  Dialectic  must  therefore  be  satisfied 
with  bringing  to  light  the  illusion  in  transcendent  judg- 
ments, and  guarding  us  against  its  deceptive  inlluence ; 
but  it  can  never  put  an  end  to  the  illusion  and  cause  298 
it  to  disappear,  as  in  the  case  of  logical  illusion.  For, 
the  illusion  is  here  natural  and  unavoidable,  resting  as 
it  does  upon  subjective  jirinciples  which  we  cannot 
help  supposing  to  be  objective.  So  closely  is  this  illus- 
ion interwoven  with  the  operations  of  human  reason 
that   even    after    it   has    been    detected  in  its  work  of 

355  deception,  it  never  fails  to  fascinate  the  reason  and 
to  lead  to  momentary  errors,  which  need  to  be  corrected 
again  and  again. 

2.  Pure  Reason  as  the  Scat  of  Transcendental 

Illusion. 

356  In  the  Analytic  it  has  been  shown  that  understanding  299 
is  the  faculty  of  rules  ;   and  now  we  distinguish  reason 
from  undcrstandir.g  by  calling  it  \.\\q  faculty  of  principles.    300 

By  a  principle  is  usually  meant  any  sort  of  knowledge 
that  can  be  employed  as  a  principle,  even  if  in  itself,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  origin,  it  is  not  a  principle 
at  all.  Every  general  i)roposition,  which  can  stand  in  a 
syllogism  as  its  major  premise,  is  in  this  sense  called  a 
principle,  even  if  it  has  been  derived  by  induction  from 
experience. 

357  Strictly  speaking,  however,  only  that  knowledge  is  a 

't  principle  in  which  I  know  the  particular  in  the  universal   ''•^*»^'*' 
by  means  of  conceptions.      Now,   if  we  consider  the  301 
universal  a  priori  propositions  of  pure  understanding  in 
themselves  and  according  to  their  origin,  they  are  very 
far  from  yielding  knowledge  by  means  of  conceptions. 
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For  they  would  not  be  even  possible  a  />n'on^  if  we  could 

not  refer  to  pure  perception,  or  to  the  universal  conditions 

of  a  possible  exi)erience.      Uiulerstandini;  cannot  possibly 

35'^  derive  synthetic  knowledf^e  from  conceptions,  and  such 

knowledge  is  what  1  mean  when   1   speak  of  principles  in 

the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

359      If,    then,  understanding   is    the   faculty   of    reducing  ^^, 

t'  .    i)henoniena  to  the  unity  of  rules,  reason  is  the  faculty  of 

C*.^»  r»»t«'»^  bringing  the  rules  of  understanding  under  principles. 
Reason  never  goes  directly  to  experience  or  to  any 
object,  but  seeks  by  means  of  conce[)lions  to  g''  c  o 
priori  unity  to  understamling  and  its  various  knowledge. 
This  unity,  which  may  be  called  the  unity  of  reason,  is 
quite  dillerent  in  kind  from  that  which  understanding  is 

^^v  .^*^-      capable  ot  producing. 

Ya.-«*    f  363       I'he  (juestion   arises,    then,  whether   pure   reason   in  306 
^^'f^         itself  contains  a  priori  synthetic  principles  and   rules, 
and,  if  so,  what  those  principles  are. 

From  the  formal  and  logical  procedure  of  reason  in 
syllogisms  we  m;»y  readily  learn  the  ground  ui)on  which 
the  transcendental  principle  of  pure  reason  in  its  synthetic 
knowledge  nuist  rest. 

Firstly,  in  the  process  of  inference  reason  does  not 
bring  perceptions  directly  under  rules,  as  understanding 
does  with  its  categories,  but  deals  with  conceptions  and 
judgments.  No  dcnibt  pure  reason  also  relates  to  objects 
of  perception,  but  its  direct  relation  is  not  to  perceptions, 
but  only  to  understanding  and  its  judgments.  It  is  30/ 
understanding  only  that  applies  directly  to  perceptions  of 
sense,  and  by  its  judgments  determines  them  as  objects. 
The  unity  of  reason  therefore  differs  essentially  from  the 
unity  of  a  possible  experience  as  due  to  understanding. 
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Tlic  proposition  that  whatever  liappcns  has  a  cause,  is  not 
a  principle  known  and  ])rcs(;rii>cd  by  reason.  It  makes 
164  the  unity  of  exj)erience  possii)le,  and  borrows  notiiing 
from  reason,  whicli  could  never  have  j)rcs<;ribed  such  a 
synthetic  unity  from  mere  conceptions,  that  is,  indepen- 
dently of  all  relation  to  p<    iiblc  experience. 

Secondly,  reason  in  its  logical  use  seeks  to  reach  a 
premise  which  contains  the  universal  ccmdition  of  the 
judgment  that  constitutes  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism, 
and  the  syllogism  is  itself  simply  a  judgment  in  which 
that  condition  is  subsumed  under  a  universal  rule  con- 
tained in  the  major  premise.  Now,  as  reason  may  again 
seek  for  a  universal  condition  of  that  rule,  or,  in  other 
words,  may  go  as  far  as  it  can  in  search  of  the  condition 
of  a  condition,  by  means  of  a  pro-syllogism,  it  is  plain 
that  the  peculiar  principle  of  reason  in  its  logical  use  is 
to  find  for  every  conditioned  knowledge  of  understancling 
the  unconditioned,  and  so  to  complete  the  unity  of 
knowledge. 

This  logical  maxim,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  a 
principle  of  pure  reason  oidy  if  we  assume  that, when  the 
conditioned  is  given, the  whole  series  of  conditions  in 
subordination  to  one  another,  and  therefore  the  uncon-  ^©8 
ditioned,  is  actually  realized,  the  object  being  seen  in  itself 
and  in  the  whole  of  its  relations. 

Now,  such  a  principle  of  i)ure  reason  is  manifestly 
iynthdic)  for  while  it  is  no  doubt  true  thai  the  con- 
ditioned, is  related  analytically  to  some  condition,  it  is 
not  possible  to  derive  the  unconditioned  from  it  by 
[365  analysis.  From  that  principle  must  also  proceed  various 
other  synthetic  propositions,  of  which  pure  understanding 
knows  nothing.     These  propositions  will  be  transcendent. 
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i^        (»47  /^o  far  as  phenomena  are  concerned  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will 
vxl.        ^   L'^  -  ^^  impossible  ever  to  make  an  adequate  use  in  experience 


n^ 


;     I 


of  the  supreme  principle  of  pure  reason.  That  principle 
will  therefore  be  essentially  different  from  all  the  principles 
of  understanding,  which  are  always  immanmt  and  have 
no  object  but  to  make  experience  possible.  We  must 
therefore  inquire,  whether  the  principle  that  the  series  of 
conditions  extends  as  far  as  the  unconditioned  has  any 
objective  truth,  and  how  the  answer  to  this  question 
affects  our  view  of  the  empirical  use  of  understanding ;  or  309 
whether  it  has  no  objective  truth,  but  is  simply  a  logical 
rule,  telling  us  to  get  as  near  to  completeness  as  we 
possibly  can  in  the  ascent  to  ever  higher  conditions,  and 
so  to  bring  our  knowledge  to  the  highest  unity  of  which 
our  reason  is  capable. 


366 
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377  ^ttuun^J..  —  J.run^i.cnucn^ui.xucu^.  ^j. 

In  the  Transcendental  Analytic  we  have  seen  how,  from 
the  mere  logical  form  of  our  knowledge,  there  arise  pure 
a  priori  conceptions,  which  yield  the  consciousness  of 
378  objects  antecedently  to  all  experience,  or  rather  point  to 
the  synthetic  unity  that  alone  makes  an  empirical  know- 
ledge of  objects  possible.  By  conceiving  the  form  of 
judgments  as  supplying  conceptions  for  the  synthesis  of 
perceptions,  we  were  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  cate- 
gories, which  we  found  to  be  the  guide  of  understanding 
in  the  whole  of  its  empirical  use.  We  may  therefore 
expect  that  from  the  form  of  syllogisms,  as  applied  to  the 
synthetic  unity  of  perceptions  in  conformity  with  the 
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categories,  will  arise  a  special  class  of  apnori  conceptions, 
which  may  be  called  pure  p^iLeptious  of  reason  or  tran-  Qtf\.xAiJpXus 
scendcntal  ideas,  and  which  will  determine  how  under- 
standing is  to  be  employed  within  the  realm  of  experience 
as  a  whole  in  conformity  with  principles. 

379  A  transcendental  conception  of  reason  is,  therefore,  322 
just  the  conception  of  the  totality  of  cofiditions  of  any- 
thing that  is  given  as  conditioned.  Now,  the  uncon- 
ditioned alone  makes  a  totality  of  conditions  possible, 
while  conversely  the  totality  of  conditions  is  always  itself 
unconditioned ;  hence  a  pure  conception  of  reason  may 
be  defined,  generally,  as  a  conception  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  ground  for  the  synthesis 
of  the  conditioned. 

There  are   as   many   pure   conceptions  of  reason  as  323 
understanding  has  functions  of  relation  in  its  categories.  ^^1^ 
Hence  we  have,  firstly,  the  unconditioned  of  the  cate-  -ts 
gorical  synthesis  in  a  subject;  secondly,  the  unconditioned^^  ^  _ 
of  the  hypothetical  synthesis  of  the  members  of  a  series  ;      ^  "    , 
thirdly,  the  unconditioned  of  the  disjunctive  synthesis  of  A  '^  ""^ ''^' 
the  parts  in  a  system, 

384  Transcendental  ideas  J  then,  are  problematic  conceptions  327 
of  pure  reason,  which  regard  all  empirical  knowledge  as 
determined  through  an  absolute  totality  of  conditions. 
They  are  not  mere  fictions,  but  spring  from  the  very 
nature  of  reason  itself,  and  therefore  stand  in  a  necessary 
relation  to  the  whole  use  of  understanding.  And,  lastly, 
they  are  transcendent,  inasmuch  as  they  overleap  the 
limits  of  all  experience,  in  which  no  object  can  be  pre- 
sented that  is  adequate  to  the  transcendental  idea. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  tran- 
scendental conceptions  of  reason  are  only  ideas,  they  are 
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therefore  superfluous  and  useless.  For,  although  ideas 
cannot  determine  an  object,  they  may  lie  at  the  basis  of 
understanding  as  an  unseen  canon,  for  its  extended  and 
consistent  use.  Adding  nothing  to  what  we  know  of  an 
object  by  means  of  the  conceptions  of  understanding, 
they  yet  may  guide  understanding  to  clearer  and  wider 
knowledge;  not  to  mention  that  they  may,  perhaps, 
make  the  transition  possible  from  the  sphere  of  nature  to 
the  sphere  of  morality. 

390  Section  III, — System  of  Transcendental  Ideas,         333 

391  All  transcendental  ideas  can  be  brought  under  three  334 
heads  :  the  first,  containing  the  absolute  or  unconditioned 
tinity  of  the  thinkmg  subject;  the  second,  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  senes  of  conditions  of  phenomena ;  the  third, 
the  absolute  tmity  of  the  condition  of  ail  objects  of  thought 
whatever. 

The  thinking  subject  is  the  object  of  I)sychology^  the 
sum-total  of  all  phenomena  (the  world)  is  the  object  ot 
cosmology,  and  the  being  that  contains  the  supreme  con- 
dition of  all  that  can  be  thought  (the  Being  of  all  beings) 
is  the  object  of  theology.  Pure  reason  therefore  supplies 
the  idea  for  a  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  soul  {psycho- 

392  logia  rationalis),  the  idea  for  a  transcendental  science  of 
the  world  {cosmologia  rationaHs\  and,  lastly,  the  idea  foi  3^5 
a  transcendental  knowledge  of  God  {theologia  transcen- 
dmtalis.) 

393  It  is  readily  seen,  that  the  sole  aim  of  pure  reason  is  336 
absolute  totality  of  synthesis  on  the  side  of  the  conditions 
and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  absolute  completeness 

.        ojtjhe  side  of  the  conditioned.     For  the  presupposition  that 
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the  series  of  conditions  should  be  complete  is  satisfied, 
if  reason  can  only  present  to  the  understanding  a  priori 
a  condition  that  is  itself  complete  and  unconditioned, 
leaving  it  to  understanding  to  descend  from  the  condition 
to  the  conditioned. 

394  It  is  obvious  also,  that  those  three  ideas  display  a  337 
certain    connection   and    unity   among   themselves,   by 
means  of  which  pure  reason  is  able  to  reduce  its  know- 
ledge to  system.     To  advance  from  the   knowledge   of    rkx.^^^ 
oneself  (the  soul)  to  a   knowledge  of  the  world,    and    CK^s^JxiU 
through  it  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  a  <::Jkm>*L*>«« 
progression    so    natural,   that    it    suggests    the   logical 

395  advance  of  reason  from  premises  to  conclusion. 
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We  may  say  that  the  object  of  a  purely  transcendental 
idea  is  something  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception, 
although  the  idea  itself  has  arisen  with  absolute  necessity 
from  the  primary  laws  of  reason.  In  fact  it  is  impossible 
for  understanding  to  have  the  conception  of  an  object  that 
should  be  adequate  to  the  demands  of  reason,  for  this 
would  mean  that  we  should  have  a  conception  that  could 
be  exhibited  and  brought  to  perception  in  a  possible  ex- 
|397  perience.  But  it  is  better,  because  less  misleading,  to  say,  33Q 
that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  object  which 
corresponds  to  an  idea,  although  we  may  have  a  pro- 
blematic conception  of  it. 

Now,  at  least  the  transcendental  or  subjective  reality 
of  the  ideas  of  reason  is  reached  by  a  necessary  inference. 
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There  are,  accordingly,  inferences  the  premises  of  which 
contain  nothing  empirical,  and  in  these  we  reason  from 
something  that  we  know  to  something  else  that  we 
cannot  comprehend,  but  to  which  by  an  unavoidable 
illusion  we  ascribe  objective  reality.  In  their  actual 
result  those  inferences  are  sophistical  rather  than  rational; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  not  mere  arbitrary  fictions,  but 
spring  from  the  very  nature  of  reason,  and  in  that  sense 
are  well  entitled  to  be  called  rational.  They  are  sophis- 
tications of  pure  reason  itself,  which  evf.n  the  wisest  man 
cannot  shake  off.  After  much  effort  he  may  avoid  posi-  ^' 
cive  error,  but  he  need  not  hope  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
an  illusion  that  will  never  cease  to  mock  and  bewilder 
him. 

Corresponding  to  the  three  ideas,  there  are  three 
kinds  of  dialectical  inference.  In  the  first,  I  reason  from  340 
398  the  transcendental  conception  of  the  subject,  which  is 
perfectly  simple,  to  the  absolute  unity  of  the  subject  itself, 
of  which  I  have  no  conception  at  all.  This  dialectical 
illusion  I  shall  Cc*il  the  transcendental /^rrt/r^g'w;/.  The 
second  kind  of  dialectical  inference  is  to  the  tran- 
scendental conception  of  an  absolute  totality  in  the  series 
of  conditions  to  any  given  phenomenon.  Here  I  reason, 
that,  as  my  conception  of  the  unconditioned  synthetic 
unity  of  the  series  is  always  self-contradictory,  the  op- 
posite unity,  which  is  equally  inconceivable,  must  be 
regarded  as  true.  The  attitude  of  reason  in  this  form  of 
dialectical  inference  I  shall  call  the  antinomy  of  reason. 
In  the  third  and  last  kind  of  sophistical  inference  of 
reason,  I  conclude  from  the  totality  of  conditions  de- 
manded by  the  thought  of  objects  as  a  whole,  in  so  far  as 
these  can  be  given,  to  the  absolute  synthetic  unity  of  all 
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conditions  of  the  possibility  of  things  in  general ;  in  other 
words,  I  reason  from  things  that  I  cannot  know  through 
the  mere  transcendental  conception  of  them  to  a  Being  of 
all  beings  that  I  know  still  less,  since  the  transcendental 
conception  throws  no  light  upon  its  existence  or  its 
unconditioned  necessity.  This  sort  of  dialectical  in- 
ference I  shall  call  the  ideal  of  pure  reason. 

399     Chapter  I. — The  Paralogisms  of  Pure  Reason.       34' 

A  LiiQiCAL  paralogism  is  an  inference  invalid  in  form,  -^^'^-^v**- 

the  invalidity  of  which  is  quite  independent  of  its  content.      ^^^ 

A  transcendental  paralogism  is  an  inference  also  invalid 

in  form,   but  its  formal  invalidity  has  a  transcendental  V 

source.      The  wrong  conclusion  will  here  be  due  to  the 

very  nature  of  human  reason,  and  will  carry  with  it  an 

unavoidable  though  not  an  inexplicable  illusion. 

There  is  one  conception,  that  we  must  now  put  along 
with  the  transcendental  conceptions  contained  in  the 
table  of  categories,  but  without  in  any  way  changing  or 
adding  to  that  table.  This  is  the  conception,  or,  if  it  is 
preferred,  the  judgment,  "///«>/^."  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  "  /  tJiink  "  is  the  common  vehicle  of  all  conceptions, 
and  therefore  of  transcendental  as  well  as  empirical  con- 
ceptions. As  the  vehicle  of  transcendental  conceptions 
it  is  itself  transcendental,  but  it  cannot  claim  a  special  . 
place  in  the  list  of  these  transcendental  conceptions,  be- 
430  cause  it  merely  serves  to  indicate  that  all  thought  belongs 
to  consciousness.  And  although  it  is  pure,  or  free  from  all  34^ 
empirical  elements  or  impressions  of  sense,  it  yet  serves 
to  distinguish  between  two  different  kinds  of  objects,  from 
the  different  ways  in  which  they  are  related  to  conscious- 
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ness.  /,  as  thinking,  am  an  object  of  inner  sense,  and 
am  called  soul,  while  that  which  is  an  object  of  outer 
sense  is  called  body.  Accordingly,  the  very  term  / 
designates  the  thinking  being  which  is  the  object  of 
psychology.  Psychology,  therefore,  may  be  called  the 
rational  science  of  soul,  if  it  seeks  to  know  nothing  about 
the  soul  but  what  can  be  inferred,  independently  of 
all  experience,  from  the  conception  7  as  ])resent  in 
all  thought ;  that  is,  if  no  attempt  is  mailc  to  determine 
the  //'//  cottcrcto  as  a  particular  object  of  experience. 

Now,    the    rational  doctrine  of  the   soul   necessarily 
attempts  to  do  this  ;  for,  if  the  smallest  empirical  element 
of  my  thought,  or  any  particular  perception  of  my  own 
state,  should  mingle  with  the  principles  of  the  science,  it 
would  no  longer  be  a  rational,  but  would  be  merely  an 
cwf>iriial  doctrine  of  the  soul.     We  have  before  us,  then, 
what   claims    to    be   a   science,    built    upon    the   single 
proposition,  "  I  think''  and  this  is  the  proper  j)lace  to  try 
its  solidity,  or  want  of  solidity,  by  the  principles  of  a 
transcendental  philosophy.     It  is  not  a  valid  objection  to 
rational    i)syci  ology    to    say,    that,    as   the   proposition 
♦'  /  t/iink"  expresses  the  perception  of  oneself  as  revealed 
in  experience,  the  doctrine  built  upon  that  perception  343 
401  can  never  be  purely  rational,  but  must  be  founded  in  part 
upon  an  empirical  principle.      For  this  inner  perception 
is  but  the  mere  iWiefftfiiiUflP,  "///////^',"  which  is  the 
condition  of  all  transcendental  conceptions,  and  means,  I 
think  substance,  cause,  etc.     The  determination  of  the 
constitution  and  possibility  of  inner  experience  in  general, 
or  the  general  relation  of  one  perception  to   another, 
apart  from  the  particular  distinction  and  empirical  deter- 
mination of  perception,  cannot  be  regarded  as  empirical 
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ktiovvIc(l},'c,  l)Ut  only  as  the  knowlcdf^c  of  wli.it  ;iny 
empirical  object  must  be.  Ninv  the  inveslij^alion  into 
the  possibiHty  of  experience  in  general  is  undoubtedly  a 
transcendental  investigation,  though  th«;  addition  of  even 
the  smallest  ingredient  of  sense,  were  it  only  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  to  the  pure  idea  of  self-consciousness, 
would  at  once  convert  a  rational  into  an  em|)irical 
[)sychology. 

"////////(',"  is  therefore  the  text  of  rational  psychology, 
and  from  this  single  proposition  the  whole  system  must  be 
derived.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that,  if  this  thought  is  to  be 
used  as  determining  the  self  as  an  object,  it  can  bring  to 
it  only  transcendental  predicates,  for  any  empirical  predi- 
cate whatever  must  destroy  the  i)urity  of  a  rational  science, 
and  make  it  dependent  upon  experience. 

402  The  categories  will  naturally  be  our  guiding-thread,  but  344 

as  there  is  here  given  to  us  a  thing,  the  /as  a  thinking 

being,  we  shall   begin   with  the  category  of  substance, 

which  is   predii    ted  of  the  /  as  a  thing  in  itself.     The 

topic  of  the  rational  doctrine  of  soul,  from  which  all  else 

that  may  be  contained   in  it  is  derived,  is  therefore  as 

follows  : — 

1 .  The  soul  is  substance.    -  fUl*>t:<^ 

2.  As  to  quality,  simple.         3.  As  to   the  various  times 

in  which  it  exists,  numeri- 
cally identical,  that  is, 
unity  (not  plurality).  » 

4.   In  relation  X.o possHtle  objects  in  space.    lt*ir^^''-  yCM 

403  Corresponding  to  these  elements,  the   transcendental  3  ',5 
doctrine   of  the  soul  contains   four  paralo<^isrns.     That  (vv««^-^A' 
doctrine  is  therefore  wrongly  held  to  be  a  science  of  pure 

404  reason  concerning  the  nature  of  our  thinking  self.     It  has 
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no  foundation  but  tlie  simple  idea  /,  which  is  so  com-  346 
pletely  empty  of  ail  content,  that  it  cannot  be  called  even 
a  conception,  but  merely  a  consciousness  that  ar  ompanies 
all  conceptions.  This  /,  or  he,  or  it,  this  thing  that 
thinks,  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  a  transcendental  subject 
of  thought  =  X,  which  is  known  only  through  the  thoughts 
that  are  its  predicates,  and  which,  apart  from  them,  can- 
not be  conceived  at  all.  We  turn  round  and  round  it  in 
a  perpetual  circle,  for  we  can  make  no  judgment  about  it 
without  making  use  of  the  idea  of  it  in  our  judgment. 
Nor  can  this  inconvenience  be  avoided,  for  consciousness 
in  itself  is  not  so  much  the  distinct  idea  of  a  particular 
object,  as  a  general  form  of  all  the  ideas  through  which 
knowledge  of  objects  is  to  be  obtained,  and  indeed  the 
only  form  of  which  I  can  say,  that  without  it  I  can  ///////(• 
nothing  whatever. 
406  Now,  as  the  proposition,  "  /  ///////(•,"  taken  problem-  348 
atically,  contains  the  form  of  every  judgment  of  under- 
standing, and  accomi)anies  all  categories  as  their  vehicle, 
it  is  clear  that  the  inferences  from  it  must  rest  upon  a 
purely  transcendental  use  of  understanding,  in  which  all 
aid  from  experience  is  rejected.  After  what  has  already 
been  shown,  we  cannot  have  much  faith  in  the  success  of 
such  an  undertaking.  We  shall  therefore  follow  the  pure 
doctrine  of  soul  with  a  critical  eye  through  all  its  predica- 
ments. 

But,  before  doing  so,  a  general  remark  may  be  made, 
v/hich  will  help  to  bring  out  the  real  character  of  those 
inferences.  I  do  not  know  an  object  by  simply  thinking 
it,  but  only  by  determining  a  given  perception  relatively 
to  the  unity  of  consciousness  in  which  all  thought  consists. 
To  know  myself  as  an  object,  it  is  therefore  not  enough 
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simply  to  be  conscious  of  myself  as  thinking,  but  I  must 
be  conscious  of  the  perception  of  myself  as  determined 
relatively  to  the  function  of  thought.     Now,  none  of  the 

407  modi  of  self-consciousness  in  thinking  are  by  themselves 
conceptions  of  objects  or  categories :  they  are  merely 
logical  functions,  which  can  give  me  no  knowledge  of 
myself  as  an  object,  because  they  can  give  no  knowledge 
of  an  object  at  all.  To  know  myself  as  an  object  of  my 
own  inner  perception,  I  must  be  conscious  of  the  self  as 
oliject,  and  not  simply  as  determining::;  subject ;  in  other 
words,  I  must  be  conscious  of  the  various  determinations 
of  myself,  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  brought  together  in 
conformity  with  the  unity  of  apperception,  which  is  the 
universal  condition  of  all  combination  in  thought. 

(i)  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  any  judgment  I  am  the 

ddermining  '^\3\y\^QX  of  the  relation  in  which  the  judgment 

ij**l  consists.     The  proposition  that  I,  I  that  think,  am  the 

stdfjcct  in  every  act  of  thought,  and  cannot   possibly  be 

regarded  as  a  predicate  pertaining  to  thought,  is  not  only 

a  necessary  but  even  an  identical  proposition.     Ikit  this 

docs  not  mean  that  I  am  conscious  of  myself  as  an  object 

in  such  a  way  that   I  can  determine  myself  as  a  self- 

subsistent  being  or  substance.     The  latter  proposition  goes 

a  very  long  way  indeed  beyond  the  former,  and  demands 

for  its  proof  data  that  will  certainly  never  be  found  in  the 

/as  simply  thinking,  and  perhaps  will  never  be  found  in 

it  at  all,  in  so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  thinking. 

:».ui^  (2)  That  the  /of  apperception,  and  therefore  the  /  in 

»y    each  act  of  thought,  is  one,  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  a 

''"i 'plurality  of  subjects,  or  is  a  logically  simple  subject,   is 

implied  in  the  very  conception  of  thinking,  and  may  be 

408  derived  from   it  by  mere  analysis.     .Hut  this  does  not 
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mean  thai  du'  ll\inkin^  /  iS  ;i  sititpiv  suhstani<\  wliii  h 
would  111?  Ji  sytUhetif  proposition.  The  coincpMon  ol 
suhslanre  is  always  rclativo  to  perceptions,  and  as  llu'sc 
in  lis  ran  only  he  sensuous,  they  lie  ipiite  heyond  (he 
field  ol  undtM  standing  and  its  ihinkitig.  I'>iit  it  is  precisrly 
ol"  thought,  as  distinguishcil  IVoni  perreptiou,  that  wr  ;nc 
speakuig,  when  we  say  that  the  /  in  thinking  is  simple. 
Now.  in  all  other  eases,  it  is  a  very  dillieult  thing  to  tell 
what  in  any  given  pereeption  is  suhslame,  and  it  is  siill 
more  dilii«  ult  to  say  whether  the  suhstanee  can  he  simple, 
as.  lor  itistanee,  whether  matter  is  made  up  ol  simple 
parts.  It  would  theielore  he  a  vety  luuarkahle  thing 
inileed,  it  the  poorest  o("  all  t)ur  ideas  should  hy  a  sort  ol 
revelation  cnahle  us  to  say  at  once  that  the  /  is  a  simple 
suhstaiu  i\ 

(^0    I  he  propvisition,  that  in  the  various  determinalions 

of  my  eonseiousness  1  am  identit  al  with  myself,  is  like 

wise  in\plied  in  the  eoneeptions  themselves,  and  is  there 

'. *  1  |,i».t«^re  an  analytieal  propv)sition.      Hut  this  identity  ol  "lie 

|L;.«J«Ai»«-  suhjett    in    all    the    determiiuitions  of  which    I    «au   he 

**^•  constious  is  not  the  sanu*  thitig  as  a  peree|)tion  in  whidi 

the  sell"  is  presented  as  an  ohject  whieh  cai\  he  reeogui/ecl 

as  sellidentieal.     The  mere  consciousness  of  the  identity 

ofthesuhjeet  in  all  its  determinations  does   not  nuan 

the  itlcntity  of  the  person,  il  hy  that  is  nu  ant,  the  < mi 

seiousness  of  the  identity  iW  oiie^sown  suhstance  as  a 

tlnnkmg  he!  <;   in  all  changes  of  its  state.     No   nu  le 

analysis  of  the  proposition,  '*  H/iink"  can  prove  identity 

409  in  this  latter  sense ;  for  {\\^  we  should  recpiire  synthclit 

judgments   derived   from   an   :<«^pi:d    perrepljoii   of  the 


wlf. 

(4)    That  I  distinguish  my  own  existence  as  a  thinking 
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being  from  things  outside  of  mr,  one  of  wliicli  is  my  own 
body,  is  nlso  nn  analytic  proposition  ;  for  by  vfhcr  I  rnt.'fin 
other  thiin  me,  or  (fisfintt  from  mc  liut  this  dots  not 
enable  me  to  know  wbclber  I  « oiild  Ijc  conscious  of 
myself  at  all,  were  tbiiif^s  fiot  given  to  me  in  perception 
as  outside  of  me,  and  wbether  I  could  exist  merely  as  a 
thinking  being  witliont  being  nlso  a  sensuous  being. 

The  analysis,  then,  of  my  < onsriousness  of  self  as  the 
subje(  t  that  thinks,  does  not  enable  me  to  take  a  single 
step  towards  the  knowlcflge  <»f  myself  as  an  object.  To 
suppose  HO  is  simply  to  confuse  the  logical  analysis  of 
thinking  in  general  with  the  metaphysical  determination 
of  an  object. 

'I'he  truth  is,  that  it  would  be  a  great  slunibling  block, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  thing  that  our  Oitifpie  f  ould  have 
reason  to  fear,  if  it  could  be  shown  a  piiori,  that  all 
thinking  beings  are  in  themselves  simple  substances; 
that,  as  a  nee  essary  consequence,  perscmality  is  insepar- 
able from  them  ;  and  that  they  are  conscious  Cif  their 
own  existence  as  separate  and  distinct  from  all  matter, 
Were  it  possible  in  this  way  to  take  a  step  beyond  the 
410  world  (»f  sense,  and  to  enter  the  world  of  tioninnta^  who 
should  then  denv  to  us  the  right  to  gc)  forward  in  this 
n(  region,  to  settle  in  it,  an'l,  if  we  were  under  a  lucky 
star,  0  take  complete  possession  of  it?  For,  the 
propc;  tion,  that  every  thinking  being  is  by  its  very 
nature  simple  substance,  is  an  a  priori  synthetic  pro- 
IMjsiiion  ;  hrstly,  because  it  goes  !)eyond  the  conceptic^n 
with  which  it  starts,  and  adds  to  the  act  of  thinking  in 
general  the  mode  of  existetice ;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
adds  to  that  conccjuion  the  new  predicate  of  simplicity, 
which  cannot  be  given  in  any  experience.  Hence  a  priori 
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synthetic  propositions  would  be  possible  and  admissible, 
not  simi)ly,  as  we  have  contended,  in  relation  to  objects 
of  a  i)ossil)le  experience,  and  indeed  as  principles  of  the 
possibility  of  experience,  but  even  as  determinations  of 
things  in  general  and  of  things  in  themselves.  This 
would  make  an  end  of  our  whole  Criti(iue,  and  bring 
us  back  to  the  old  dogmatism.  'J'he  danger,  however,  is 
not  so  great  as  it  seems,  as  may  be  seen  when  we  look  at 
the  matter  more  closely. 

The  whole  procedure  of  rational  psychology  is  vitiated 
by  a  paralogism,  which  may  be  exhibited  in  the  following 
syllogism  : — 
'JU .  r^C*i'^       That  which  can   be    thought    only    as  subject,    niust\ 
^'  7  ■  ^  ^     r  exist  as  subject,  and  is  therefore  substance. 
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A  thinking  l)eing  from  its  very  nature  can  be  thought  /. 
only  as  subject. 

Therefore,  a  thinking  being  can   exist  only  as  subject,^ 
that  is,  as  substance. 

Now,  in  the  major  premise  of  tliis  syllogism,  by  "  that 
•which  can  be  thought "  is  meant  a  being  in  every 
relation  in  which  it  can  be  thought,  and  therefore  in 
relation  to  jjossible  perception.  But,  in  the  minor 
premise,  the  only  being  spoken  of  is  a  "  thinking  being," 
or  one  that  is  conscious  of  itself  as  subject,  simply  from 
its  relation  to  thought  and  to  the  unity  of  consciousness, 
but  not  at  all  from  its  relation  to  a  perception  by  which  it 
is  presented  to  thought  as  an  object.  The  conclusion  is, 
therefore,  reached  />cr  sophisma  fi^tnie  dictiouis. 
^12  That  we  are  perfectly  right  in  resolving  this  famous 
argument  into  a  paralogism  will  be  at  once  evident,  if  we 
call  to  mind  what  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The 
conception  of  a  thing  that  can  exist  by  itself  as  a  subject, 
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but  cannot  exist  as  a  mere  predicate,  does  not  carry  with 
it  objective  reality.  We  cannot  possibly  know  that  there 
is  an  object  corresponding  to  the  conception,  because  we 
cannot  understand  how  an  object  of  that  sort  could 
exist  at  all.  If  by  the  term  "  substance  "  is  meant  an 
object  that  can  ])e  presented  to  us,  we  must  say  that  the 
indispensable  condition  of  the  objective  reality  of  our 
conception  is,  that   it  should  be  presented  to  us   in  a 

413  permanent  perception.  Now,  in  inner  perception  there 
is  nothing  permanent,  for  the  /  is  merely  the  conscious-  • 
ness  of  my  thinking.  So  long,  therefore,  as  we  limit 
ourselves  to  mere  thinking,  we  are  without  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  aj)plication  of  the  conception  of 
substance  to  the  self  as  a  thinking  being  ;  we  are  unable, 
in  other  words,  to  say  that  the  self  is  an  independent 
subject.  And  along  with  the  objective  reality  of  the 
conception  of  substance  completely  disappears  the  sim- 
plicity of  substance,  leaving  only  the  logical  qualitative 
unity  of  self-consciousness  in  thinking  in  general,  a  unity 
which  exists  whether  the  subject  is  composite  or  simple. 

^21  Rational  psychology  is,  therefore,  not  a  doctrine  which 
enables  us  to  add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  self;  it 
is  merely  a  discipline,  which  sets  imi)assable  limits  to 
speculative  reason  in  this  field,  and  ])revents  us,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  throwing  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  a 
soulless  materialism,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  giving 
ourselves  up  to  a  mystic  si)iritualism  that  has  lost  its 
hold  of  actual  life.  The  refusal  of  reason  to  answer  (nir 
curious  questions  as  to  a  life  beyond  the  present,  we 
ought  to  interpret  as  a  hint  to  apply  our  self-knowledge 
to  fruitful  practical  ends,  and  to  turn  away  from  fruitless 
and  transcendent  speculations. 
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The  claim  of  rational  psychology  to  take  rank  as  a 
science,  rests  upon  a  mere  misunderstanding.  The  unity 
of  consciousness,  which  is  the  supreme  condition  of  the 
422  categories,  is  simply  confused  with  a  perception  of  the 
subject  as  object,  and  hence  we  suppose  that  we  may 
apply  to  the  subject  the  category  of  substance.  But  the 
unity  of  consciousness  is  merely  the  unity  implied  in  all 
thinkings  and  by  means  of  this  unity  no  object  is  given, 
nor  can  the  category  of  substance,  which  always  presup- 
poses a  given  perception^  be  applied  to  it.  There  is 
therefore  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  an  object.  The 
subject  no  doubt  thinks  the  categories,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  saying  that  it  can  have  a  conception  of  itself 
as  an  object  of  the  categories.  It  cannot  think  the 
categories  without  presupposing  its  own  pure  self-con- 
sciousness, and  therefore  self-consciousness  cannot  be 
brought  under  the  categories.  If  the  subject,  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  time  has  its  origin,  cannot  determine 
by  means  of  that  consciousness  its  own  existence  in  time, 
no  more  can  it  determine  itself  as  a  mere  thinking  being 
by  means  of  the  categories. 

426  The  result  of  our  investigation,  then,  is,  that  the  dialecti- 
cal illusion  in  rational  psychology  arises  from  the  confu- 
sion of  an  idea  of  reason — the  idea  of  a  pure  intelligence 
— with  the  perfectly  undetermined  conception  of  a 
thinking  being  in  general.  Abstracting  from  all  actual 
experience,  I  first  think  of  myself  as  the  subject  of  a 
possible  experience,  and  then  I  infer  that  I  can  be 
conscious  of  my  own  existence  even  apart  from  experi- 

427  ence  and  the  empirical  conditions  of  experience.  But 
this  is  to  conf.ise  the  possible  abstraction  of  my  own 
existence  as  empirically  determined,  with  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  a  possible  separate  existence  of  my  thinking  self. 
Thus  arises  the  belief,  that  I  have  an  actual  knowledge 
of  what  is  substantial  in  me  as  a  transcendental  subject, 
when  in  truth  I  have  in  my  thought  merely  the  unity  of 
consciousness  as  the  form  of  knowledge  that  is  presup- 
posed in  all  determination  of  objects. 


432  Chapter  II.— The  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason.      405 

433  The  second  class  of  dialectical  arguments,  in  analogy  406 
with  the  hypothetical  syllogism,  has  for  its  content  the 
unconditioned  unity  of  objective  conditions  in  the  phen- 
omenal world.  The  transcendental  paralogism  produced 
merely  a  one-sided  illusion,  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  the 
subject  of  our  thought ;  nor  is  there,  in  that  connection, 
anything  whatever  in  the  conceptions  of  reason  to 
suggest  that  the  opposite  may  be  true.  It  is  quite  other- 
wise with  the  objective  synthesis  of  phenomena,  where  407 
reason  thinks  to  establish  its  principle  of  unconditioned 
unity  with  the  greatest  ease,  until  it  finds,  as  it  soon  does, 
that  in  trying  to  do  so  it  becomes  involved  in  contradic- 
tions, which  force  it  to  give  up  all  pretensions  to  a 
rational  cosmology.  This  is  a  new  experience  for  human 
reason,  for  here  it  falls  of  itself  into  a  perfectly  natural  and 

434  unavoidable  Antithetic,  which    is   not   due    to  artificial 
refinements  or  logical  tricks. 

All  those  transcendental  ideas  which  relate  to  absolute 
totality  in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena,  I  shall  call 
cosmical conceptions.  I  call  them  cosmical,  partly  because  408 
the  conception  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  which  is  itself 
only  an  idea,  rests  upon  that  unconditioned  totality,  and 
partly  because  they  are  concerned  only  with  the  synthesis 
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of  phenomena,  and  therefore  with  objects  of  experience. 
435  On  the  other  hand,  absokite  totality  in  the  synthesis  of 
the  conditions  of  all  possible  things  gives  rise  to  an  ideal 
of  pure  reason,  and  this  idea,  although  it  is  no  doubt 
related  to  the  conception  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  is  yet 
quite  distinct  from  it.  Just  as  the  paralogisms  of  pure 
reason  were  the  source  of  a  dialectical  psychology,  so  the 
antinomy  of  pure  reason  will  set  before  our  eyes  the 
transcendental  principles  on  which  a  pure  or  rational 
cosmology  is  supposed  to  rest. 


a 
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Section  I. — System  of  Cosmol'jSgical  Ideas. 

It  must  be  observed,  firstly,  that  reason  does  not  of  409 
itself  give  rise  to  any  conception,  but  simply  seeks  to 
free  a  conception  of  understanding  from  the  unavoidable 
limitation  of  a  possible  experience  and  to  extend  it 
beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  though  still  without 
436  losing  its  connection  with  experience.  Demanding 
absolute  totality  on  the  side  of  the  conditions,  it  converts 
the  category  into  a  transcendental  idea,  and  tries  to  give 
absolute  completeness  to  the  empirical  synthesis,  by 
carrying  it  up  to  the  unconditioned.  The  principle  by 
which  reason  is  here  guided,  is,  that  if  the  condi- 
tioned is  given^  the  whole  sum  of  conditions  required  to 
account  for  the  conditioned^  and  therefore  the  absolutely 
unconditioned^  is  likeivise  given.  But,  secondly,  the  only 
categories  which  can  be  so  employed,  are  those  which  in 
their  synthesis  constitute  a  series  of  conditions  subordin- 
ated to  one  another,  not  those  in  which  the  conditions  are 
co-ordinate.  This  synthesis,  as  starting  from  the  side  of 
the  conditions,  and  going  back  step  by  step  to  the  more 
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remote  conditions  may  be  called  regressive,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  progressive  synthesis,  which  would  start  from 
the  nearest  consequent  on  the  side  of  the  conditioned 
and  gradually  advance  to  more  remote  consequents. 
The  former  proceeds  ///  antecedeutia,  the  latter  in  con- 
seguentia.  ^K.^.O^^  ^"^  \}M,yX   K^  Q^Mft^l    ^^^\Uy\ii    wvH 


■X 
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conform  to  these  requirements,  we  find  that  there  are  but 
four  cosmological  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  four  titles 
of  the  categories,  that  necessarily  imply  a  series  in  the 
synthesis  of  phenomena. 

I.  Absolute  completeness  in 

the  composition 

of  the  given  whole  of  all  phenomena. 

2.  Absolute  completeness  3.  Absolute  completeness 

in  the  division  in  the  origination 

of  a  given  whole  in  the  world  of  a  phenomenon  as  such, 
of  phenomena. 

4.  Absolute  completeness, 

as  regards  dependence  of  existence, 

of  the  changeable  in  the  phenomenal  world. 

Section  II. — Antithetic  of  Pure  Reason. 


416 
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By  the  term  Antithetic  we  may  denote,  not  the  dog- 
matic assertion  of  the  opposite  of  a  thesis,  but  the 
conflict  between  two  propositions,  each  of  which  seems 
to  be  true,  but  neither  of  which  has  any  more  claim  to 
our  assent  than  the  other.  When  we  are  not  content  to  42 1 
J49  apply  our  reason  to  objects  of  experience,  and  in  subor- 
dination to  the  prmciples  of  understanding,  but  venture 
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to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  there  arise  certain 
pseudo-rational  propositions,  which  experience  can  nei- 
ther confirm  nor  overthrow.  Each  of  these  propositions 
is  not  only  in  itself  free  from  contradiction,  but  it  can 
appeal  to  the  very  nature  of  reason  in  support  of  its 
truth,  although,  unfortunately,  the  opposite  proposition 
can  make  out  just  as  good  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
necessarily  true. 
453^  The  antinomies  follow  in  the  order  of  the  transcenden- 425!!l 
tal  ideas  as  given  above. 
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The  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason.  42^;| 

First  C  'flict  of  the    Transcendental   Ideas. 


THESIS. 


» 


The  world  has  a  beginning 
in  time,  and  is  enclosed  within 
limits  of  space. 


ANTITHESIS. 

The  world  has  no  begin- 
ning in  time,  and  no  limits 
in  space,  but  is  infinite  as 
regards  both  time  and  space. 

Proof. 

Assume  that  the  world  has 
a  beginning.     Then,  as  no- 


— L     C  ^->\-   i  it. 
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Proof. 

Assume  that  the  world  has 
no  beginning  in  time.     Then, 

upi.oevery  given  point  of  time  thing  can  begin  to  be  which 
an  eternity  must  have  elapsed,  has  not  been  preceded  by  a 
and  hence  an  infinite  series  of  time  in  which  the  thing 
states  of  things  must  have  that  begins  was  not,  we  must 
t^,  passed  away  one  after  the  hold  that  there  was  a  time 
other,  and  come  to  an  end  in 
the  world.  Now,  the  infinity 
of  a  series  just  consists  in 
this,  that  the  series  can  never 
be  completed  in  a  successive 


antecedent  to  that  in  which 
the  world  began  to  be,  that 
is,  an  empty  time.  But,  no- 
thing whatever  can  come  in- 
to being  in  an  empty  time, 
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synthesis.  Hence  an  infinite 
series  of  states  cannot  have 
passed  away  in  the  world, 
and  therefore  a  beginning  of 
the  world  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  its  existence.  This 
was  the  first  thing  to  be 
proved. 

^OAs  to  the  second  point, 
'♦fa'^ain  assume  the  opposite. 
'''*''■  ^nen,  the  world  must  present 
itself  to  us  as  an  infinite 
whole  of  coexistent  things. 
Now,  if  a  magnitude  is  not 
presented  in  a  perception  as 
within  certain  limits,  there  is 
no  other  way  in  which  we  can 
think  its  dimensions,  than  by 
the  synthesis  of  its  parts  ; 
and  the  magnitude  as  a  whole 
we  can  think  only  by  the  re- 
peated addition  of  unity  to 
itself  until  the  synthesis  is 
complete.  Hence,  in  order 
to  think  the  world,  which  fills 
all  space,'  as  a  whole,  we 
must  suppose  the  successive 
synthesis  of  the  parts  of  an 
infinite  world  to  have  been 
completed.  But  this  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  an  infin- 
ite time  must  have  elapsed 
during  the  summation  of 
the  totahty  of  coexisting 
things.  Now  this  is  im- 
possible.    Hence  an  infinite 


for  no  part  of  an  empty  time 
has  in  it  any  conditi(m  of  ex- 
istence rather  than  of  non-ex- 
istence, which  distinguishes 
it  from  any  other  part  ;  and 
this  is  true,  whether  we  sup- 
pose things  to  originate  of 
themselves,  or  to  be  pro- 
duced by  some  other  cause. 
Hence,  although  many  series 
of  things  may  begin  in  the 
world,  the  world  itself  can 
have  no  beginning,  and  is 
therefore  infinite  as  regards 
time. 

As  to  the  second  point, 
let  us  begin  by  assuming  the 
opposite,  namely,  that  the 
world  is  finite  and  limited  as 
to  space.  Then,  the  world 
must  exist  in  an  empty  space 
which  has  no  limits.  Things 
must  therefore  not  only  be 
related  in  space,  but  they 
must  also  be  related  to  space. 
But  the  world  is  an  absolute 
whole,  outside  of  which  no 
object  of  perception,  and, 
therefore,  no  correlate  of  the 
world,  can  be  found.  The  re- 
lation of  the  world  to  empty 
space  would  therefore  be 
the  relation  of  it  to  no  ob- 
ject. But  such  a  relation, 
and  therefore  the  limitation 
of  the  world  by  empty  space, 
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aggregate  of  actual  things 
cannot  present  itself  to  us 
as  a  whole,  and  therefore  not 
as  a  whole  all  the  parts  of 
which  coexist.  The  world 
is  therefore  not  infinitely  ex- 
tended in  space,  but  is  en- 
closed within  spatial  limits. 
And  this  was  the  second 
thing  to  be  proved. 


is  nothing  at  all.  Hence  the 
world  cannot  be  limited  as 
regards  space,  or,  the  world 
is  infinite  in  its  extension. 


462-3 


Sccofid  CoJiJlici  of  the  Trauscendciital  Ideas. 
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THESIS. 

Every  composite  substance 
in  the  world  is  made  up  of 
simple  parts,  and  nothing 
whatever  exists  but  the 
simple,  or  that  which  is 
composed  out  of  the  simple. 

Proof. 

Assume  that  composite 
substances    are    not    made 


/«.    a.  ..-.^-at^  ' 
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up  of  simple  parts.  Then, 
if  we  think  all  compogiticin 
to  be  away,  no  composite 
part  will  be  left.  And,  by 
hypothesis,  there  is  no 
simple  part.  Hence,  no- 
'''^'^^T^thing  at  all  will  remain, 
and  therefore  no  substance. 
Either,  then,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  think  all  composi- 
tion to  be  away,  or  even 
after  composition  is  thought 


ANTITHESIS. 

No  composite  thing  in  the 
world  is  made  up  of  simple 
parts,  nor  does  anything 
simple  exist  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Proof 

Assume  that  a  composite 
thing  or  substance  is  made 
up  of  simple  parts.  Then, 
as  no  external  relation,  and 
therefore  no  composition  out 
of  substances,  is  possible  ex- 
cept in  space,  the  composite 
thing  must  be  made  up  of 
exactly  the  same  number  of 
parts  as  the  space  which  it 
occupies.  Now,  space  is 
not  made  up  from  simple 
parts,  but  consists  of  spaces. 
Every  part  of  the  composite 
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to  be  away,  there  must  be 
something  left,  which  exists 
without  composition,  that  is, 
the  simple.  In  the  former 
case,  the  composite  cannot 
be  made  up  of  substances, 
for  composition  is  merely  an 
accidental  relation  of  sub- 
stances, which  may  be  taken 
away  without  at  all  affect- 
ing their  existence  as  per- 
manent realities.  But,  by 
hypothesis,  substances  do 
exist,  and  hence  we  must 
adopt  the  other  supposition, 
that  the  composite  substan- 
ces in  the  world  consist  of 
simple  parts. 

It  directly  follows,  that  all 
the  things  in  the  world  are 
simple ;  that  composition  is 
merely  an  external  state  of 
those  things ;  and  that,  al- 
though we  can  never  take 
elementary  substances  out  of 
their  state  of  composition  and 
isolate  them,  reason  must 
think  of  them  as  the  prim- 
ary subjects,  which  exist  as 
simple  beings  antecedently 
to  all  composition. 


thing  must  therefore  occupy 
a    space.     But    the    absol- 
utely primary  parts  of  every 
composite  thing  are  simple. 
Hence  each  of  those  simple 
parts  occupies  a  space.  Now, 
as  every  real  thing,    which 
occupies    a    space,   contains 
within    itself   a    number    of 
parts  that  are  outside  of  one 
another,    and     is    therefore 
composite  ;  and  as  this  real 
composite  thing  is  not  made 
up  of  accidents,  since  these 
could  not,  apart  from   sub- 
stance,   be    outside    of   one 
another ;  we  must  conclude, 
that  simple  substance  is  com- 
posite, which  is  absurd. 

The  second  proposition  of 
the  antithesis,  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  does  there  exist 
anything  simple,  is  only  in- 
tended to  mean,  that  the 
existence  of  the  absolutely 
simple  cannot  be  shown  from 
any  experience  or  perception, 
external  or  internal ;  and  that, 
as  the  absolutely  simple  is 
therefore  a  mere  idea,  the 
objective  reality  of  which 
can  never  be  presented  in 
experience,  it  is  without  all 
application  and  object  in  the 
explanation  of  phenomena. 
Let  it  be  even  admitted  that 
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an  object  might  be  found  in 
experience  corresponding  to 
that  idea,  or,  in  other  \vords, 
that  we  might  have  an  em- 
pirical perception  of  an  ob- 
ject which  contained  no  parts 
that  are  outside  of  one  an- 
other and  combined  to  a 
unity.  Yet  we  could  not 
legitimately  infer  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  any  differ- 
ence of  parts  in  the  object 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
conscious  of  such  difference. 
But  nothing  less  than  this 
AW  establish  absolute  sim- 
plicity, and  hence  absolute 
simplicity  cannot  be  inferred 
from  any  perception,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  nature  may  be. 
As,  therefore,  an  absolutely 
simple  object  can  never  be 
presented  in  any  possible  ex- 
perience, and  as  the  world  of 
sense  must  be  regarded  as 
the  sum  total  of  all  possible 
experience,  it  foIiow.>  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  is  absolutely  simple. 


472-3              Third  Conflict  of  the  Transcendental  Ideas. 

THESIS.  ANTITHESIS. 

Causality     in     conformity  There  is  no  freedom,  but 

with  laws  of  nature  is  not  all  that  comes  to  be  in  the 

the  only  causality,  from  which  world   takes    place    entirely 
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all  the  phenomena  of  the 
world  can  be  derived.  To 
explain  those  phenomena  it 
is  necessary  to  suppose  that 
there  is  also  a  free  causality. 
Proof. 
Assume  that  the  only  caus- 
ality is  that  in  conformity 
with  laws  of  nature.  Then, 
all  that  romes  to  be  presup- 


in  accordance  with  laws  of 
nature. 


Proof. 
Assume  that  there  \s  free- 
dom,   in  the  transcendental 
sense,  as  a  special  kind  of 
causality  by  which  the   se- 


poses  an  antecedent  state  ^p-      qucnce  of  events  in  the  world 


on  which  it  follows  according 
to  an  inviolable  rule.  Now, 
that  antecedent  state  must 
itself  be  something  that 
comes  to  be,  or  arises  in 
a  time  in  which  it  pre- 
viously was  not ;  for  if  it 
had  always  existed,  its  effect 
also  must  always  have  ex- 
isted, and  would  not  have 
just  come  to  be.  The  caus- 
ality of  the  cause  through 
which  something  '^omcs  to 
be  must  therefore  itself  be  an 
event,  which  again,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nature, 
presupposes  an  antecedent 
state  and  its  causality,  and 
this  again  a  still  earlier 
state,  and  so  on.  If  there- 
fore all  that  comes  to  be 
must  conform  to  the  law  of 
nature,  there  is  never  an 
ahsolute  beginning,  but  only 


may  be  explained  ;  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  a  faculty 
of  absolutely  bringing  into 
existence  a  certain  state,  and 
therefore  a  series  of  conse- 
quents of  that  state.  Then, 
not  only  must  this  spontane- 
ity originate  the  series,  but  it 
must  first  determine  itself  to 
originate  it,  and  its  act  must 
takt  place  without  any  ante- 
cedent to  determine  it  in 
accordance  with  fixed  laws. 
Hut  every  beginning  of  an 
act  presupposes  a  state  in 
which  the  cause  has  not  yet 
begun  to  act,  and  a  dynami- 
cally first  beginning  of  the 
act  presupposes  a  state  of 
tliat  cause  which  has  no 
causal  connection  with  the 
preceding  state,  and  in  no 
way  follows  from  it.  Tran- 
scendental freedom  is  there- 
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a   relative    beginning,    and     fore  opposed  to  the    aw  of 
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hciUM'  {hew  (an  he  no  i  nni 
plclcncss  in  ihr  asrcntlin^; 
scries  of  causes.  Now,  the 
law  ol  nature  just  conHisIs 
in  this,  that  nolhin^  (an 
eomc  lo  he  with«»\it  a  cause 
suflii  icnl  to  (Ictcinunc  it  it 
priori.  The  proposition,  that 
ftii  cans  ihty  is  possihlc  merely 
by  laws  of  naf.ne,  is  therefore 
scIf-contr.uli(  tory,  if  it  is 
taken  in  its  miliniited  ui.i 
vcrsality  ;  and  hence  that 
sort  ol  caus.ility  cannot  he 
the  only  one. 

\Vc  nuist,  then,  admit  that 
there  is  another  sot  t  Kn  ,uis- 
ality,  ;\  causality  by  means 
of  which  something  may 
come  to  lx%  «he  catise  of 
which  is  not  itscU  deter 
mincvl  .iccorvliu);  to  neces- 
sary laws  by  another  cause 
antecedent  to  it.  This  will 
be  an  aholutcly  sfHuitiXHious 
causality,  brmj^in^  into  exist- 
ence by  H^el/ix  scries  of  phc- 
nomen.i  which  arise  in  con- 
formity with  laws  of  nature. 
Hence,  without  transcenden- 
tal freedom  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  have  completeness, 
on  the  side  of  causes,  even 
in  the  series  of  phenotnena 
which  follow  one  another  in 
the  course  of  nature. 


causality,  and  demands  mu  h 
a  conticction  of  the  su(:(  cs 
sivc  states  of  cHit  icnl  causes 
as   niakes   the    unity  ol   rx 
pcrient  c    impossible.     A.  ii 
cannot  be  found  in  any  rx 
perieiuc,    it  is  a  mere   idci 
withoiu     any     t:nnlenl.      In 
nature,    therefore,    and    not 
in    (icedoai,  wc    must    s(^;I< 
f(M  the  order  ami  connc(  tidii 
of  all   events  that  ()((ui   in 
the   woild. 
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Fourth  CotilUil  of  the  Transirudmtnl  liiriis. 


452  vi 


TUKSr  . 

There  exists  ;ni  itbsolnlrly 
ncrcssary   bcinj^,   wlii(h    br 
long's  to  the  world  either  as 
a  part  or  a»  the  caiisc  of  it. 

rrnof. 
I'hc  worhl  of  sctisc  is  not 
simply  the  sum  total  of  all 
phenomena,  but  it  < ontains  a 
scries  of  ( hanjjc.s.  Were 
there  no  suf  li  rhanj^es,  we 
should  have  no  ( ons(  ioti??- 
ncss  even  of  a  scries  of  time 
as  a  rondifion  of  the  possi 
bility  f)f  the  wf)rl(1  of  sense. 
Hut  every  chinj^c  stands  un- 
der a  condition,  whirh  jirc- 
ccdcs  it  in  time,  and  makes 
it  necessary.  Now,  evcry- 
thin},'  that  is  presented  as  con- 
ditioned, presupposes  for  its 
cxistcn(  e  a  complete  series  of 
conditions,  endinj.^  in  the  [Kir- 
ffctly  unconditioned,  which 
alone  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Something  absolutely  neces- 
sary must  therefore  exist,  if 
there  exist  a  chanj^c  as  it.s  con- 
sc(|ucnce.  And  this  neces- 
sary existence  must  itself 
belong  to  the  world  of  sense. 
For  if  it  were  outside  that 
world,  we  should  have  to  say, 


AN'Ifl  IfKf^lS. 

Tlirrc   nowhere  exists   an 

absolutely    necessary   bcinjj, 

cither  in   the   world,  or  fnit 

side  of  the  world  as  its  cause. 

/'niof. 

Assume  that  the  world  it- 
self is  a  necessary  brin^,  or 
that  a  ncf  essary  bein^  exists 
in  it.  'I  hen,  either  there  is 
a  be^^innin^;  in  the  scries  of 
its  changes  that  is  absf>lutely 
necessary,  and  therefore  with 
out  a  f  ausc,  or  the  scries  it 
self,  having  nf>  f)C^onninj{,  i' 
as  a  whole  absolutely  ne 
cessary  anfl  imconrlitioned, 
though  it  is  continjjent  and 
cr>nditioncd  in  all  its  fwirts. 
Now,  the  ffjrmcr  stipposition 
'  ontradicts  the  ''yiiamical 
law  of  the  determination  of 
all  pfienomena  in  time  ;  and 
the  latter  supposition  contra- 
dicts itself,  because  the  ex- 
istence of  a  series  cannot  be 
necessary  as  a  whole,  if  no 
sinjjic  member  of  the  scries 
is  necessary. 

Assume,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  cause  of  the  world, 
which  is  outside  of  the  world. 
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that  the  series  of  changes  in 
the  world  derived  their  be- 
ginning from  a  necessary 
cause  which  did  not  itself 
belong  to  the  world  of  sense. 
Now,  this  is  impossible.  For, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  series 
in  time  can  be  determined 
by  that  only  which  is  in  a 
time  antecedent  to  the  series, 
the  highest  condition  of  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of 
changes  must  exist  in  a  time 
when  the  series  as  yet  was 
not.  Hence  the  cousality  of 
the  necessary  cause  of  the 
changes,  and  therefore  also 
the  cause  itself,  must  belong 
to  time  and  to  phenomena  in 
time,  and  cannot  be  thought 
as  separated  from  that  sum 
total  of  all  phenomena  which 
constitutes  the  world  of  sense. 
Something  absolutely  neces- 
sary is  therefore  contained  in 
the  world  itself,  whether  that 
something  is  the  whole  series 
of  changes  in  the  world  or  a 
part  of  that  series. 

504  Section  IV.—  Necessity  of  a  Solution  of  the  Transcendental  w[ 

Frobkms  of  Pure  Reason. 

505  Transcendental    philoso[)hy   cannot  admit,   that  any47ij 
question  which  concerns  an  ob*  "'  r»"e?ented  to  the  pure 
reason    of   nu^^    is    unan;**".  tblt*    «.»v    .  i-^  reason  that 


Then,  to  that  cause,  as  the 
highest  member  in  the  series 
of  the  causes  of  changes  in 
the  world,  would  originally 
be  due  the  beginning  of  the 
existence  of  those  changes 
as  a  series.  But  the  cause 
must  itself  begin  to  act,  and 
its  causality  would  therefore 
belong  to  time,  and  so  to 
the  sum  total  of  phenomena  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  cause, 
as  belonging  to  the  world, 
would  not  itself  be  outside 
of  the  world.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  our  hypothesis. 
Hence,  neither  in  the  world, 
nor  as  a  cause  outside  of  the 
world,  though  in  causal  con- 
nection with  it,  does  there 
exist  any  absolutely  neces- 
sary being. 
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suggested  it  It  is  vain  to  allege  our  unavoidable 
ignorance  and  the  unfathomable  depth  of  the  problem, 
as  a  reason  for  avoiding  the  obligation  of  giving  a 
thorough  and  complete  answer.  The  very  conception 
which  enables  us  to  ask  the  question,  must  also  give 
us  the  means  of  answering  it,  because  the  object  to 
which  it  lefers  has  no  existence  except  in  the  conception. 

506  It  is,  however,  only  in  connection  with  the  cosmo-  478 
logical  ideas  that  questions  arise  in  transcendental 
philosophy,  which  put  upon  us  the  obligation  to  answer 
them.  For  here  the  object  must  be  presented  in  experi- 
ence, and  the  only  question  is  whether  it  can  conform 
to  the  idea.  If  the  problem,  for  instance,  is  whether 
the  soul,  as  that  which  presents  itself  in  our  conscious- 
ness as  thinking,  is  in  its  own  nature  a  simple  substance ; 
or,  whether  there  is  an  absolutely  necessary  cause  of  all 
things ;  the  object  is  transcendental,  and  therefore  itself 
unknown ;  and  hence  we  have  to  inquire,  whether  there 
is  any  object  whatever,  corresponding  to  our  idea.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  we  may  confess  that  the  object  is 

'S°7  unknown  to  us,  without  saying  that  it  cannot  possibly  479 
exist.  Only  the  cosmological  ideas  have  the  peculiarity, 
that  they  can  presuj)pose  their  object  and  the  empirical 
synthesis  essential  o  the  conception  of  it.  The  sole 
question  which  they  raise,  is,  whether  the  empirical 
synthesis  can  be  carried  so  far  as  to  comprehend  an 
absolute  totality  of  conditions.  Now,  as  there  is  here 
no  question  of  a  thing  in  itself,  but  only  of  a  thin^,  as  an 
object  of  possible  experience,  the  answer  to  the  trans- 
cendental problem  of  cosmology  cannot  be  found  in 
anything  o\itside  of  the  idea.  We  are  not  asking  what  is 
the  nature  of  any  object  in  itself;  we  are  not  even  asking 
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what  can  be  presented  in  concreto  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  experience  ;  but  our  whole  question  is  in  regard 
to  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  itself,  to  which  the 
empirical  synthesis  will  be  found  merely  to  approximate, 
and  the  answer  must  be  derived  entirely  from  the  idea. 
Reason  cannot  evade  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  putting 
all  the  responsibility  upon  the  unknown  object,  for  the 
idea  is  a  pure  creation  of  reason  itself. 

Section  VII. —  Critical  Solution  of  the  Cosniological     49; 

Problem. 
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/    The   whole   antinomy  of  pure  reason  rests  upon  this 
dialectical  argument : — 

V  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  the  whole  series  of  con- 
ditions is  given. 
~-^  But  objects  of  sense  are  given  as  conditioned. 

Therefore,  the  whole  series  of  conditions  of  objects  of 
sense  is  given. 

The  sophistical  character  of  the  argument  will  be  more 
526  readily  seen,  if  we  first  correct  and  define  some  of  the 
conceptions  contained  in  it. 

Now,  in  the  frst  place,  it  is  plain  and  undeniable, 
that,  if  the  conditioned  is  given,  a  regress  in  the  series  of49S 
all  its  conditions  is  dc*f}anded  of  us.  The  very  conception 
of  the  conditioned  implies  that  something  is  referred  to  a 
condition,  and,  if  that  condition  is  itself  conditioned,  to  a 
more  remote  condition,  and  so  on  through  all  the  members 
of  the  series.  The  proposition,  therelorc,  that  if  the  con- 
ditioned is  given  we  must  seek  for  the  whole  series  ot 
conditions,  is  analytical,  and  can  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  transcendental  criticism. 
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In  the  second  place,  if  the  conditioned  as  well  as  its 
condition  are  things  in  themselves,  not  only  is  the  regress 
to  the  condition  demanded,  if  the  conditioned  is  given, 
but  it  is  actually  given  along  with  the  conditioned.  And, 
as  this  holds  of  all  members  of  the  series,  the  complete 
series  of  conditions,  and  therefore  the  unconditioned,  is 
given  at  the  same  time,  or,  rather,  it  is  presupposed  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  conditioned,  which  is  possible 
only  through  it,  is  given.  The  synthesis  of  the  con- 
ditioned with  its  condition  is  here  a  mere  synthesis  of 
understanding,  which  assumes  to  present  things  as  they 
1^27  are^  without  first  asking  whether  and  how  we  can  have 
a  knowledge  of  them.  But,  if  I  have  to  do  with 
phenomena,  which,  as  existing  only  for  consciousness, 
are  not  given  at  all  unless  they  are  empirically  known,  I  499 
cannot  in  the  same  sense  say,  that  if  the  conditioned  is 
given,  all  its  conditions  are  also  given,  and  hence  I  can 
in  no  way  infer  the  absolute  totality  of  the  series  of 
conditions.  For  phenomena  in  our  apprehension  are 
themselves  nothing  but  an  empirical  synthesis  in  space 
and  time,  and  are  therefore  given  only  in  that  synthesis. 
It  does  not  follow,  because  the  conditioned  as  a 
phenomenon  is  given,  that  the  synthesis  whirh  con- 
stitutes its  empirical  condition,  is  given  along  with  or 
presupposed  in  it;  for  the  synthesis  exists  only  in  the 
regress  and  in  no  sense  apart  from  it.  What  we  can 
say,  in  such  a  case,  is,  that  a  regress,  or  continuous 
empirical  synthesis,  on  the  side  of  the  conditions,  is 
enjoined  and  demanded,  and  that  the  conditions  given 
in  that  regress  cannot  be  wanting. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  the  major  premise  of  the 
cosmological  argument,  the  conditioned  is  taken  in  the 
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traiiscxMidonlal  sense  of  a  ])iire  category  ;  while  in  the 
minor  premise,  it  is  taken  in  the  empirical  sense  of  a 
concei)tion  of  understanding  that  is  applied  to  mere 
phenomena.     Here    therefore   wc    have    an  instance  of 

528  the  dialectical  fallacy  called  so/>/iisma  Ji,i:;ur(u:  duiionis.i^^, 
'\\\c  fallacy,  however,  is  not  artificial ;  it  is  by  a  per- 
fectly natural  illusion  that  reason  in  the  major  premise 
assumes  blindly,  that  if  something  is  given  as  con- 
ditioned, its  conditions  and  their  series  must  all  he 
present.  In  fact  the  as.sumption  is  just  the  logical 
postulate,  that  every  conclusion  must  have  complete 
premises.  Moreover,  the  connection  of  the  conditioned 
with  its  condition  is  naturally  thought  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  succession  in  time,  and  both  are 
assumed  to  be  given  fogcthcr.  Nor  is  it  less  natural, 
in  the  minor  premise,  to  regard  i)henomena  as  tilings 
in  themselves  and  as  objects  given  to  pure  undtr- 
standing,  than  to  take  the  conditioned  in  the  sense  of  a 
pure  conception  in  the  major  premise,  where  abstraction 
has  been  made  from  all  the  conditions  of  perception 
without  which  objects  cannot  be  given  at  all.  Yet  this 
overlooks  an  important  distinction  between  these  con 
ceptions.  The  synthesis  of  the  conditioned  with  its  con- 
dition, and  indeed  with  the  whole  series  of  its  conditions, 
as  expressed  in  the  major  premise,  carries  with  it  no 
limitation  through  time  and  no  idea  of  succession.  But 
the  emi)irical  synthesis  and  the  series  of  conditions  in 
phenomena,  as  subsumed  in  the  minor  i)remise,  is 
necessarily  successive,  the  members  of  the  series  being 
gi    >n  as  following  one  another  in  time.     Here,  therefore, 

529  we  cannot  presui)pose  absolute  totality  of  the  synthesis 
and  of  the  series  presented  in  it.     In  the  former  case  all 
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the  members  of  the  scries  are  given  in  themselves 
itrcsi)cctive  of  any  condition  of  time ;  hut  in  the  latter 
case  tliey  are  possible  otily  by  means  of  a  successive  501 
synthesis,  and  can  he  given  as  a  vvhcile  only  if  that 
synthesis  can  actually  be  comi^Ieted.  If,  then,  we  are 
to  settle  the  dispute  between  the  two  i)arties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Ixjth,  we  must  be  able  to  show  that  they 
are  really  quarrelling  about  nothing,  and  that  a  certain 

30  trans(  eiulental   illusion  has  mocked  them  with  a  reality  502 
where  none  is  to  be  found. 

532  If  we  regard  the  two  propositions  (a)  that  'he  world  is  5^4 
infinite  in  extension,  and  (If)  that  the  world  is  hnite  in  a  -/- 
extension,  as  contradictory  opposites,  we  assume  that  ; 
the  world,  or  the  whole  series  of  phenomena,  is  a  thing  ^'  ** 
in  itself.  For,  whether  the  regress  in  the  series  of  its 
phenomena  is  denied  to  be  infmite,  or  denied  to  be  finite, 
in  both  cases  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  absolutely  real. 
But  if  I  challenge  this  supposition,  or  rather  this  trans- 
cendental illusion,  and  deny  that  the  world  is  a  thing  in 

33  itself,  the  contradictory  opi)osition  of  the  two  statements  505 
is  converted  into  a  dialectical  opposition.  As  the  world 
does  not  exist  at  all  as  a  thing  in  itself,  that  is,  indepen- 
dently of  the  regressive  series  of  my  ideas,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  in  ifse/f  ciihQr  an  infinite  whole  or  ^finite  whole. 
Apart  from  the  empirical  regress  in  the  series  of  pheno- 
mena, the  world  has  no  existence  whatever.  If,  therefore, 
that  series  is  always  conditioned,  and  as  a  consequence  is 
never  given  as  complete,  the  world  cannot  be  an  uncon- 
ditioned whole,  and  therefore  cannot  exist  as  an  uncon- 
ditioned whole  that  is  either  infinite  in  magnitude  or 
finite  in  magnitude. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  first  cosmological  idea  is 
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equally  true  of  the  other  three.  The  series  of  conditions 
exists  only  in  the  regressive  synthesis  itself,  not  in  an 
object  of  sense  given  as  an  independent  thing  prior  to  all 
regress.  Hence  I  must  say  that  the  number  of  parts  in 
a  given  phenomenon  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite.  A 
phenomenon  has  no  existence  in  itself,  and  its  parts  are 
only  given  in  and  through  the  regress  of  the  decomposing 
synthesis ;  and  this  regress,  being  never  absolutely  com- 
plete, cannot  be  said  to  be  either  finite  or  infinite.  The 
same  thing  holds  of  the  series  of  causes  that  i)roceed  in 
an  ascending  series,  and  of  the  series  that  proceeds  from 
534  conditioned  existence  to  unconditioned  necessary  exist- 
ence. Neither  series  can  be  regarded  as  in  itself  either 
finite  or  infinite  in  its  totality ;  for,  as  a  series  of  subordin- 
ated ideas  consists  only  in  the  dynamical  regress  itself, 
it  cannot  possibly  exist  in  itself  before  that  regress  as  a 
self-subsistent  series  of  things  in  themselves. 

Thus  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason  in  its  cosmological 

ideas  disappears.     It  is  purely  dialectical,  or  a  conflict 

4uyg^^  an  illusion.     The  idea  of  absolute  totality,  which 

has  no  proper  meaning  except  as  a  condition  of  things  in 

^^[^  'i^^*^H  \v<^  *  themselves,  is  wrongly  applied  to  phenomena,  which  exist 

^^■-  ^only  in  our  consciousness,  and,  if  they  form  a  series, 

i  ^*'  »V   U0^4vy-  6nly  in  a  successive  regress,  but  which  have  no  other 

existence  whatever.     From  this  antinomy,  however,  we 

'  '  may  gain,   not  indeed  a  dogmatic,   but  a  critical  and 

' ,  doctrinal   advantage.      It    supplies    an    indirect    proof 

I  •  of   the   transcendental    ideality   of  phenomena,    which 

.  ought  to  convince  anyone  who  may  not  have  been  quite 

satisfied  with   the  direct   proof  in   the   Transcendental 

.'Esthetic.     The  new  proof  would  consist  in  the  following 

dilemma  : — 
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If  the  world  is  a  self-existent  whole,  it  is  either  finite 

or  infinite. 
But  it  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite  (as  is  shown  in  the 
Antithesis  and  The'^ is  respectively). 
535     Therefore  the  world  (the  sum  total  of  all  phenomena)  507 
is  not  a  self-existent  whole. 
Phenomena  have,  therefore,  no  existence  apart  from  our 
consciousness  of  them  ;  and  this  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  their  transcendental  ideality. 


I    , 


1536      Section  VIII. — Regulative  Principle  of  Pure  Reason       508 

in  the  Costnological  Ideas. 

By  the  cosmological  principle  of  totality,  a  maximum 
in  the  series  of  conditions  of  the  objects  of  sense  is  not 
given,  but  is  only  demanded.  Still,  that  principle  is  true 
if  it  is  taken  in  the  proper  sense.  No  doubt  it  is  not  an 
axiom,  requiring  us  to  think  totality  as  actually  present  in 
the  object,  but  it  is  a  probkfn  for  understanding,  and 
therefore  for  the  subject  of  understanding,  callinr;  upon 
him  to  begin  and  to  follow  out  the  regress  in  the  L,eries  of 
conditions  for  that  which  is  given  as  conditioned,  in  con- 
formity with  the  completeness  contained  m  the  idea.  In 
the  presentation  of  sensible  objects  as  in  space  'and  time, 
every  condition  which  we  are  capable  of  reaching  is 
found  to  be  itself  conditioned.  If  phenomena  were 
things  in  themselves,  we  might  perhaps  find  in  them 
something  unconditioned ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  merely  empirical  objects,  and  as  such  can  appear  only 
under  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  the  condition  of  all 
our  perceptions.  The  principle  of  reason  is  therefore 
)37  merely  a  rule,  which  demands  a  regress  in  the  series  of  509 
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conditions  of  given  phenomena,  and  will  not  permit  us 
to  assume  that  we  have  reached  anything  absolutely  uncon- 
ditioned. It  is  nota  principleofthepossibilityof  experience 
and  of  the  empirical  knowledge  of  objects  of  sense,  and 
hence  it  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  fundamental  judgments 
of  understanding ;  for  every  experience  is  of  an  object, 
which,  as  conforming  to  the  conditions  of  perception,  is 
enclosed  within  limits.  Nor  is  it  a  cojistitutive  principle 
of  reason,  which  enlarges  our  conception  of  the  world 
of  sense  beyond  all  possible  experience,  but  only  a 
principle  that  tells  us  to  continue  and  enlarge  our 
f'  '^' '"  0   .Experience  as  far  as  we  possibly  can.     Refusing  to  admit 

^"^  *  \\.^  -ij^that  any  given  empirical  limit  is  absolute,  the  principle 
of  reason  serves  as  a  rule  which  postulates  what  must 
take  place,  if  we  make  the  regress,  but  does  not  anticipate 
what  is  present,  before  any  regres'<  is  made,  in  the  object 
as  it  is  in  itself.     I  call  it,  therefore,  a  regulative  principle 

Umv»«i  <^f^«  of  reason,  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  a  constitutive 
cosmological  principle,  that  is,  a  principle  that  determines 
objects  of  sense  as  things  in  themselves  having  an 
absolute  totality  in  the  seriei  of  their  conditions  That 
there  is  no  such  constitutive  principle,  I  indicate  by 
calling  the  principle  of  reason  regulative,  and  in  this  way 
trying  to  prevent  what  otherwise  would  be  inevitable,  the 
transcendental  subreption  which  attributes  objective 
reality  to  an  idea  that  serves  merely  as  a  rule. 


..t.  Cjt^-f^ 


543     Section  JX. — Empirical  use  of  the  Regnlative  Principle    cij 

of  Reason, 

We  have  seen  that  no  transcendental  use  can  be  made 
of  pure  conceptions,   whether  these  belong  to   under- 
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Standing  or  to  reason  ;  that  absolute  totality  in  the  series 
of  conditions  in  the  world  of  sense  rests  entirely  upon  a 
transcendental  use  of  reason,  in  which  absolute  complete- 
544  ness  is  demanded  from  that  which  is  presupposed  as  a 
thing  in  itself;  and  that  such  completeness  cannot  be 
found  in  the  world  of  sense.  It  is  therefore  vain  to  ask  5^^ 
whether  the  series  of  conditions  is  ///  itself  absolutely 
limited  or  absolutely  unlimited ;  the  only  question  is, 
how  far  we  ought  to  go  back  in  our  empirical  regress  in 
search  of  the  conditions  of  experience,  in  order  that, 
guided  by  the  rule  of  reason,  we  may  find  an  answer 
which  is  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  object  in 
question. 

Now,  it  has  been  clearly  enough  shown  that  the 
principle  of  reason  is  not  a  constitutive  principle  of 
objects  in  themselves,  but  is  merely  a  rule  for  the  con- 
tinuation and  extension  of  a  possible  experience.  If  we 
keep  this  steadily  before  our  eyes,  the  conflict  of  reason 
with  itself  is  at  an  end.  For  our  critical  solution  not 
only  docs  away  with  the  illusion  in  which  the  contra- 
diction has  its  origin,  but  it  reveals  the  true  sense  in 
which  reason  is  in  harmony  with  itself.  Thus  the  mis- 
apprehension which  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  conflict  has 
been  removed,  and  a  dialectical  principle  has  been  con-  (V-vv-^* 
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545  I.  Solution  of  the  First  Antinomy.  517 

546  For  the  solution  of  the  first  cosmological  problem,  we  518 
have  simply  to  determine,  whether,  in  the  regress  to  the 
unconditioned  extension  of  the  world  in  time  and  space, 
there  is  a  regress  to  infinity,  or  merely  a  regress  that  is 
eatable  of  being  continued  indefinitely  {in  indefinitum). 
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The  perfectly  general  idea  of  the  series  of  all  past 
states  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  all  the  things  which  co- 
exist  in    space,  is   merely  the    thought  of  a    possible 
empirical  regress,  the  extent  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
determined.     Only  through  this  idea  can  there  arise  the 
conception   of  such  a   series  of  conditions  of  a  given 
547  perception.     Now,  the  world  't-s  a  whole  exists  for  me 
only  as  a  conception,  never  as  a  perception.     Hence  I  519 
cannot  reason  from  the  quantity   of  the  world  to    the 
quantity  of  the  regress,  and  determine  the  latter  by  the 
former ;  on  the  contrary,  1  can  form  a  conception  of  the 
quantity  of  the  world  only  by  finding  out  the  quantity  of 
the  empirical  regress.     Of  the  empirical  regress,  how- 
everj   I  can  never  say  more  than  that   I  must  always 
advance  empirically  from  every  given  member   of  the 
series  of  conditions  to  a  higher  and  more  remote  member. 
But  :n  this  way  the  quantity  of  phenomena  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  absolutely  determined,  and  hence  I  cannot  say 
that  the  regress  proceeds  to  infinity.     To  say   tliat  it 
proceeds  to  infinity  would  be  to  anticipate  members  of 
the  regress  that    have    not  yet    been  reached,   and  to 
represent  their  number  as  so   great  that  no   empirical 
regress  could  ever  reach  them ;  it  would  in  fact  be  to 
determine  the  quantity   of    the    world    (although  only 

548  negatively)  prior    to  the   regress,   which  is   impossible.  S^o 
The  first  or  negative   answer  to  the  first  cosmological 
problem    therefore    is,   that    the    world    has    no    first 
beginning  in  time,  and  no  extreme  limit  in  space. 

549  The  affirmative  answer  directly  follows,  that  the  regress  521 
in  the  series  of  phenomena  as  a  determination  of  the 
quantity  of  the  world  proceeds  in  indefinitum.     This  is 
the  same   as  saying   that  the  world  of   sense  has   no 
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550  absolute  q^uantity.     Every  beginning  is  in  time,  and  every  522 
l-mit  of  that  which  is  extended  is  in  space.     But  space 
and  time  belong  only  to  the  world  of  sense.     Hence, 
while  phenomena  in  the  world  are  conditionally  limited, 

the  world  itself  is  neither  conditionally  nor  uncon- 
ditionally limited.  Similarly,  as  the  world  cannot  be 
given  as  complete^  and  as  even  the  series  of  conditions  for 
that  which  is  given  as  conditioned  cannot  be  giveti  as 
complete,  the  conception  of  the  quantity  of  the  world  is 

551  given  only  in  the  regress,  and  not  in  a  collective  percep-  5^3 
tion  prior  to  it.     But  that  regress  consists  simply  in  the 

act  of  determining  the  quantity,  not  in  a  determinate  con- 
ception, and  hence  it  does  not  yield  the  conception  of  a 
quantity  that  could  be  called  infinite  when  measured  by  a 
certain  standi^rd.  The  regress,  therefore,  does  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  infinite,  as  if  the  infinite  could  be  presented, 
but  only  to  an  indefinite  distance,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
regress  that  any  quantity  of  experience  is  actually  given. 


2.  Solution  of  the  Second  Antinomy. 

If  1  divide  a  whole  that  is  presented  to  me  in  a  per- 
ception, I  proceed  from  something  conditioned  to  the 
conditions  which  make  it  possible.  The  division  into 
parts  (subdivisio  or  decompositio)  is  a  regress  in  the  series 
of  those  conditions.  The  series  could  be  presented  as 
an  absolute  totality,  only  if  the  regress  could  finally  reach 
l)erfectly  simple  i)arts.  But  if  all  the  parts  in  a  con- 
tinuously progressive  decomposition  are  themselves  again 
divisible,  the  division  or  regress  from  the  conditioned  to 
its  conditions  proceeds  //;  infinitum ;  for  all  the  parts  or 
conditions,  being  contained    in   the  conditioned   itself. 
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552  which  is  completely  presented  in  a  perception  that  is  524 
enclosed  between  its  limits,  are  presented  along  with  the 
conditioned.  The  regress  in  this  case,  therefore,  cannot 
be  called  merely  a  regress  m  indefijiitum^  whereas  in  the 
first  cosmological  idea  that  was  the  only  kind  of  regress 
that  could  be  allowed,  inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  from  the  conditioned  to  conditions  outside  of  it, 
which  were  not  presented  along  with  the  conditioned, 
but  were  added  to  it  only  in  the  empirical  regress.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  permissible  to  say  of  a  whole 
which  is  divisible  to  infinity,  that  it  is  made  up  of  an 
injinite  number  of  parts.  For,  although  all  the  parts  are 
contained  in  the  perception  of  the  whole,  the  whole 
division  is  not  so  contained,  but  it  consisvs  only  in  the 
continuous  decomposition  or  regress  itself,  and  the  series 
has  no  existence  at  all  prior  to  the  regress.  As  this 
regress  is  infinite,  the  members  or  parts  reached  in  it  are 
certainly  all  contained  in  the  given  whole  viewed  as  an 
aggregate.     But  the  whole  series  of  the  stages  in  division 

is  not  contained  in  the  given  whole  ;  for  these  constitute 
a  successive  infinite,  which  is  never  complete,  and  there- 
fore never  reaches  an  infinite  multitude  of  parts,  nor  can 
its  parts  be  combined  into  a  whole. 

This  general   statement    may    easily  be    applied    to 
space.      Every  space   perceived   within   its   limits   is  a 
whole,  the  parts  of  which,  as  obtained  by  decomposition, 
are   always  themselves  spaces.      A  space   is,  therefore,  5-5 
inj^nitely  divisible. 

553  From  this  a  second  application  of  the  statement 
follows  quite  naturally.  The  divisibility  of  an  external 
object  or  body,  which  is  enclosed  within  its  limits, 
depends  upon  the  divisibility  of  the  space  that  is  the 
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condition  of  the  perception  of  the  .body  as  an  extended 
whole.  The  body  is,  therefore,  inmiitely  divisible,  with- 
out, however,  being  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
parts. 

re6     Transition  from  the  Mathematical  to  the  Dynamical     528 

Antinomies. 

So  far  we  have  assumed  that  the  conditions  belonging 
to  the  conditioned  are  themselves  in  space  and  time. 
Now  this  assumption,  which  is  always  made  by  common 
sense,  was  the  real  source  of  the  apparent  conflict  of 
reason  with  itself.  For  it  forced  us  to  hold  that  all 
dialectical  conceptions  in  regard  to  totality  in  the  series 
of  conditions  for  that  which  is  given  as  conditioned  were 
of  exactly  the  same  character.  The  condition  was, 
therefore,  in  all  cases  connected  with  the  conditioned  as 
a  member  of  the  same  series,  and  was  homogeneous  with 
it.  Hence  the  regress  in  the  series  of  conditions  was 
never  thought  as  complete,  or,  if  it  was  thought  as 
complete,  a  member  of  the  series,  which  was  really 
conditioned,  was  falsely  supposed  to  be  the  first  member 
of  the  series,  and,  therefore,  to  be  unconditioned.  If  the 
557  object,  or  conditioned,  was  not  considered  merely  529 
according  to  its  magnitude,  at  least  the  series  of  con- 
ditions of  that  object  was  so  considered.  Thus  arose  a 
difficulty,  which  could  be  got  rid  of  in  no  other  way 
than  by  cutting  the  knot,  that  is,  by  recognizing  that 
reason  made  the  series  either  too  long  or  too  short  for 
understanding,  so  that  understanding  could  never  be 
coincident  with  the  idea  of  reason. 

But,  in  all  this  we  have  been  overlooking  an  essential 
distinction  that  obtains  between  the  objects,  that  is,  the 
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conceptions  of  understanding,  which  reason  tries  to  raise 
to  ideas.  Two  of  the  classes  of  categories  contained  in 
the  table  given  above  imply  a  mathematical^  the  other  two 
a  dynamical  synthesis  of  phenomena.  That  distinction 
becomes  important,  now  that  we  have  come  to  consider 
how  far  the  dynamical  conceptions  of  understanding  are 
adequate  to  the  idea  of  reason,  and  opens  up  an  entirely 
new  mode  of  escape  from  the  suit  in  which  reason  is 
involved.  In  the  former  suit  the  case  was  dismissed, 
because  both  parties  raised  a  false  issue.  But  in  the 
55^  dynamical  antinomies,  it  seems  as  if  reason  might  be  able  53^ 
to  establish  its  claims,  for  the  judge  has  himself  supplied 
the  proofs  which  were  wanting,  and  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  both  parties.  It  is,  therefore,  possible 
that  the  suit  may  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
sides,  a  thing  that  was  impossible  in  the  case  of  the 
mathematical  antinomies. 

The  conditions  even  in  the  dynamical  ideas  are  no 
doubt  all  homogeneous,  in  so  far  as  we  look  merely  at 
the  extension  of  the  series,  and  ask  whether  it  conforms 
to  the  idea,  or  whether  the  idea  is  too  large  or  too  small 
for  it.  But  the  conception  of  understanding,  on  which 
the  idea  rests,  may  contain  merely  a  synthesis  of  the  homo- 
geneous— which  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  composition 
or  division  of  every  magnitude — or  it  may  contain  also  a 
synthesis  of  the  heterogeneous.  This  latter  sort  of  syn- 
thesis is  at  least  conceivable  in  the  case  of  the  dynamical 
synthesis,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  causal  connection 
or  of  the  connection  of  the  necessary  with  the  con- 
tingent. 

As,  in  the  mathematical  connection  of  the  series  of 
phenomena,    every    condition    is    itself  a   part    of  the 
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series,  no  condition  can  be  allowed  to  enter  that  is  not 
sensuous.  But,  in  the  dynamical  series  of  sensuous  con- 
ditions, a  heterogeneous  condition,  or  one  that  is  not  a 
part  of  the  series,  is  not  inadmissible.     Such  a  condition 

559  as  being  i^nroiy  intelligible,  would  lie  outside  of  the  series.  531 
Supposing  it  to  be  possible,  the  claims  of  reason  would 

be  sufficiently  satisfied  by  the  unconditioned  being  placed 
above  phenomena,  while  yet  the  series  of  phenomena 
would  not  cease  to  be  conditioned,  nor  would  it  be  cut 
short  in  defiance  of  the  principles  of  understanding. 

If  the  dynamical  ideas  admit  of  a  condition  of  phe- 
nomena lying  outside  of  the  series  of  sensuous  conditions, 
a  condition  which  is  not  itself  a  phenomenon,  we  reach 
quite  a  different  conclusion  from  that  to  which  we  were 
br  Jght  in  the  case  of  the  mathematical  antinomies.  In 
these  we  were  forced  to  say,  that  both  of  the  contradic- 
tory dialectical  assertions  were  false.  But,  while  the 
dynamical  series  is  necessarily  conditioned  throughout  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  series  of  phenomena,  it  yet  is  connected 
with  a  condition,  which,  though  it  is  empirically  uncon- 
ditioned, is  non-sensuous.  Thus  satisfaction  is  given,  on 
the  one  hand  to  understanding,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  reason.  We  are  rid  of  the  dialectical  arguments,  which 
in  one  way  or  the  other  sought  unconditioned  totality  in 
mere  phenomena,  and  we  see  that  the  propositions  of 

560  reason  may  both  be  true  when  taken  in  their  proper  sense.  532 
This  we  could  not  possibly  show  in  the  case  of  the  cos- 
mological  ideas  that  refer  only  to  a  mathematically  un- 
conditioned unity,  for  in  them  no  condition  of  the  series 

of  phenomena  could  be  found,  which  was  not  itself  a 
phenomenon  and  therefore  one  of  the  members  of  the 
series. 
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3.  Solution  of  the  Third  Antinomy. 

There  are  only  two  ways  111  which  we  can  conceive 
events  to  be  due  to  a  cause :  either  the  causahty  is 
natural^  or  it  springs  from  freedom.  By  natural  causality 
is  meant,  that  connection  of  one  state  with  another  that 
precedes  it  in  the  world  of  sense,  in  which  the  second 
state  follows  the  first  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  Now, 
the  causality  of  phenomena  rests  upon  conditions  of  time, 
and  the  preceding  state  cannot  always  have  existed,  for, 
if  it  had,  the  effect  produced  by  it  would  not  only  now 
f  have  come  into  bt.'ing.  Hence  the  causality  of  the  cause 
I  of  something  that  happens  or  comes  into  being  must 
"^^  itself  have  come  into  beings  and  by  the  principle  of  under- 
standing requires  another  cause  to  account  for  it. 
56  "^  By  freedom,  agaiii,  in  the  cosmological  sense,  is  meant,  533 
the  power  of  bringing  a  state  into  existence  sponta?ieously . 
The  causality  of  this  state  will  therefore  not  itself  stand 
under  another  cause,  which  determines  it  in  time  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  nature.  Taken  in  this  sense, 
freedom  is  a  transcendental  idea ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
it  contains  in  it  nothing  borrowed  from  experience,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  its  object  cannot  be  presented  as 
determined  in  any  experience.  That  whatever  comes  to 
be  must  have  a  cause,  is  a  universal  law,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  experience  at  all.  As  the  causality  of 
this  cause  comes  to  be  or  originates,  it  must  itself  have  a 
cause.  Thus  the  whole  field  of  experience,  however  far 
it  may  extend,  contains  nothing  but  what  is  natural. 
But,  as  in  this  way  no  absolute  totality  of  conditions  in 
the  way  of  causality  can  be  obtained,  reason  creates  for 
itself  the  idea  of  a  spontaneity,  which  can  begin  to  act 
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purely  of  itself,  without  being  determined  to  activity 
by  another  cause,  as  the  law  of  natural  causality  de- 
mands. 

1:63      Now,  if  phenomena  were  things  in  themselves,  and  535 
space  and  time  forms  of  the  existence  of  things  in  them- 
selves, the  conditions  Avould  always  be  members  of  exactly 
the  same  series  as  the  conditioned.      Here,    therefore, 
as  in  the  other  transcendental  ideas,  the  antinomy  would 
arise,  that  the  series  must  inevitably  be  too  large  or  too  «    *'*®^m  C 
small  for  understanding.     But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  /      7^,  ^  *•■ 
dynamical   conceptions   of   reason,    that    they   do    not**  *i-»-*c«I^ 
consider   an   object   with  regard  to  its  magnitude,   but 

564  only  with  regard  to  its  existence.  In  this  case,  therefore,  536 
we  may  abstract  from  the  magnitude  of  the  series  of 
conditions  and  direct  our  attention  solely  to  the  dynami- 
cal relations  of  condition  and  conditioned.  Thus  we  at 
once  come  upon  the  difficulty,  whether  freedom  is  pos- 
sible at  all,  and  if  it  is,  whether  it  can  exist  along  with 
the  universality  of  the  natural  law  of  causality.  Can  we 
affirm,  disjunctively,  that  every  effect  in  the  world  must 
arise  either  from  nature  or  from  freedom,  or  must  we  say, 
that  in  different  relations  the  same  event  is  due  both  to 
nature  and  to  freedom  ?  That  every  event  in  the  world 
of  sense  is  connected  with  a  preceding  event  according 
to  an  unchangeable  law  of  nature,  has,  in  the  Transcen- 
dental Analytic,  been  shown  to  be  a  fundamental  principle 
which  admits  of  no  exception.  The  only  question  now 
is,  whether,  assuming  that  principle,  the  same  effect  may 
not  only  be  determined  in  accordance  with  nature,  but 
may  also  depend  upon  freedom,  or  whether  freedom  is  ■ 

completely  excluded  by  that  inviolable  rule.  Here  the 
common  but  false  presupposition  of  the  absolute  reality  - 
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of  phenomena  shows  its  baleful  influence  and  confuses 
our  reason.  If  phenomena  are  things  in  themselves, 
freedom  cannot  be  saved.  For,  nature  will  then  be  the 
complete  and  adequate  cause  of  every  event,  and  the 
condition  of  an  event  will  be  contained  only  in  the  series 
of  phenomena  that  with  its  effect  is  necessary  according 

565  to  the  law  of  nature.  If,  however,  phenomena  are  not  53^ 
taken  to  be  more  than  they  really  are ;  if  they  are  re- 
garded, not  as  things  in  themselves,  but  simply  as  objects 
connected  with  one  another  in  our  consciousness  in  con- 
formity with  empirical  laws ;  then  they  must  themselves 
have  their  source  in  that  ■•.vhich  is  not  a  phenomenon. 
Such  an  intelligible  cause  is  not  determined  in  its  caus- 

4)\«i  JiJ^tii      ^^^^y  ^y  phenomena,  although  the  effects  of  its  causality 

*  'I      are  presented  to  us  as  phenomena,  and  can  therefore  be 

• -'  r   j regarded  as  determmed  by  other  phenomena.     The  in- 

fW^     i.      telligible  cause,  together  with  its  causality,  is  itself  outside 

^.eviAA^^  I       of  the  series,  while  yet  its  effects  are  to  be  found  in  the 

series  of  empirical  conditions.     The  effect  can  therefore 

be  regarded  as  free  in  respect  of  its  intelligible  cause,  and 

may  at  the  same  time  be  viewed  on  its  phenomenal  side 

as  following  from  phenomena,  according  to  the  necessity 

of  nature. 

566  Possibility  of  Causality   through  Freedom.  538 

571  The  only  question  here  is  this:  granting  that  in' the  543 
whole  series  of  events  there  is  to  be  found  nothing  but 
the  necessity  of  nature,  is  it  yet  possible  to  regard  the 
very  same  event,  which  on  one  side  is  merely  an  effect  of 
nature,  as  on  the  other  side  an  effect  of  freedom,  or  is 
there  between  these  two  sorts  of  causality  a  di'*ect 
contradiction  ? 
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Among  the  cause?  in  the  i)henomenal  world  there 
certainly  can  be  nothing  that  absolutely  and  from  itself 
could  cause  a  series  to  begin  to  be.  Every  act  that  pro- 
duces an  event  is,  as  a  phenomenon,  itself  an  event  or 
result,  which  presupposes  another  state  to  serve  as  cause. 
P>erything  that  comes  to  be  is  therefore  merely  1 
continuation  of  the  series,  and  nothing  that  begins  of 
itself  can  enter  into  the  series.      Hence  all  the  modes  in 

572  which  natural  causes  act  in  the  succession  of  time  are  544 
themselves  effects,  for  which  there  must  again  be  causes 
in  the  series  of  time.     It  is  vain  to  seek  in  the  causal 
connection  of  phenomena  for  an  origmal  act  by  which 
something  may  come  to  be  that  before  was  not. 

But,  granting  that  the  cause  of  a  phenomenal  effect  is 
itself  a  phenomenon,  is  it  necessary  that  the  causality  of  its 
cause  should  be  entirely  empirical  ?  May  it  not  be  that 
while  every  phenomenal  effect  must  be  connected  with  its 
cause  in  accordance  with  laws  of  empirical  causality,  this 
empirical  causality,  without  the  least  rupture  of  its  con- 
nection with  natural  causes,  is  itself  an  effect  of  a  causality 
that  is  not  empirical  but  intelligible?  May  the  empirical 
causality  not  be  due  to  the  activity  of  a  cause,  which 
in  its  relation  to  phenomena  is  original,  and  which  there- 
fore, in  so  far  as  this  faculty  is  concerned,  is  not  phen 
omenal  but  intelligible ;  although  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
nature  it  must  be  regarded  as  also  belonging  entirely  to 
the  world  of  sense  ? 

574     Let  us  see  how  this  would  apply  to  experience.      Man  546 
is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  of  sense,  and  in  so 
far  one  of  the  natural  causes,  the  causality  of  which  must 
stand  under  empirical  laws.     Like  all  other  things  in 
nature,    he   must   have   an    empirical    character.      This 
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character  we  learn  frc  ti  an  observation  of  the  powers 
r.nd  faculties  which  he  exhibits  in  the  production  of 
effects.  In  lifeless  nature,  or  in  the  mere  animal,  we  find 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  there  is  any  faculty  but  that 
which  is  sensuously  conditioned.  But  man,  who  knows 
all  the  rest  of  nature  solely  as  an  object  of  sense,  is 
aware  of  himself  also  by  mere  apperception,  and  that 
in  acts  and  inner  determinations,  which  he  is  quite  unable 
•^0  regard  as  due  to  impressions  of  sense.  On  the  one 
side,  he  is  no  doubt  for  himself  a  phenomenon,  but, 
inasmuch  ao  his  actions  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  recep- 
575  tivity  of  sense,  he  is,  on  the  other  side,  a  purely  intel-  541 
ligible  object  with  respect  to  certain  of  his  faculties. 
These  faculties  we  call  understanding  and  reason ;  and 
reason  in  i)articular  we  distinguish  in  quite  a  peculiar  and 
especial  way  from  all  forces  that  are  empirically  con- 
ditioned, because  it  contemj)lates  its  objects  purely  in  the 
light  of  ideas,  and  determines  understanding  in  accord- 
ance with  them. 

That  our  reason  actually  has  causality,  or  that  we  at 
least  suppose  it  to  have  causality,  is  evident  from  the 
imperatives  which  we  impose  upon  ourselves  as  rules  for 
our  own  conduct.  The  ought  expresses  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity and  connection  with  co.iditions  which  we  shall  look 
for  in  vain  in  all  the  rest  of  nature.  Understanding  can 
know  only  what  is,  has  been,  or  will  be.  It  is  impossible 
for  anything  to  exist  for  understanding  otherwise  than  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  does  exist  in  those  three  relations  of 
time ;  nay,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  simply  upon  the  course  of 
nature,  the  ought  has  no  meaning  whatever.  It  is  as 
absurd  to  ask  wha^  nature  ought  to  be,  as  to  ask  what  sort 
of  properties  a  circle  ought  to  have.      The  only  question 
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we  can  properly  ask  is,  what  co.'iies  to  pass  in  nature  ? 
just  as  we  can  only  ask,  what  actually  ar^  the  properties 
of  a  triangle?    X^"^  /  <-— -^-  y 


it   •-  Cv 


Now,    this   oug.hf  expresses   a    possible    activity,   the 
ground  of  which  is  a  bare  conception,  whereas  a  mere  ; 

576  natural  activity  must  always  have  a  phenomenal  ground.  54^ 
No  doubt  an  act  that  oug^lt  to  be,   must  be  possible 
under  conditions  of  nature ;  but  these  have  no  influence 

in  determini    ,  the  will  itself,  but  only  in  determining  the 
effect  and  what  follows  from  it  in  the  phenomenon.     No 
matter  how  many  natural  influences,  how  many  sensuous 
impulses  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  my  will,  they  can- 
not give  rise  to  the  ought.     The  volition  which  is  due 
to  such   inlluences   is    always   conditioned   and   by  no  hr^G-^^^^J*- 
means  necessary,  and  the  ought  of  reason  confronts  such  ^J\i^Ljl't*^'^ 
a  volition  with  a  limit  and  ideal,  nay,  forbids  or  autho- 
rizes it.      Whether  the  object  willed  is  sensuous  pleasure,  ^^,^1  i.,^J^  * . 
or  even  the  good  which  is  the  object  of  pure  reiison,  ^r^^^  ^ct^t^ 
reason  refuses  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  that  whirh  j.^^,i^^^^ 
is  given  empirically,  and  to  follow  the  order  of  things  as  L-^-t^A  ^ 

they  present  themselves  in  the  phenomenal  world.     With'         ^'.         ^ 
perfect  spontaneity  it  makes  for  itself  an  order  of  its  own  H^^^^'^-^J* 
in  accordance  with  ideas,  into  which  it  fits  the  empirical  'f 
conditions,   and   guided  by   the   idea   of  this   order   it 
declares  actions  which  have  not  yet  taken  place,  and 
which  perhaps  never  will  take  place,  to  be  necessary. 
Thus  reason  assumes  that  it  has  in  itself  the  power  of 
originating  actions;  for  otherwise  it  would  not  expect  to 
find  in  experience  the  influence  of  its  ideas. 
Now  let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment;  and  assume  that 

577  it  is  at  least  possible  for  reason  to  have  causality  with  54^ 
respect  to  phenomena.     Reason  though  it  be,  it  must  yet 
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manifest  an  empirical  character.  For,  every  cause  pre- 
supposes a  rule  in  conformity  with  which  certain  plicn- 
omena  follow  as  effects,  and  every  rule  recpiircs  uniformity 
in  the  way  of  effects,  It  is  upon  such  uniformity,  in  fact, 
that  the  conception  of  cause  as  the  faculty  of  producing 
an  effect  is  based.  This  uniformity  of  effect,  as  learned 
from  simply  observing  iihenomenon,  may  be  called  the 
empirical  character  of  a  cause,  and  this  empirical  charac- 
i..U  t<-i^^  ter  isjmchangeablc,  although  the  effects  appear  in  chan|,'e- 
c'^le  forms  according  as  the  accompanying  and  partly 
limiting  conditions  vary. 

Thus  the  will  of  every  man  has  an  empirical  character, 
which  is  simply  a  certain  causality  of  his  reason,  in  so  far 
as  that  causality  manifests,  in  its  effects  in  the  pheno- 
menal world,  a  rule  from  which  we  may  infer  the  kind 
and  degree  of  the  motives  from  which  his  actions  have 
been  done,  and  so  estimate  the  subjective  principle  of 
his  will.  This  empirical  character  must  itself  be  gathered 
from  our  observation  of  the  effects  of  his  causality  in  the 
phenomenal  world,  and  from  the  rule  with  which  experi- 
ence supplies  us.  It  is  therefore  solely  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  man's  empirical  character  and  of  the  other 
causes  that  co-operate  with  it  in  conformity  with  the 
order  of  nature,  that  we  are  able  to  determine  his 
578  actions  on  their  phenomenal  side;  and  if  we  could  550] 
trace  all  the  manifestations  of  his  will  to  their  source, 
we  could  tell  with  certainty  what  his  actions  in  every 
case  must  be,  and  show  that  they  necessarily  followed 
from  the  given  condition.  So  long,  therefore,  as  we 
look  only  at  a  man's  empirical  character,  we  cannot 
find  any  trace  of  freedom.  Yet  this  is  the  only  thing 
that   comes  before  us,  if  we   simply  observe  man,  and 
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investigate  the  motives  of  his   actions  from   the   point 
of  view  of  anthropology. 

But  if  we  change  our  point  of  view,  and  consider  the 
very  same  actions  in  their  relation  to  reason, — by  which 
I  do  not  mean  sj2eculative  reason,  which  merely  explains  i>^^^ 
how  the  actions  have  come  to  be,  but  reason  only  in  so«^  -'y* 
far  as  it  is  the  cause  ihaX  produces  them — if,  in  a  word,  ^  • 
we  view  a  man'p  actions  in  their  relation  to  reason  as 
practkai,   we   find   that    they  come   under  an    enti'^ely  i^^^-^  wvvtfvA' 
different  rule  and  order  from  the  order  of  nature.     We^^  ^-^   e^^C^^ 
find,  it  may  be,  that  nothing  ou<^/ii  to  have  taken  fylace^  ''  t  ^*  *^^^^'"* 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  /las  taken  place  in  conformity 
with  the  course  of  nature,  and  could  not  but  take  place 
under  the  given  empirical  conditions.     But  sometimes  we 
find,  or  at  least  believe  that  we  find,  that  the  ideas  of 
reason  have  actually  proved  their  causality  with  reference 
to  the  actions  of  man   as  j)henomena,   and  that  those 
notions  have  taken  place,  not  because  they  were  deter- 
mined by  empirical  causes,  but  because  they  were  deter- 
mined by  grounds  of  reason. 
[579     Now,  if  we  could  say  that  reason  has  causality  in  regard  55 1 
to  phenomena,  should  we  be  entitled  to  say  that  reason 
acts  freely,  although  the  action  is  determined  with  absolute 
precision  and  necessity  in  its  empirical  character,  or  as  a 
mode  of  sense  ?      The  empirical  character,  it  must  be 
observed,  will  in  that  case  be  itself  determined  in  the 
intelligible  cha-actcr  or  manner  of  thinking.      The  in- 
telligible character,  however,  we  do  not  directly  knov/, 
and  hence  we  have  to  inrlicate  its  nature  by  means  of 
phenomena,  which  proi)erly  give  us  a  knowledge  only  of 
objects  of  sense,  and  therefore  only  of  the   empirical 
character.     Now,  the  action,  in  so  far  as  our  manner  of 
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thinking  is  to  be  ciillcd  itn  cause,  is  not  a  rcsuU  that 
IbUows  according  to  empirical  laws  from  that  manner  of 
thinking  :  that  is,  it  is  not  preceded  by  the  conditions  ol 
pure  reason,  hut  only  by  the  eft'ccts  of  jnirc  reason  as 
they  appear  in  the  inner  sense.  Pure  reason,  as  a  faculty 
that  is  merely  intelligible,  is  not  subject  to  the  form  of 
time,  and  therefore  it  is  not  subject  to  the  conditions 
belonging  to  the  succession  of  time.  The  causality  ol 
reason  in  the  intelligible  character  does  not  arise  or  begin 
5^0  to  be  at  a  certain  time  in  order  to  produce  an  effect.  If  55:] 
it  did,  it  would  itself  be  subject  to  the  natural  law  of 
phenomenn,  in  conformity  with  wiiich  causal  series  arc 
determined  in  time,  and  its  causality  would  then  he 
natural  ami  not  free.  What  wc  must  say  is,  that  if  reason 
can  have  causality  with  regard  to  i)henomena,  it  is  a 
faculty  by  nutans  of  ichiili  the  sensuous  condition  of  an 
empirical  series  of  efliects  first  begins  to  be.  For  the 
condition  which  lies  in  reason  is  not  sensuous,  and  there- 
fore does  not  itself  begin  to  be.  In  that  case  wc  should 
f.nd  what  we  missed  in  all  empirical  series,  that  the  con- 
dition of  a  successive  series  of  events  might  itself  be 
"*•  .  .  .  . 

empirically  unconditioned.     For  the  condition  would  lie 

outside  of  the  series  in  the  intelligible  character,  and 
would  therefore  be  subject  to  no  sensuous  condition,  and 
to  no  determination  of  time  through  preceding  causes. 

585  It  must  be  observed  that  we  have  had  no  intention  of  55;! 

586  proving  that  there  actually  is  freedom,  and  that  it  is  one  ^■A 
.   of  the  faculties  which  are  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 

*«  ic  «.«^^       Q^jj.  ^vorld  of  sense.     Freedom  has  here  been  viewed 
<A-V  ^  simply  as  a  transcendental  idea,  which  leads  reason  to 

think  that  it  can  absolutely  bring  into  existence  the  series 
of  conditions  in  the  phenomenal  world  by  means  of  the 
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sensuously  unconditioned,  .ind  llnis  involves  it  in  an 
.'•ntinomy  witli  its  own  laws— the  laws  whirh  it  lays  down 
lor  the  understandin/^^  in  its  empirical  work.  The  only 
thing  that  wo  have  been  able  to  show,  or  that  we  have 
tried  to  show,  is  that  this  antinomy  has  its  source  in  a 
mere  illusion,  and  that  natiire  at  least  does  twt  contradict 
the  causality  of  freedom. 

\^  4.   Solution  of  the  I'oititli  Antinomy.  559 

In  what  immediately  precedes  we  have  considered  the 
changes  of  the  world  of  sense  in  their  dynamical  series — 
a  series  each  member  of  which  stands  under  another  as 
its  cause.  We  shall  now  t.ike  this  series  of  states  as  our 
guide  in  the  search  for  an  existence  that  may  serve  as  the 
su[)rcme  condition  of  all  that  changes  ;  that  is,  in  our 
search  for  the  necessary  bein};.  Here  we  have  to  deal, 
n(Jt  with  an  unconditioned  causality,  but  with  the  un- 
conditioned existence  of  substance  itself.  What  we  have 
before  us  is  therefore  really  a  scries  of  conceptif)ns,  and 
not  a  series  of  percei)tions,  in  which  one  perception  is 
the  condition  of  the  other. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  every  object  in  the 
totality  of  phenomena  is  changeable,  and  therefore  is  con- 
ditioned in  its  existence,  no  member  of  the  series  of 
dependent  existence  can  possibly  be  unconditioned ;  in 
other  words,  we  cannot  regard  the  existence  of  any 
member  of  the  series  as  absolutely  necessary.  Hence,  if 
phenomena  were  things  in  themselves,  and  if  as  a  con- 
sequence their  condition  always  belonged  to  one  and  the 
same  series  of  perce[)tions,  their  would  be  no  possibility 
|88  of  introducing  a  necessary  being  as  condition  of  the  560 
existence  of  j)henomena  in  the  world  of  sense. 
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But  there  is  a  peculiar  distinction  between  the  dyna- 
mical and  the  mathematical  regress.  The  mathematical 
regress  has  to  do  only  with  the  composition  of  parts  into 
a  whole,  or  the  division  of  a  whole  into  parts  ;  and  as  in 
this  case  the  c  ^nditions  must  always  be  regarded  as  parts 
of  the  series,  and  therefore  as  homogeneous,  they  cannot 
but  be  phenomena.  But  in  the  dynamical  regress  we  are 
concerned,  not  with  the  possibility  of  an  unconditioned 
whole  formed  out  of  given  parts,  or  of  an  unconditioned 
part  for  a  given  whole,  but  with  the  derivation  of  a  state 
from  its  cause,  or  of  the  contingent  existence  of  substance 
itself  from  its  necessary  existence.  Here,  therefore,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  condition  should  enter  into  the 
same  empirical  series  with  that  which  is  conditioned. 

Thus  a  way  of  escape  from  the  apparent  antinomy  now 
under  consideration  is  opened  up  to  us.  Both  of  the 
conflicting  propositions  may  be  true  if  they  are  taken  in 
different  senses.  All  things  in  the  world  of  sense  maybe 
contingent,  and  therefore  have  only  an  empirically  con- 
ditioned existence,  while  yet  there  may  be  a  condition  of 
the  whole  series  that  is  not  empirical ;  that  is,  there  may 
be  an  unconditionally  necessary  being.  For,  this  necessary 
being,  as  the  intelligible  condition  of  the  series,  could  not 
589  belong  to  it  as  a  member,  not  even  as  the  highest  member  56i| 
of  it,  nor  would  it  make  any  member  of  the  series 
empirically  unconditioned,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  empirically  conditioned  existence  of  all  the  members, 
which  form  the  world  of  sense  as  a  whole.  Thus  the 
manner  in  which  an  unconditioned  existence  is  here  con- 
ceived as  the  condition  of  phenomena  is  different  from 
the  manner  in  which,  in  the  last  chapter,  we  sought  to 
explain  the  empirically  unconditioned  causality  of  free- 
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dom.  For  there  the  thing  itself  {substantia  phaenomenon) 
was  as  a  cause  conceived  to  belong  to  the  series  of  con- 
ditions, and  only  its  causality  was  regarded  as  intelligible. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  being  must  be 
conceived  as  entirely  outside  of  the  series  of  the  sensible 
world  (as  esis  extramundanum\  and  as  purely  intelligible. 
In  no  other  way,  indeed,  can  we  regard  it  as  free  from 
the  law  of  contingency  and  dependence  to  which  all 
phenomena  are  subject. 

The  regulative  principle  of  reason  in  the  present  case 
may  therefore  be  stated  in  this  way.  Everything  in  the 
world  of  sense  has  an  empirically  conditioned  existence, 
and  no  property  of  a  sensible  object  has  unconditioned 
necessity.  We  are  entitled  to  expect  that  in  a  possible 
experience  there  will  be  found  an  empirical  condition  for 
every  member  of  the  series  of  conditions,  and  the  search 
for  such  conditions  we  ought  always  to  follow  up  as  far 
as  we  can.  Nothing  can  justify  us  in  referring  any 
particular  mode  of  existence  to  a  condition  outside  of 
the  empirical  series,  or  even  in  regarding  a  particular 
mode  of  existence  within  the  empirical  series  as  absolutely 
independent  and  self-subsistent.  At  the  same  tinie  there 
[590  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  the  whole  series  may  be  de-  562 
pendent  upon  an  intelligible  being,  which  is  free  from 
every  empirical  condition,  and  is  itself  the  condition  of 
the  possibility  of  all  phenomena. 


|59>i      Concluding  Kcniark  on  the  whole  Antinomy  of  Pure     565 

Reason. 

So  long  as  reason  in  its  conceptions  is  seeking  simply 
tlie   totality   of  conaitions  in  the  world  of  sense,  and 
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trying  to  find  satisfaction  in  that  direction,  our  ideas  are 
cosmological,  though  at  the  same  time  transcendental. 
But  the  moment  the  unconditioned,  in  which  we  are 
mainly  interested,  is  conceived  as  lying  entirely  outside 
of  the  world  of  sense,  and  therefore  beyond  all  possible 
experience,  our  ideas  become  transcendent.  For  then  they 
are  not  merely  ideas  which  reason  employs  in  seeking  to 
complete  experience — an  end  which  must  always  be  pur- 
sued, though  it  can  never  be  fully  attained ;  rather  they  are 
ideas  that  entirely  separate  themselves  from  experience, 
and  create  for  themselves  objects,  for  which  experience  sup- 
plies no  material,  and  which  cannot  rest  their  claim  to  ob- 
jective reality  upon  the  completion  of  the  empirical  series, 
but  only  upon  pure  a  priori  conceptions.  Nevertheless,  the  5^'^^ 
cosmological  idea  which  gave  rise  to  the  fourth  antinomy 
urges  us  to  take  this  step.  Finding  that  phenomena  are 
always  conditioned  modes  of  existence,  and  have  no 
support  in  themselves,  we  are  driven  to  look  about  for 
something  different  from  all  phenomena,  and  therefore 
for  an  intelligible  object  which  is  entirely  free  from  con- 
tingency. Thus  the  very  first  step  which  we  take  beyond  56; 
the  world  of  sense  compels  us  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  absolutely  necessary  being,  and  to 
derive  from  our  conceptions  of  it  our  conceptions  of  all 
things  in  their  purely  intelligible  nature.  This  inquiry  is 
the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
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BOOK  II.— THE  IDEAL  OF  PURE  REASON. 


Section  I. — The  Ideal  in  General. 

We   have   seen   above    that    no    object  can  be  known 
by   means   of    the   pure  conceptions  of  understanding, 
if  these  are  isolated  from  all    conditions  of  sensibility  ; 
for  the  conditions  of  objective  reality  are  then  absent, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  the  mere  form  of  thought.     On„ 
the    other    hand    pure   conceptions   can    be  presented 
///    concreto    if  they   are    brought  into  connection  with 
phenomena,  for   in    phenomena  they  obtain  the  appro-   . 
priate   material    by  which  they  become   conceptions  of 
experience.     A    conception    of    experience,   in  fact,    is 
simply  a  conception  of  understanding  in  concreto.     Now, 
ideas   are    even  further  removed    from  objective  reality 
than   categories,   for,   as    no   phenomenon  can  be  found 
to   which    they  might  apply,  they  cannot  be  presented 

596  ///  concreto  at  all.  They  demand  a  certain  complete-  568 
ness  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  possible  empi- 
rical knowledge,  and  reason  has  in  them  merely  a 
systematic  unity,  to  which  it  brings  the  unity  that  is 
possible  in  experience  as  near  as  possible,  though  it  can 
never  hope  to  bring  experience  into  complete  harmony 
with  its  ideas. 

But  what  I  call  the  ideal  seems  to  be  still  further 
removed  from  objective  reality  than  even  the  idea. 
By  the  ideal  I  mean  the  idea,  not  merely  ///  concreto^ 
but  in  individuo :  I  mean,  in  other  words,  an  individual 
thing  that  is  determinable  or  even  determined  simply  X  ^  '^ 
by  the  idea. 

599     Reason,  in  its  ideal,  aims  at  absolutely  complete  deter-  571 
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mination  in  accordance  with  a  priori  rules.  Jience  it 
sets  before  itself  an  object  which  it  conceives  as  capable 
of  thoroughgoing  determination  in  conformity  with  its 
own  principles.  The  conditions,  however,  that  are 
required  for  such  a  determination  cannot  be  found  in 
experience,  and  thus  the  conception  is  itself  transcendent. 

Sediofi  II. — T/ie  Transcendental  Ideal. 

601       The  proposition,  that  all  existence  is  cornpletely  deter- -^y^, 
mified,   means,   that   to   know  a   thing  completely,  it  is 
^  ne9essary   to   know  all  that  can  possil)ly  exist,  and  to 

^1,/tlCw-n^  ^''"oeteripin^^  the  thing  in  question,  either  affirmatively  or 
'^^>*- ^^''"^  negatively,  by  reference  to  our  ideal.  The  absolutely 
complete  determination  of  a  thing  is  therefore  a  mere  idea, 
which  can  never  be  presented  in  its  totality  in  concrcto. 
I'his  idea  has  its  source  entirely  in  reason,  which  pre- 
scribes the  rule  by  which  understanding  must  be  guided 
in  seeking  completeness  of  knowledge. 

The  idea  of  the  totality  of  all  possible  existence  will  be 

J  f  v^r^c^rjyi?'^^^  ^^  exclude  a  number  of  predicates.     It  excludes, 

„S      *  /  to  wit,  all  those  predicates  that  are  derived  from  other 

•  ^^/Q02  predicates  already  given,  as  well  as  those  iliatj;:annot  5;| 
v"^  'i^tand^. along   with   them;    and    thus    it   leaves  us  with 

a    conception    that   is    determined    absolutely  a  priori, 
I  that  is,  with  the  conception  of  an  individual  object  which 

is  completely  determined  by  the  mere  idea  of  it.     This 
1  is  what  is  meant  by  an  ideal  of  pure  reason. 

■      C|Lvviv*'^P8*    Now,  a  negation  cannot  be  definitely  thought,  except  in  5jj 
__T!t  A->t;^f^^ntrast  to  the  affirmation  that  is  its  opposite.     A  man 
^rv.  /<LJf^Lax*'born  blind  has  no  idea  of  darkness,  because  he  has  no 
idea  of  light.     All  conceptions  of  negalij5jns„areJherefore 
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derivative,  and  positive  realities  contain  all  the  data,  and 
so  to  speak,  the  matter  or  transcendental  content,  for  the 
possibility  and  the  complete  determination  of  all  things. 

This  transcendental  substratum  for  the  complete  deter- 
mination of  things,  which  is  presupposed  by  our  reason, 
|6o4  is  simply  the  idea  of  a  totality  of  reality  {omnitudo  Sl^ 
realitatis).  All  true  negations  are  therefore  merely 
limitations  of  that  unlimited  totality  of  reality  which 
reason  presupposes. 

It  is  by  supposing  a  thing  in  itself  to  possess  this  | 
totality  of  reality  that  we  conceive  of  it  as  completely  \ 
determined.  Moreover,  the  conception  ^i  this  thing  in  i 
itself  as  an  ens  realissimuni  is  the  conception  of  an 
individual  being,  for,  in  determining  it,  we  are  forced  to 
assign  to  it  one  out  of  every  possible  pair  of  contra- 
dictory predicates,  namely,  that  predicate  which  expresses 
positive  being.  Thus  it  is  a  transcendental  ideal  \i\(\Qh. 
necessarily  compels  us  to  conceive  of  all  that  exiijts  as 
completely  determined,  and  to  this  ideal,  as  constituting 
the  supreme  and  the  complete  material  condition  of 
their  possibility,  all  objects  must  be  referred  in  so  far  as 
their  content  is  concerned.  Nor  is  human  reason  capable 
of  having  any  other  genuine  ideal,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  a  conception,  which  in  itself  is  general,  be  completely 
determined  from  itself,  and  recognized  to  be  the  idea  of 
an  individual  thing. 

»05     Now,  it  is  self-evident  that  reason  can  think  of  things  577 
as  necesarily  completely  determined,  without  presuppos-     ■ 

|o6  ing  the  existence  of  a  being  conforming  to  its  ideal.     It  578 
is   enough  that    the  idea  of  that  being  should  be  pre- 
supposed.    In   its  ideal    reason    finds  the  prototype  of 
which   all   things   are  but   imperfect   copies  or  ectypes 
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and  from  which  they  derive  the  material  of  their  possi- 
bility. To  this  ideal  things  approximate  more  or  less, 
but  they  mu-^t  always  remain  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  it. 

All  things,  then,  with  the  synthesis  of  various  deter- 
minations which  form  their  content,  are  regarded  as 
deriving  their  possibility  solely  from  that  which  contains 
all  reality  within  itself  and  alone  is  originally  possible. 
The  predicates  by  which  all  other  modes  of  being  are 
distinguished  from  the  truly  real  being,  are  all  negative, 
and  negations  are  merely  limitations  of  a  higher  realit\, 
and  ultimately  of  the  highest  reality  of  all,  from  which 
only  their  content  is  derived.  The  manifold  deter- 
minations of  things  are  therefore  simply  various  ways 
of  limiting  the  conception  of  the  highest  reality,  which 
is  their  common  substratum,  just  as  all  geometrical  figures 
are  merely  the  various  ways  in  which  infinite  space  is 
capable  of  being  limited.  Hence  the  object  which 
reason  sets  before  itself  as  an  ideal  is  also  called  the 
ofigt'fia/  Being  {ens  originarium) ;  as  having  no  being 
higher  than  itself,  it  is  called  the  suj>reme  Being  {ens 
^^1  sunwinni);  and  it  is  also  named  the  Being  of  all  beings  l]\ 
{ens  entium),  to  indicate  that  all  other  beings  are  con- 
ditioned and  subject  to  it.  But  all  this  does  not  entitle 
us  to  say  that  there  is  an  actual  object  which  is  so 
related  objectively  to  other  things,  but  only  that  there 
is  an  idea  which  is  so  related  to  our  conceptions 
of  "things.     Whether    a    Being    of   such    transcendent 

nC^     perfection    actually    exists    we    are    left    in    complete 
ignorance. 

-     -/  Again,  we  cannot  say  that  an  original  being  consists 
of  a    number   of  derivative   beings,   for  each  of  these 
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presupposes  the  original  being,  and  therefore  cannot 
constitute  it.  The  ideal  of  the  original  being  must 
therefore  be  conceived  as  simple. "' 

The  derivation  of  all  other  possibility  from  the 
original  being  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  a  limitation 
of  its  supreme  reality,  and  as  it  were  a  division  of  it 
into  parts ;  for  the  original  being  would  in  that  case 
be  a  mere  aggregate  of  derivative  beings,  and  this  we 
have  just  seen  to  be  impossible,  although  in  our  first 
rough  sketch  we  represented  the  matter  in  that  wuy. 
The  supreme  reality  we  must  conceive,  not  as  the  sum 
of  all  things,  but  as  the  necessary  condition  of  their 
possibility.  The  manifold  determination  of  things  must 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  limitation  of  the  original  being 
itself,  but  as  its  complete  product,  to  which  will  belong 
our  whole  sensibility,  and  all  the  reality  in  the  phenom- 
enal world,  which  cannot  enter  as  an  ingredient  into  the 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
1 608  If  v'e  follow  out  this  idea  and  hypostatise  it,  we  shall 
be  able  to  determine  the  original  being,  simply  from 
our  conception  of  the  supreme  reality,  as  one,  simple, 
all  sufficient,  eternal,  etc.  ;  in  a  word,  we  shall  be  able 
to  determine  it  in  its  unconditioned  completeness  through 
all  predicaments.  Now  this  is  the  conception  of  God, 
in  its  transcendental  sense,  and  thus  the  ideal  of  pure 
reason  is  the  object  of  a  transcendental  theology. 

By  such  a  use  of  the  transcendental  idea,  however, 
theology  oversteps  limits  set  to  it  by  its  very  nature. 
Reason  only  demands  the  conception  of  all  reality  as 
essential  to  the  complete  determination  of  things  ;  it  does 
not  require  us  to  suppose  that  all  this  reality  should  be 
given  objectively,  and  should  itself  constitute  a  thing. 
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It  is  by  a  mere  fiction  that  wc  comDine  the  nianiCoId 
rontent  of  our  idea  into  an  ideal,  and  realize  it  in  ■ 
particular  being.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  without 
(juestion  that  such  a  substantiation  of  the  ideal  is  even 
possible  ;  nor  c;in  it  be  saiil  that  any  of  the  consequences 
that  flow  from  such  an  ideal  have  the  least  bearing  u|)()n 
the  complete  determination  oi'  things  in  general,  althou.i;li 
it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  that  determination  that  tin- 
idea  was  put  forward. 

609  How,  then,  does  it  come  that  reason  derives  the  whole  581 
possibility  of  things  from  one  single  i)Ossibility,  namely,  that 

of  the  highest  reality,  and  why  does  it  assume  that  this 
reality  must  be  contained  in  a  particular  original  being? 
'I'he  answer  will  readily  present  itself  if  we  look  back  to 
what  has  been  shown  in  the  Transcendental  Analytic. 
There  we  found  that  objects  of  sense  are  possible  only  in 
relation  to  our  thought,  which  su|>plies  the  a  priori 
element  or  emi)irical  ftirm  that  is  implied  in  them.  lUu 
unless  the  matter  were  given,  that  i.^,  the  real  element  in 
the  phenomenal  obje<^t  which  correspomls  to  sensation, 
the  object  could  not  be  thought  at  all,  nor  could  we  com- 
prehend how  it  should  be  poissible.  Now  an  object  of 
sense  Ciui  be  comjiletely  determined,  only  if  we  art  able 
to  compare  it  with  all  possible  determinations  of  pheno- 
mena, and  jiredicatc  these  of  it  either  affirmatively  or 
negatively.  But  that  which  constitutes  the  thing  itself, 
or  the  real  element  in  the  phenomenon,  must  be  given. 

610  and  unless  it  is  given  the  object  cannot  be  thought  at  all.  5S: 
Now  the  real  element  of  all  phen  )mena  is  given  in  the 
one  all-embracing    experience ;    and    hence    the    matter 
which  makes  all  objects  of  sense  possible  must  be  pre- 
supposed as  given  in  one  comprehensive  whole,  and  only 
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by  the  limitation  of  this  whole  are  empirical  objects 
possible,  distinguishable  froi.i  one  another,  and  cajjable 
of  complete  determination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  other 
objects  <'an  be  given  to  iis  but  objects  of  sense,  and 
these  nowhere  but  in  the  context  of  a  possible  experience. 
Hence  there  is />/'  ns  no  onjcct  which  does  not  presup- 
pose the  compreb.ensive  whole  of  all  em])irical  reality  as 
(he  condition  of  its  possibility.  It  is  therefore  a  natural 
illusi(>:i  which  leads  us  to  stippose  that  a  principle  which 
properly  holds  only  of  things  that  are  presented  as  objects 
of  our  senses,  is  ap])licable  to  all  things  without  exception. 
We  simi)Iy  drop  the  limitation  to  phenomena,  and  imagine 
thai  die  empirical  principle  of  our  conceptions  of  the 
possibility  of  phenomenal  objects  is  a  transcendental 
principle  of  the  jjossibility  of  things  us  such. 

And  the  reason  why  we  afterwards  hypostatise  this 
idea  of  a  comjjrehensive  whole  of  ail  reality  is,  that  wc 
change  dialectically  the  distribiiiive  unity,  implied  in  the 
empirical  use  of  understanding,  into  the  collcctivf  unity  of 
a  whole  of  experience,  and  think  of  this  whol  •  of  pheno- 
mena as  an  individual  thing,  which  contains  all  reality 
^"  within  itself.  Our  next  step  is,  by  means  of  the  transcen-  583 
dental  subreption  already  mentioned,  to  confuse  this 
individual  thing,  which  includes  in  it.self  all  empirical 
reality,  with  the  conception  of  a  thing  that  constitutes  the 
supreme  condition  of  the  possibility  of  all  things,  and 
supplies  the  real  conditions  for  their  complete  determina- 
tion. 
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Seciion  III. — Arguments  of  Speculative  Reason  fo?-  the 

Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  I 

614  The  natural  course   of  human  reason  in  seeking  to  586 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Ueing  is  as  follows. 

.  First  of  all  reason  persuades  itself  that  some  necessary 

'  ft^A /^{vAtlii^^^^^S  "^^st  ^'^'^^'     This  being  it  regards  as  having  uPicon- 

ditioned  existence.     Then  it   looks  out  for  that  which 

6 1 5  can  be  conceived  as  independent  of  all  conditions,  and  5^7 
this  it  finds  in  that  which  is  itself  the  sufficient  condition 
of  all  other  things,  that  is,  in  that  which  contains  ;  11  j 
reality.  Now,  as  the  unlimited  All  is  absolute  unity,  and 
carries  with  it  the  conception  of  a  single,  supreme  being, 
reason  concludes  that  a  Supreme  Ueing  must  necessarily 
exist  as  the  original  condition  of  all  things. 

Let  us  supi)ose  that  every  step  in   this  argument  is 
61C  valid.     Grant,  in  the  first  place,   that  from    any  given  ^SS 
existence,  w'^re  it  only  my  own,  I  may  legitimately  infer 
the    existence   of    an   unconditionally   necessary   being.       1 
Grant,  secondly,  that  I  must  regard  a  being  which  con 
tains  all  reality  and  therefore  all  conditions,  as  uncondi- 
tionally necessary,  and  that  the  conception  of  this  being 
harmonizes  with  the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.     Admit- 
ting all  this,  we  yet  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  there  is 
anything  contradictory  of  absolute  necessity  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  limited  being,  which  does  not  possess  the 
highest  reality.     For,  while  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  from 
the  conception  of  a  limited  being  we  cannot  derive  the 
idea  of  the   unconditioned,    which    by   its   very  nature       j 
implies  a  totality  of  conditions,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows       I 
that  a  limited  being  must  in  its  existence  bo  conditioned. 
On   the  contrary,   there  is  nothing  to   hinder   us  from 
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supposin^^  that  all  limited  beings  may  be  unconditionally 
necessary,  although  no  doubt  their  necessity  cannot  be 
inferred  merely  from  the  general  conception  which  we 
have  of  them.  The  argument  given  above  cannot,  there- 
fore, help  us  in  the  least  to  determine  the  nature  of  a 
necessary  being,  and  in  fact  it  leads  to  nothing  at  all. 
6r/  But  although  that  argument,  resting  as  it  does  upon  5^9 
the  internal  insufficiency  of  the  contingent,  is  undoubtedly 
transcendental,  it  yet  is  so  simple  and  natural  that  it 
never  fails  to  commend  itself  even  to  the  most  ordinary 
mind,  the  moment  its  bearing  is  understood.  We  see 
things  change,  arise  and  perish ;  hence  they,  or  at  least 
their  state,  must  have  a  cause.     But  for  every  cause  that 

618  can  be  presented  in  experience,  we  are  forced  to  seek  a  590 
new  cause.     Now,  where  should  we  more  naturally  expect 

to  find  \.\\iijirst  cause  than  in  the  supreme  cause,  that  is, 
in  the  Being  which  originally  contains  within  itself  the 
sufficient  explanation  of  every  possible  effect,  and  which 
besides  is  st  easily  conceived  through  the  single  mark  of 
all-comprehensive  completeness?  This  supieme  cause 
is  then  held  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  because  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  ascend  to  it  in  thv^iight, 
while  yet  we  see  no  reason  for  going  beyond  ii.  Hence, 
even  among  nations  that  are  in  a  state  of  the  blindest 
polytheism,  some  gleams  of  monotheism  are  visible,  to 
which  they  have  been  brought,  not  by  reflection  and  deep 
speculation,  but  simply  by  following  the  path  that  gradu- 
ally and  naturally  opened  up  before  them. 

Tiiere  are  only  three  ways  in  which  the  existence  of 
God  may  be  sought  to  be  [)roved  on  the  basis  of  specula- 

619  tive  reason.     The  first  is  \\\q p/iysico-t/ieo/oi^^iral  proof,  the  591 
second  is  the  cosmological,  and  the  third  the  onto/ogica/. 
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This  is  the  order  in  v/hich  the  three  proofs  come  before 
reason  as  it  gradually  widens  its  vision.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, examine  them  in  the  reverse  order,  for,  as  we  shall 
immediately  see,  while  experience  gives  the  first  impulse 
to  reason,  it  is  the  transcendental  conception  only  which 
leads  the  way,  and  sets  before  reason  the  goal  of  all  its 
efforts.  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  an  examination  of 
the  transcendental  proof,  and  then  pass  on  to  consider 
how  far  that  proof  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  empirical  elements. 


ft 
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620  _  Section  IV.—Th 

[•dfcwwhat  has  been  said  it  is  obvious  that  the  concep- 
tion of  an  absolutely  necessary  being  is  a  pure  conception 
of  reason.  It  is  a  mere  idea,  the  objective  reality  of 
which  is  by  no  means  proved  by  the  fact  that  reason 
re(iuires  it.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  idea  of  an 
absolutely  necessary  being  points  to  a  certain  ideal  com- 
pleteness, but  as  this  completeness  is  unattainable,  the 
idea  really  limits  the  sphere  of  understanding  i:"»stead  of 
extending  its  knowledge  to  new  objects. 

People  have  at  all  times  spoken  of  an  absolutely 
necessary  being,  but  they  have  begun  by  seeking  to  prove 
its  existence  without  first  asking  whether  and  how  a  thing 
of  that  sort  could  even  be  conceived.  It  is  certainly  easy 
enough  to  give  a  verbal  definiticn  of  it,  as  something  the 

621  non-existence  of  which  is  impossible.     But  this  throws  no  593 
light    upon    the   conditions   which   force   us   to   regard 
the  non-existence  of  a  thing  as  absolute'. >'  unthinkable. 
Now  it  is  just  these  conditions  that  we  really  wish  to 
know.     We  wish  to  know  whether  under  the  conception 
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of  a  necessary  being  we  are  thinking  anything  at  all  or 
not.  To  speak  of  the  "  unconditioned,"  and  thus  to  take 
av/ay  all  the  conditions  by  means  of  which  understanding 
is  able  to  regard  anything  as  necessary,  does  not  help  us 
to  understand,  whether  in  the  conception  of  an  uncon- 
ditionally necessary  being  we  are  thinking  of  a  real  being, 
or,  as  may  perhaps  be  the  case,  of  nothing  at  all. 

It  has  commonly  been  supposed  that  this  conception, 
now  so  familiar  to  us,  but  originally  hit  upon  by  accident, 
might  be  justified  by  bringing  forward  a  number  of 
examples,  and  that  thus  all  further  uuiuiry  into  its 
intelligibility  was  rendered  superfluous.  Every  geometrical 
proposition,  it  was  said,  as,  for  instance,  that  a  triangle 
has  three  angles,  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  peoi)le 
talked  as  if  such  examples  entitled  them  to  say  that  they 
had  a  perfectly  clear  conception  of  what  they  meant  by 
an  object  that  lay  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  human 
understanding. 

The  examples  bi ought  forward  were,  however,  all  with- 
out exception  taken  {xomjudgments^  not  from  things  and 
their  existence.  But  the  unconditioned  necessity  of  a 
judgment  is  not  the  same  thing  as  an  absolute  necessity 
of  a  thing.  The  absolute  necessity  of  a  judgment  is  only 
a  conditioned  necessity  of  the  thing  i)redicated,  that  is, 
62 2  of  the  predicate  in  the  judgment.  The  proposition  just  594 
cited  does  not  say  that  three  angles  are  absolutely 
necessary,  but  only  that,  if  a  triangle  exists,  that  is,  is 
presented  in  perception,  it  must  contain  three  angles. 
iUit  this  mere  logical  necessity  has  proved  a  fruitful 
source  of  illusion.  People  have  framed  a  priori  the  con- 
ception of  a  thing  that  seems  to  include  existence  within 
its  content,  and  have  then  assumed  that,  because  existence 
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belongs  necessarily  to  the  object  as  conceived,  it  must 
also  belong  necessarily  to  the  thing  itself.  Thus  it  is 
inferred  that  there  is  an  absolutely  necessary  being, 
because  the  existence  of  that  being  is  thought  in  a  con- 
ception that  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed,  and  assumed 
under  the  supposition  that  there  is  an  actual  object 
corresponding  to  it. 

If  in  an  identical  judgment  I  retain  the  subject  after 
rejecting  the  predicate,  a  contradiction  arises,  and  hence 
I  say  that  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  subject  necessarily. 
But  if  I  reject  the  subject  as  well  as  the  predicate,  there 
is  no  contradiction,  for  nothing  is  left  to  which  a  contra- 
diction could  apply.  To  assume  that  there  is  a  triangle, 
and  yet  to  deny  that  it  has  three  angles,  is  contradictory, 
but  there  is  no  contradiction  in  denying  both  the  triangle 
and  its  three  angles.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the 
623  conception  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  If  the  595 
existence  of  that  being  is  denied,  the  thing  itself  with  all 
its  predicates  is  at  the  same  time  denied.  How  can  this 
be  shown  to  involve  a  contradiction  ?  The  contradiction 
cannot  come  from  without,  for  the  thing  is  not  said  to  be 
necessary  because  of  its  relation  to  anything  external ; 
nor  can  it  come  from  within,  for,  in  denying  the  reality 
of  the  thing  itself,  the  reality  of  all  that  it  contains  is  at 
the  same  time  denied.  "  God  is  almighty  "  is  a  necessary 
judgment.  The  predicate  "  almighty  "  cannot  be  denied, 
so  long  as  the  subject  "  God  "  is  affirmed,  for  the  con- 
ception of  God,  that  is,  of  an  infinite  being,  is  identical 
with  the  conception  of  a  Being  that  is  **  almighty."  But 
if  you  say,  "  There  is  no  God,"  neither  the  predicate 
"almighty"  nor  any  other  predicate  remains:  in  the 
denial  of  the  subject  every  possible  predicate  is  denied. 
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and  there  is  therefore   not   the   least   contradiction   in 

saying  that  God  does  not  exist.  ' 

624  At  this  point,  however,  I  am  told  that  there  is  one  59^ 
conception,  although  only  one,  the  object  of  which  can-    .  ^   .j» 
not  without  contradiction.be  denied  to  exist.     The  con- '^^^'^■'*"''*""'^^^  ^  '; 
ception  is  that  of  an  absolutely  necessary  Being.     This  '. 
Being,  it  is  said,  possesses  all  reality,  and  such  a  Being,  ' 
as  I  am  willing  to  admit,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  to 

be  possible.     Now  that  which  comprehends  all  reality,  '' 

the  objector  goes  on,  must  also  comprehend  existence.  ',■> 

Hence  existence  is  in  this  case  involved  in  the  con- 

625  ception  of  a  thing  as  possible.     If,  therefore,  the  thing  is    597 
denied  to  exist,  even   its  internal   possibility  is  denied, 
and  this  is  self-contradictory. 

Now  I  simply  ask,  whether  the  proposition,  that  tJiis  or 
that  thing  exists,  is  an  analytic  or  a  synthetic  proposition. 
If  it  is  analytic,  nothing  is  added  to  the  thought  of  a 
thing  by  predicating  existence  of  it.  Either  the  thought 
in  you  must  itself  be  the  thing,  or  you  have  simply 
assumed  existence  to  be  implied  in  mere  possibility,  and 
then  derived  existence  from  internal  possibility,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  wretched  tautology.  It  does  not  mend 
matters  to  use  the  word  "  reality "  in  speaking  of  the 
conception  of  a  thing,  and  the  word  "existence"  in 
speaking  of  the  conception  of  the  predicate.  Call  all 
that  is  assumed  "  reality,"  and  in  the  conception  of  the 
subject  the  thing  with  all  its  predicates  is  already  assumed 
to  be  actual,  and  this  assumption  is  simply  repeated  in 
626  the  predicate.  Admit,  on  the  other  hand,  as  every  598 
rational  being  must  admit,  that  every  propositio'"*  which 
affirms  existence  is  synthetic,  and  how  can  it  be  any 
longer  maintained  that  the  predicate  of  existence  cannot 
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be  denied  without  contradiction  ?  That  is  the  privilege 
of  analytic  propositions  only,  and  is  bound  up  with  their 
very  nature. 

The  illusion  which  arises  from  confusing  a  logical 
predicate  with  a  real  predicate,  that  is,  with  one  that 
determines  an  actual  thing,  stubbornly  resists  almost  all 
attempts  to  correct  it.  As  logic  abstracts  from  all  con- 
tent, anything  at  all  may  serve  as  a  logical  predicate ; 
nay,  the  subject  may  even  be  predicated  of  itself.  But  a 
determination  is  a  real  predicate,  which  adds  something 
to  the  conception  of  the  subject  and  enlarges  it.  Hence 
it  must  not  be  assumed  in  the  conception  of  the  subject. 
Being  is  evidently  not  a  real  predicate,  that  is,  a  con- 
ception of  something  that  is  capable  of  being  added  to 
the  conception  of  a  thing.  It  is  merely  the  ungrounded 
assertion  of  a  thing  or  of  certain  determinations  as  an 
object  of  thought.  In  logic  l>eing  is  simply  the  copula 
of  a  judgment.  The  proposition,  God  is  omnipotent, 
contains  two  conceptions,  the  objects  of  which  arc 
respectively  God  and  omnipotence ;  and  the  word  is  adds 
627  no  new  predicate,  but  is  merely  a  sign  that  the  predicate  59J 
omnipotent  is  asserted  in  relation  to  the  subject  God. 
If,  then,  I  take  the  term  God^  which  is  the  subject,  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  predicates,  including  the 
predicate  omnipotent.,  and  say,  God  is,  or  TAere  is  a  God, 
I  do  not  enlarge  the  conception  of  God  by  a  new  predicate, 
but  I  merely  bring  the  subject  in  itself  with  all  its 
l)redicates,  in  other  words,  the  ofiject,  into  relation  with 
;".  my  conception.  The  content  of  the  object  and  of  my 
._.  conception  must  be  exactly  the  same,  and  hence  I  add 
nothing  to  my  conception,  which  expresses  merely  the 
possibility  of  the  object,   by  simply  placing  its  object 
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before  me  in  thought,  and  saying  that  it  is.  The  real 
contains  no  more  than  the  possible.  A  hundred  real 
dollars  do  not  contain  a  cent  more  than  a  hundred 
possible  dollars.  The  one  signifies  the  conception,  the 
other  the  object  as  it  is  set  over  against  the  conception  ; 
but  if  the  object  contained  more  than  the  conception,  the 
conception  would  not  express  the  whole  object,  and 
would  therefore  be  an  inadequate  conception.  No  doubt 
there  is  in  my  purse  a  hundred  dollars  more  if  I  actually 
possess  them,  than  if  I  have  merely  the  conception,  that 
is,  have  merely  the  possibility  of  them.  As  real,  the 
object  is  not  simply  contained  in  my  conception 
analytically,  but  it  is  added  to  it  synthetically,  the  con- 
ception as  such  being  merely  a  determination  of  my  own 
state.  But  the  hundred  dollars  do  not  become  more 
than  a  hundred  whether  they  exist  outside  of  my  con- 
ception or  not. 
I  028  No  matter  therefore  what  or  how  many  are  the  predi- 
cates by  which  I  think  a  thing,  no  matter  if  I  should 
think  it  even  in  the  completeness  of  its  determinations,  I 
add  absolutely  nothing  to  it  by  saying  that  it  t's.  To 
think  of  a  Being  of  the  highest  reality,  a  Being  in  whom 
no  reality  is  wanting,  in  no  way  settles  the  question, 
whether  that  Being  does  or  does  not  exist.  For, 
although  my  conception  of  the  possible  real  content  of  a 
thing  may  want  nothing,  it  may  be  only  a  conception., 
and  relatively  to  my  whole  state  of  thinking,  this  may 
be  awanting,  that  I  have  no  knowledge  whether  the 
object  of  my  conception  is  also  possible  a  posteriori. 
And  here  we  come  upon  the  true  source  of  the  difficulty. 
Were  it  an  object  of  sense  that  was  in  question,  we 
should  never  think   of  identifying  the  existence  jf  the 
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thing  with  the  mere  conception  of  it.  In  that  case  we  at 
once  see  that  the  conception  of  a  thing  signifies  merely 
the  agreement  of  the  object  with  the  universal  conditions 
of  all  possible  empirical  knowledge ;  whereas,  by  the 
existence  of  a  thing  we  mean  that  the  object  is  thought 
as  contained  in  the  context  of  experience  as  a  whole. 

629  The  conception  ot  the  object  is  not  in  the  least  enlarged  601 
by  its  connection  with  the  context  of  experience  as  a 
whole,  but  our  thought  is  enriched  by  the  possibility 

of  another  perception.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that,  if  we  try  to  think  existence  simply  by  means  of 
the  pure  category,  we  cannot  mention  a  single  mark 
which  distinguishes  existence  from  mere  possibility. 
The  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  in  many  re- 
spects  a   most   valuable   idea,    but,  just  because   it  is 

630  only  an  idea,  it  is  quite  incapable  by  itself  of  extend-  002 
ing  our  knowledge  of  actual  existence.  It  cannot  even 
enable  us  to  say  that  something  may  possibly  exist  apart 
from  the  idea.  Leibnitz  is  therefore  very  far  from  having 
shown  a  priori^  as  he  fondly  supposed  he  had  shown, 
that  so  sublime  an  ideal  Being  is  even  possible. 

The  labour  and  energy  spent  upon  the  famous  ontolog- 
ical  or  Cartesian  proof  from  mere  conceptions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being  are  therefore  thrown  away,  and 
a  man  has  no  more  chance  of  extending  his  knowledge 
by  means  of  mere  ideas  than  a  merchant  can  better  his 
position  by  adding  a  few  noughts  to  his  cash  account. 


4 

631  ._    -    Section  V. — The  Cosmological  Proof .       ~"'^*      603 

632  The  cosmological  proof,  like  the  ontological,  affirms  604 
the  connection  of  absolute  necessity  with  the  highest    . 
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reality;  but,  instead  of  reasoning  from  the  highest  reality 
to  necessity  of  existence,  it  reasons  from  the  uncondi- 
tioned necessity  of  some  being  or  other  as  given  to  the 
unlimited  reality  of  that  being.  It  thus  enters  upon  a  line  of 
reasoning  which  at  least  seems  to  be  natural,  whether  't  is 
to  be  called  rational  or  sophistical,  and  which  has  a  certain  5> 

persuasive  force  with  the  speculative  not  less  than  with  ? 

the  common  intellect.  This  proof^  which  is  called  by 
Leibnitz  the  argument  a  contingeniia  ?nnndi,  we  shall 
now  state  and  examine.      ^  •  ^     '     -"^ 

It  runs  thus  :^      v^^:x:::'XT^^^^    ^^  • 

W)  If  ')kt  JvU^-^^*^^^'  . 

anything  exists,  an  absolutely  necessary  Being  exists.  K*^a^v*iA>.C4\ 
Now,         ^'S*  Ufc  |o  J  tsjjkvtv^  ^{\)  vtj^^^^»W  '^'^ 

V/     at  least,  I  myself  exist.  ^  '^  -    ^^A'-^tt  Wv-^ft  ^.v.     W^  'ivSM^l 

^\  Theref3re, 

an  absolutely  necessary  Being  exists. 
The  minor  premise  of  this  syllogism  contains  the 
633  statement  of  a  particular  experience ;  the  major  premise,  605 
the  inference  from  any  experience  at  all  to  the  existence 
of  something  that  is  necessary.  The  proof  therefore 
properly  starts  from  experience,  and  thus  it  does  not 
proceed  completely  a  priori  or  ontologically.  For  that 
reason,  and  also  because  the  object  of  all  possible 
experience  is  called  the  world,  it  is  known  as  the 
cosmoiogical  proof.  And  as  it  makes  abstraction  from 
all  the  special  properties  of  objects  of  experience  which 
make  our  world  differc^nt  from  any  other  possible  world, 
this  argument  is  distinguished  also  from  the  physico- 
theological  method  of  proof,  which  reasons  from  the 
peculi'ir  nature  of  the  world  of  sense  as  it  is  presented  to 
our  observation.  U  r  '        ,      :': 
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The  proof  then  goes  on  as  follows.  There  is  only  one 
way  in  which  the  necessary  being  can  be  determined,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  must  have  one  out  of  each  possible 
pair  of  opposite  predicates.  Hence  the  conception  of 
the  necessary  being  must  completely  determine  it.  Now 
there  is  only  a  single  conception  possible,  which  com- 
pletely determines  a  thing  a  priori^  namely,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  e7is  realisslmunu  Therefore,  the  conception 
634  of  the  absolutely  real  being  is  the  only  one  under  which  606 
a  necessary  being  can  be  thought,  that  is,  a  Supreme 
Being  necessarily  exists. 

In  this  cosmological  argument  so  many  sophistical 
propositions  are  brought  together,  that  it  seems  as  if 
speculative  reason  had  exhausted  its  dialectical  skill  in 
producing  the  greatest  possible  transcendental  illusion. 
I  shall  at  present  simply  mention  in  their  order  the 
sophisms  by  which  an  old  argument  has  been  clothed  in 
a  new  form  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  agreement  of  two 
witnesses,  experience  and  reason,  when  in  reality  the 
only  witness  is  pure  reason,  which  assumes  a  different 
dress  and  voice,  and  pretends  to  be  a  second  witness. 
To  make  quite  sure  of  its  stability  this  proof  takes  its 
stand  upon  experience,  and  therefore  affects  to  be  differ- 
ent from  the  ontological  proof,  which  puts  its  entire  trust 
in  pure  a  priori  :t  nceptions.  But  the  only  use  the  cos- 
mological proof  makes  of  experience  is  to  enable  it  to 
make  the  first  step,  and  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
some  sort  of  necessary  being  exists.  Experience,  how- 
ever, cannot  tell  us  what  may  be  the  nature  of  this 
necessary  being,  and  hence  reason  is  forced  to  make 
__  a  perfectly  new  start,  and  to  seek  by  an  examination 
of  mere  conceptions  to  find  out  what  must  be  the  attri- 
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635  biites  of  such  a  being ;   in  other  words,  it  asks  which  607 
among  all  possible  things  contains  in  itself  the  conditions 
essential  to  absolute  necessity.     The  required  conditions, 
as  it  comes  to  believe,  are  found  simply  and  solely  in 
the  conception  of  an  absolutely  real  being,  and  accord- 
ingly it  infers  that  this  is  the  absolutely  necessary  being. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  in  this  reasoning  it  is  assumed, 
that   the  conception   of  a  being  of  the  highest  reality 
perfectly  coincides  with  the  conception  of  absolute  neces- 
sity of  existence,  and  that  we  can  therefore  reason  from 
the  one  to  the  other.     Now  this  was  also  the  assumption 
of  the  ontological  argument ;  so  that  a  principle  is  as- 
sumed and  made  the  basis  of  the  cosmological  proof 
which  it  was  the  express  object  of  that  proof  to  avoid 
using.     Absolute  necessity  is  existence  that  follows  from 
mere  conceptions.     If  it  is  said,  that  the  conception  of 
the  ens  realissimum  is  a  conception,  and  indeed  the  only 
one,   which   is   appropriate   and  adequate  to  necessary 
existence,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  one  can 
be  inferred  from  the  other.     Plainly,  therefore,  it  is  the 
ontological  argument  from  mere  conceptions  which  gives 
to  the  so-called  cosmological  proof  all  its  force.     The 
appeal  to  experience  is  quite  idle,  serving  at  the  most  to 
suggest  the  conception  of  absolute  necessity,  but  not  to 
connect  that  conception  with  any  object  in  particular. 
The  moment  wt   try  to  effect  the  connection,  we  are 
forced  to  leave  experience  altogether,  and  to  search  among 

636  pure  conceptions  for  one  which  contains  in  itself  the  con-  608 

diticns  of  the  possibility  of  an  absolutely  necessary  Being. 

But  if  in  this  way  we  could  be  sure  that  such  a  Being    — 

is  possible  at  all,  its  existence  would  at  the  same  time  be 

established  ;  for  the  argument  amounts  to  this,  that  of  all 
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possible  beings  there  is  only  one  which  carries  with  it 
absolute  necessity  ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  only  one 
\   Being  which  exists  with  absolute  necessity. 

637  The  second  path,  then,  upon  which  speculative  reason  609 
enters  in  its  efibrt  to  reach  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  not  only  eipially  deceptive  with  the  first,  but  it 
has  the  additional  fault  of  leading  to  an  t\^m)ra/io  elcnclii. 

It  undertakes  to  lead  us  by  a  new  way,  but  after  a  short 
circuit  it  brings  us  back  to  the  very  path  that  it  had 
induced  us  to  abandon. 

I  have  said  that  in  this  cosniological  jiroof  there  lies 
hidden  a  whole  nest  of  dialectical  assumptions,  which 
_  transcendental  criticism  has  no  difiiculty  in  detecting  and 
exposing.  I  shall  content  myself  with  simply  enumerating 
them,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  our 
method  to  find  out  for  himself  wherein  their  fallacy  con- 
sists. 

We  find  in  it  (1)  the  transcendental  principle  of  reason- 
ing from  the  contingent  to  its  cause.  This  j)rinciple  is 
no  doubt  aj)plical)le  within  the  world  of  sense,  but  beyond 
that  world  it  has  no  meaning  whatever.  No  syntheti( 
proposition  like  that  of  causality  can  he  derived  from  tlu- 
purely  intellectual  conception  of  the  contingent.  'I'he 
l)rinciple  of  causality  has  no  meaning,  and  no  criterion 
for  its  employment,  except  in  relation  to  the  world  of 
sense  ;  whereas,  in  the  cosniological  argument,  it  is  used 
for  the  very  purpose  of  taking  us  beyond  the  world  of 
sense. 

638  There  is  (2)  the  inference  to  a  first  cause  from  the  610 
impossibility  of  an   iiifmite  series  of  causes   being  jjre- 
sentetl  one  after  the  otlicr  in  the  world  of  sense.     This 

is  an  inference  which  reason  does  not  permit  us  to  eniploy 
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as  a  principle  even  within  experience,  much  less  to 
extend  it  beyond  experience,  where  there  is  no  chain  of 
causes  at  all. 

Also  (3)  the  false  self-satisHiction  of  reason  that  the 
series  is  complete  merely  because  all  the  conditions  of 
the  series  have  finally  been  eliminated.  It  is  overlooked 
that  there  can  in  that  case  be  no  necessity,  and  it  is 
simj)ly  assumed  that  the  conception  is  complete  because 
there  is  no  longer  anything  to  serve  as  an  object  of 
conception. 

And  (4)  the  confusion  of  the  logical  possibility  of  the 
conception  of  reality  as  a  complete  whole,  a  conception 
which  no  doubt  is  self-consistent,  with  the  transcendental 
possibility  of  that  reality.  For  the  latter  there  is  needed 
a  principle  that  shows  the  practicability  of  such  a  syn- 
thesis, and  a  i>rinciple  of  that  kind  can  apply  only  to  the 
field  of  possible  experience. 
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642     Sou /re  of  tht'  Dialectical  Illusion  in  all  Ttauscen  denial     614 

Proofs. 

IJoth  of  these  proofs  are  transcendental,  or  attemi)ts  to     . 
prove  the  existence  of  God  independently  t)f  emj)irical 

'»43  principles.     What,  then,  in  these  transcendental  proofs  is  615 
the  cause  of  the  dialectical  and  yet  natural  illusion,  by 
which  the  conception  of  necessity  is  connected  with  the 
conception  of  tiie    highest    reality,  and    by  which    that 
which  is  only  an  idea  ii  realized  antl  h\p').4ati/ed  ? 

644      If  I  am  forced  to  think  something  to  be  necessary  as  a  ^>»6 
condition  of  the  existence  of  things  in  general,  and  if  yet 
I  am  unable  to  think  of  a  single  thing  whith  is  in  itself 
necessary,  it  inevitably  follows  that  necessity  and  con- 
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tingency  can  have  no  meaning  as  applied  to  things  them- 
selves. Were  it  otherwise,  a  contradiction  would  arise. 
Hence  neither  of  these  two  principles  can  be  objective. 
But  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  subjective 
])rinciples  of  reason,  one  of  which  calls  upon  us  to  seek 
for  something  that  is  necessary  as  a  condition  of  all  that 
is  presented  as  existing,  and  to  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  a  priori  explanation  ;  while  the  other 
warns  us  that  we  need  never  hope  to  obtain  a  complete 
explanation,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  must  not  suppose 
anything  empirical  to  be  unconditioned  and  to  admit  of 
no  further  derivation.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  two 
principles,  as  merely  heuristic  and  regulativr,  c-  ^rn 
only  the  formal  interest  of  reason,  and  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  The  one  says  that  in  our 
speculations  on  nature  we  should  proceed  as  if  there 
were  a  necessary  first  cause  of  all  that  belongs  to  exist- 
ence; for  here  our  object  is  simply  to  bring  our  know- 
ledge to  systematic  unity,  an  object  that  may  be  attained 
if  we  only  keep  before  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  supreme 
cause  as  a  point  io7vards  which  we  should  direct  our 
645  efforts.  The  other  warns  us  not  to  regard  any  single  ^^i" 
determination  relating  to  the  existence  of  things  as  an 
ultimate  cause,  that  is,  as  absolutely  necessary,  bui  alway. 
to  view  it  as  conditioned,  and  therefore  to  keep  the  way 
ever  open  for  further  derivation.  }iut  if  all  that  is  observed 
to  belong  to  things  must  be  viewed  as  only  conditionally 
neces.sary,  nothing  that  is  presented  to  us  empirically  can 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  ncvjessary. 

From  this  it  follows  that  we  must  conceive  that  whic'i 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  outside  of  the  ivorld.  .Serving 
simply  as  a  |)rinriple  for  producing  the  greatest  possible 
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unity  in  phenomena  through  the  idea  of  a  supreme  cause, 
it  can  never  be  realized  in  the  worlds  because  the  second 
rule  bids  us  look  upon  all  empirical  causes  of  the  unity 
of  phenomena  as  derived. 

647  The  ideal  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  therefore  nothing  "^9 
but  a  regulative  principle  of  reason,  telling  us  to  view  all 
connection  in  the  world  as  if  it  proceeded  frop?  an  all- 
sufficient  necessary  cause.  We  can  base  upon  it  a  rule 
for  the  systematic  unity  which  is  necessary  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  world  according  to  universal  laws,  but  it  does 
not  entitle  us  to  assert  that  there  is  an  existence  necessary 
in  itself  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
transcendental  subreption  by  which  this  formal  principle 
is  imagined  to  be  constitutive,  and  the  unity  of  the  world 
hypostatized.  It  is  the  same  here  as  with  space.  Space 
is  merely  a  principle  of  sensibility,  but  as  it  originally 
makes  possible  all  the  figures  which  arc  merely  different 
limitations  of  itself,  it  is  held  to  be  something  absolutely 
necessary  and  self-subsistent,  and  to  be  an  object  given  in 
itself  rt /^r/m.  Similarly,  the  systematic  unity  of  nature 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  a  principle  of  the  empirical  use  of 
our  reason,  exce[)t  in  so  far  as  we  presuppose  the  idea  of 
an  absolutely  real  being  as  the  supreme  cause.  Accord- 
ingly, this  idea  is  supposed  to  be  an  actual  object,  and 
this  object,  because  it  is  the  supreme  condition  of  exist- 

')4.S  ence,  is  regarded  as  necessary.  Thus  a  regulatire  prin-  620 
cij)le  is  changed  into  a  constitutive  principle.  That  such 
a  substitution  has  actually  been  made  is  evident  from 
ihis,  that  if  I  consider  that  Si  preme  Being,  which  rela- 
tively to  the  world  is  absolutely  or  unconditionally 
necessary,  as  a  thing  existing  by  itself,  I  cannot  conceive 
what  such  necessity  means.    I'he  conception  of  necessity, 
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therefore,  is  one  which  lies  in  my  reason  merely  as  a 
formal  condition  of  thought,  not  as  a  material  and 
hypostatic  condition  of  existence. 

Section  VL — T/ic  Physico-theological  Proof. 

If,  then,  neither  the  conception  of  things  in  general, 
nor  the  experience  of  any  existence  in  general^  can  yield 
what  we  require,  it  only  remains  to  try  whether  a 
determinate  experience  of  the  things  that  are  presented 
to  us  in  the  world,  and  of  their  constitution  and  order, 
may  not  enable  us  to  establish  the  existence  of  a 
Sup? erne  Being.  Such  a  proof  we  should  call  the 
physico-theological.  Should  this  also  fail,  no  satisfactory 
proof  can  be  given,  on  the  basis  of  speculative  reason, 
of  the  existence  of  a  Being  corresponding  to  our 
transcendental  idea. 

649  After  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  soon  seen  621 
that  an  easy  and  conclusive  answer  to  this  last  problem 
may  be  expected.  For  how  can  any  experience  ever 
be  adequate  to  an  idea?  It  is  just  the  peculiarity  of  an 
idea  of  reason  that  no  experience  can  coincide  with  it. 
The  transcendental  idea  of  a  necessary  and  all-sufficient 
Original  Being  is  so  transcendently  great,  and  is  raised 
so  far  above  all  that  is  empirical  and  conditioned,  that  we 
can  never  find  in  experience  material  enough  to  realize  it 
in  its  completeness.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  grope 
about  among  things  conditioned,  seeking  in  vain  for  an 
unconditioned,  of  which  no  law  of  empirical  synthesis 
can  give  us  an  example  or  even  the  least  indication. 

65 1      The  physico-theological  proof  must  always  be  mentioned  6:; 
with  respect.     It  is  the  oldest  and  simplest  proof  of  all, 
and  never  fails  to  commend  itself  to  the  popular  mind. 
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It  imparts  life   to  the  study  of  r*"*— e,  as  it  was  itself 
suggested  by  that  study,  and  receives  new  vigour  fro:-i  it. 

652  But  although  this  line  of  argument  must  be  admitted  624 
to  be  both  reasonable  and  useful,  it  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  any  claim  to  demonstrative  certainty.  On  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  maintained  that  the  physico-theo- 
logical  argument  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  cannot  stand  alone,  but  has  to  fall  back  upon  the 
ontological  argument,  which  it  simply  serves  to  introduce, 

in  order  to  make  up  for  its  own  deficiency.     The  ontologi- 
cal is  therefore  the  only  possible  argument.  { 

653  The  main  steps  in   the  physico-theological  argument  (Jj^ 
are  these  :  (i)  There  are  in  the  world  everywhere  distinct    ^^-^ 
marks    of  adaptation    to  a  definite  end,  an  adaptation 
which  has  been  carried  out  with  great  wisdom,  and  which 
is  traceable  in  a  whole  indescribably  complex  in  content 
as  well  as  unlimited  in  extent.     (2)  This  adaptation  does 
not  at  all  belong  to  the  nature  of  things  that  exist  in  the 
world,  but  is  extraneous  and  accidental.     That  is  to  say, 
different    things   could    not  all  conduce  to  a  single  end 
through  such  an  infinite  variety  of  means,  were  they  not  "^ 
specially  selected  and  adapted   to  that  end  by  a  rational  "^ 
principle    acting  from  certain    i)reconceived    ideas.     (3) 
There   must    therefore  exist  a  single   wise  and  sublime 
cause,  or  more  than  one,  and  this  cause  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  the  blind,  all-powerful  productiveness  of  nature, 
but  must  be  an  intelligent  and  free  cause.     (4)  The  unity 

[654  exhibited  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  world  626 
is  that  of  a  skilfully  constructed  edifice  ;  and  hence  the 
unity  of  the  cause  of  the  world  is  certain  so  far  as  our 
observation  extends,  and  by  ail  the  principles  of  analogy 
is  probable  even  beyond  its  range. 
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According  to  this  argument,  the  adaptation  and  harmony  62; 

655  of  so  many  forms  of  nature  proves  contingency  merely  in 
the  form  of  the  world,  but  not  in  its  matter  or  substance. 
To  prove  the  latter,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that 
the  things  of  the  world  would  not  be  capable  of  such 
order  and  harmony,  if  they  were  not  in  their  substance  the 
product  of  supreir  j  wisdom.  But  to  prove  this,  we 
should  have  to  take  a  totally  different  line  of  argument 
from  that  which  appeals  to  the  analogy  of  human  art. 
All  that  the  argument  from  design  can  possibly  prove  is 
nn  architect  of  the  world,  who  is  very  much  limited  by  the 
adaptability  of  the  material  in  which  he  works  :  it  cannot 
prove  a  creator  of  the  world,  to  whose  idea  everything  is 
subject.  The  argument  is  therefore  very  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  prove  what  it  set  out  to  prove,  namely,  the 
existence  of  an  all-sufficient  Original  Being.  To  establish 
the  contingency  of  matter  itself,  we  would  need  to  have 
recourse  to  a  transcendental  argument,  and  this  is  the 
very  thing  which,  in  the  argument  from  design,  we  have 
been  trying  to  avoid. 

The  physico-theological  argument  therefore  reasons 
from  the  contingent  character  of  the  order  and  adaptation 
everywhere  observable  in  the  world  to  the  existence  of  a 
CQMSQ  adequate  to  its  production.  But  as  this  cause  must 
be  conceived  as  something  perfectly  definite,  it  can  only 
be  the  conception  of  a  Being  who  possesses  all  power, 
wisdom,  etc.,  in  a  word,  all  that  perfection  which  is 
characteristic  of  an  all-sufficient  Being. 

656  Now,  I  think  no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  he  62S!j 
can  tell  how  the  greatness  of  the  world  which  is  presented 
for  his  observation  is  related,  either  in  content  or  extent. 
to  omnipc'.ence  ;  how  the  order  of  the  world  is  related  to 
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supreme  wisdom,  and  the  unity  of  the  world  to  the 
absolute  unity  of  iis  Author.  Hence  the  physico-theo- 
logical  argument  cannot  give  us  a  definite  conception  of 
the  Supreme  Cause  of  the  v;orld,  and  is  therefore  insuffi- 
cient as  the  principle  of  a  theology,  which  is  itself  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  religion. 

657  The  truth  is  that,  when  it  has  led  us  to  the  point  of  629 
admiring  the  greatness  of  the  wisdom,-  power,  etc.,  of  the 
Author  of  the  world,  the  argument  from  experience 
cannot  take  us  any  further.  Accordingly,  we  abandon  it 
altogether,  and  go  on  to  reason  from  the  contingency 
which  we  had  inferred  at  the  very  beginning  from  the 
order  and  design  of  the  world.  From  this  contingency 
we  advance,  by  means  solely  of  transcendental  conceptions, 
to  the  existence  of  something  absolutely  necessary. 
And,  finally,  from  the  conception  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  first  cause,  we  proceed  to  the  thoroughly  deter-  ^ 
mined  or  determining  conception  of  that  cause,  that  is, 
to  an  all-comprehensive  reality,  'i'hus  the  physico-theo- 
logical  proof,  foiled  in  its  attempt  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  suddenly  falls  back  upon  the  cosmo- 
logical  proof;  and  as  the  cosmological  is  simply  the 
ontological  proof  in  disguise,  the  argument  from  design 
really  fulfils  its  aim  by  means  of  i)ure  reason  only, 
although  it  began  by  disclainilng  all  connection  with  pure 
reason,  and  professed  to  make  use  of  nothing  that  was  '^ 
not  clearly  proved  by  experience. 

658      The  physico-theological  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  630 
Original   or   Supreme   Being,  therefore,  rests   upon  the  "^^ 
cosmological  proof,  and  the  cosmological  upon  the  onto- 
logical.    And  as  no  other  path  is  open  to  speculative 
reason  but  these  three,  the  ontological  proof  from  pure     - 
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conceptions  of  reason  is  th*^  only  one  possible,  even  if  we 
admit  that  any  proof  of  a  proposition,  which  goes  so  far 
beyond  understanding  as  employed  in  experience,  is 
possible  at  all. 

659        Section  VI I . —  Criticism  of  all  Speculative  Theology.       631 

667  Reason  in  its  purely  speculative  use  is  quite  incapable  639 
of  proving  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  of  very  great  value  in  this  way,  that  it 
is  able  to  correct  our  knowledge  of  that  Being,  should  it  640 
be  possible  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  it  in  any  other  way, 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  itself  and  with  all  the  aims 
of  our  intelligence,  and  to  purify  it  of  all  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  conception  of  an  Original  Being,  and  of 
all  admixture  of  empirical  limitations. 

^^69  The  Supreme  Being  is  for  purely  speculative  reason  a  641 
mere  ideal,  but  still  a  perfectly  faultless  ideal,  which 
completes  and  crowns  the  whole  of  human  knowledge. 
And  if  it  sho'-.ld  turn  out  that  there  is  a  moral  theology, 
which  is  able  to  supply  what  is  deficient  in  speculative 
theology,  we  should  then  find  that  transcendental 
theology  is  no  longer  merely  problematic,  but  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  determination  of  the  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  in  the  continual  criticism  of  reason, 
which  is  so  often  deluded  by  sense  and  is  not  always  in 
harmony  even  with  its  own  ideas.  Necessity,  infinity, 
unity,  existence  apart  from  the  world  (not  as  a  soul  of 
the   world),  eternity  as   free   from   conditions   of  time, 

670  omnipresence  as  unaffected  by  conditions  of  space,  etc.,  64: 
are  purely  transcendental  predicates,  the  purified  concep- 
tion of  which,  essential  as  it  is  to  every  theology,  can  be 
derived  only  from  a  transcendental  theology. 
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241  Section  I. — Transition  from  ordinary  Moral  Conceptions  to 
the  Philosophical  Conception  of  Morality. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  world,  or  even  outside  of  the 
world,  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  good  without  limita- 
j  tion  except  a  good  will.  No  doubt  it  is  a  good  and 
desirable  thing  to  have  intelligence,  sagacity,  judg- 
ment, and  other  intellectual  gifts,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  called )  it  is  also  good  and  desirable  in  many 
respects  to  possess  by  nature  such  qualities  as  courage, 
resolution,  and  perseverance ;  but  all  these  gifts  of 
nature  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious  and 
hurtful,  if  the  will  which  directs  them,  or  what  is  called 
the  cha-^acter,  is  not  itself  good.  The  same  thinf^  applies 
to  gifts  of  fortune.  Power,  wealth,  honour,  even  good 
health,  and  that  general  well-being  and  contentment  with 
one's  lot  which  we  call  happiness,  give  rise  to  pride  and 
not  infrequently  to  insolence,  if  a  man's  will  is  not  good ; 
nor  can  a  reflective  and  impartial  spectator  ever  look 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  unbroken  prosperity  of  a  man 
who  is  destitute  of  the  ornament  of  a  pure  and  good  will. 
A  good  will  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  indispensable 
condition  without  which  no  one  is  even  worthy  to  be 
happy. 
1242  A  man's  will  is  good,  not  because  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  it  are  good,  nor  because  it  is  capable  of 
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attaining  the  end  which  it  seeks,  but  it  is  good  in  itself, 
or  because  it  wills  the  good.  By  a  good  will  is  not 
meant  mere  well-wishing;  it  consists  in  a  resolute 
employment  of  all  the  means  within  one's  reach,  and 
its  intrinsic  value  is  in  no  way  increased  by  success  or 
lessened  by  failure. 

This  idea  of  the  absolute  value  of  mere  will  seems  so 
extraordinary  that,  although  it  is  endorsed  even  by  the 
popular  judgment,  we  must  subject  it  to  careful  scrutiny. 

243  If  nature  had  meant  to  provide  simply  for  the  mainten- 
ance, the  well-being,  in  a  word  the  happiness,  of  beings 
which  have  reason  and  will,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in 
making  use  of  their  reason,  it  has  hit  upon  a  very  poor 
way  of  attaining  its  end.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
worst  way  a  man  of  refinement  and  culture  can  take  to 
secure  enjoyment  and  happiness  is  to  make  '^se  of  his 
reason  for  that  purpose.  Hence  there  is  af  arise  in 
his  mind  a  certain  degree  of  misology^  or  hatrea  of  reason. 
Finding  that  the  arts  which  minister  to  luxury,  and  even 
the  sciences,  instead  of  bringing  him  happiness,  only  lay 
a  heavier  yoke  on  his  neck,  he  at  length  comes  to  envy, 
rather  than  to  despise,  men  of  less  refinement,  who  follow 
more  closely  the  promptings  of  their  natural  impulses, 

244  and  pay  little  heed  to  what  reason  tells  them  to  do  or  to 
leave  undone.  It  must  at  least  be  admitted,  that  one 
may  deny  reason  to  have  much  or  indeed  any  value  in 
the  production  of  happiness  and  contentment,  without 

■    taking  a  morose  or  ungrateful  view  of  the  goodness  with 

;   which  the  world  is  governed.     Such  a  judgment  really 

means  that  life  has  another  and  a  much  nobler  end  than 

happiness,  and  that  the  true  vocation  of  reason   is    to 

secure  that  end.  '  :   .     .  v 
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The  true  object  of  reason  then,  in  so  far  as  it  is  prac-^,^^  ^^^ 
tical,   or   capable   of  influencing   the   will,   must  be  to  i^jJl^  o*^  ', 
produce  a  will  which  is  good  in  itself^  and  not  nierely^^g^^^^^,/^;^,^ 
good  as  a  means  to  something  else.     This  will  is  not  the  <^e>^, 
only  or  the  whole  good,  but  it  is  the  highest  good,  and?»<>iiLe/-/o"e-i.' 
the  condition  of  all  other  good,  even  of  the  desire  fori-^jc 
happiness  itself.     It  is  therefore  not  inconsistent  with  the  ^ 
wisdom  of  nature  that  the  cultivation  of  reason  which  is  ji^Ju^a-y^T^^' 
essential  to  the  furtherance  of  its  first  and  unconditioned   K-  ^o  L,^ 
object,  the  production  of  a  good  will,  should,  in  this  life       ^iir  \ 
at  least,  ui  many  ways  limit,  or  even  make  impossible,   I^mi^ 
the  attainment  of  happiness,  which  is  its  second  and  ^ 

conditioned  object. 

To  bring  to  clear  consciousness  the  conception  of  a 

245  will  which  is  good  in  itself,  a  conception  already  familiar 

to  the  popular  mind,  let  us     xamine  the  conception  of 

duty,  which  involves  the  idea  of  a  good  will  as  manifested 

under  certain  subjective  limitations  and  hindrances. 

I  pass  over  actions  which  are  admittedly  violations  of 
duty,  for  these,  however  useful  they  may  be  in  the  attain- 
ment of  this  or  that  end,  manifestly  do  not  proceed /r<7;« 
duty.  I  set  aside  also  those  actions  which  are  not 
actually  inconsistent  with  duty,  but  which  yet  are  done 
under  the  impulse  of  some  natural  inclination,  although 
not  a  direct  inclination  to  do  these  particular  actions ; 
for  in  these  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether  the  action 
that  is  consistent  with  duty,  is  done  from  duty  or  with 
some  selfish  object  in  view.  There  remains  the  only  ' 
really  difficult  case,  that  in  which  we  have  a  direct  in- 
clination to  do  a  certain  action,  which  is  itself  in  con- 
formity with  duty.  The  preservation  of  one's  own  life, 
for  instance,  is  a  duty ;  but,  as  everyone  has  a  natuial 
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inclination  to  preserve  his  life,  the  anxious  care  which 
most  men  usually  devote  to  this  object,  has  no  intrinsic 
value,  nor  the  maxim  from  which  they  act  any  moral 
import.  They  preserve  their  life  in  accordance  with  duty, 
but  not  because  <;y  duty.     But,  suppose  adversity  and  hope- 

246  less  sorrow  to  have  taken  away  all  desire  for  life  ;  suppose 
that  the  wretched  man  would  welcome  death  as  a  release, 
and  yet  takes  means  to  prolong  his  life  simply  from  a  sense 
of  duty;  then  his  maxim  has  a  genuine  moral  import. 

247  But,  secondly,  an  action  that  is  done  from  duty  gets  its 
moral  value,  not  from  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to 
secure,  but  from  the  maxim  by  which  it  is  determined. 
Accordingly,  the  action  has  the  same  moral  value 
whether  the  object  is  attained  or  not,  if  only  the 
principle    by    which    the   will    is   determined   to    act   is 

248  independent  of  every  object  of  sensuous  desire.  What 
was  sa'd  above  makes  it  clear,  that  it  is  not  the  object 
aimed  at,  or,  in  other  words,  Uie  consecjuences  which  flow 
from  an  action  when  these  are  made  the  end  and  motive 
of  the  will,  that  can  give  to  the  action  an  unconditioned 
and  moral  value.  In  what,  then,  can  the  moral  value  of 
an  action  consist,  if  it  does  not  lie  in  the  will  itself,  as 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  object  ?  It  can 
lie  only  in  the  principle  of  the  will,  no  matter  whether 
the  object  sought  can  be  attained  by  the  action  or  not. 
For  the  will  stands  as  it  were  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
between  its  a  priori  principle,  which  is  formal,  and  its 
a  posteriori  material  motive.     As  so  standing  it  must  Jic. 

.     determined   by  something,  and,  as  no  action  whicliLi.3 
done  from  duty  can  be  dutejmined  by  a  material  prin-, 
"~"    ciple,  it  can  be  determinea  only  by  the  formal  principle  of 
all  volition. 
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ly  an  effect  of  it ;  neither  can  I  have  reverence  for  g  r  I 

latural  inchnation,  whether  it  is  my  own  or  another  s.       ^  ,.-^'^-' 


From  the  two  propositions  just  set  forth  a  third 
directly  follows,  which  may  be  thus  stated  :  Duty  is  the 
obligation  to  act  from  reverence  for  law.  Now,  I  may 
have  a  natural  inclination  for  the  object  that  I  expect  to 
follow  from  my  action,  but  I  can  never  have  reverence  for 
that  which  is  not  a  spontaneous  activity  of  my  will,  but 
merely 
any  natural 

If  it  is  my  own,  I  can  at  most  only  approve  of  it ;  if  it  is  ,fL^%  ^ ' 

manifested  by  another,  I  may  regard  it  as  conducive  to/    t  L4  u*  ', 
my  own  interest,  and  hence  I  may  in  certain  cases  even  ,4  ^a^CJ^   ''^ 
be  said  to  have  a  love  for  it.     But  the  only  thing  which  \  k^^^^^^L 
can  reverence  or  which  can  lay  me  under  an  obligation 
to  act,  is  the  law  which  is  connected  with  my  will,  not  as  a 
conse(iuence,  but  as  a  principle  ;  a  principle  which  is  not 
dependent  upon  natural  inclination,  but  overmasters  it, 
or  at  least  allows  it  to  have  no  ihfluence  whatever  in 
determining  my  course  of  action.     Now  if  an  action  which 
is  done  out  of  regard  for  duty  sets  entirely  aside  the 
influence    of    natural    inclination    and     along    with    it 
every  object  of  the  will,  nothing  else  is  left   by  which 
the  will    can    be   determined    but   objectively    the   law 
itself,  and  subjectively  pure  rererence  for   the    law  as  a 
princij)le  of  action.     Thus   there  arises   the  maxim,  to. 
obey  the  moral  law  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  my  natural 
inclinations. 
249      The  supreme  good  which  we  call  moral  can  therefore 

be  nothing  but  the  idea  of  i/ie  law  in  itself,  in  so  far  as  it         " 

is  this  idea  which  determines  the  will,  and  not  any  con-     

sequences  that  are  expected  to  follow.  Only  a  rational 
being  can  have  such  an  idea,  and  hence  a  man  who  acts 
from  the  idea  of  the  law  is  already  morally  good,  no 
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matter  whether  the  consequences  which  he  expects  frou) 
his  ...ction  follow  or  not. 

Now  what  must  be  the  nature  of  a  law,  the  idea  of 
250  which  is  to  determine  the  will,  even  apart  from  the  effects 
expected  to  follow,  and  which  is  therefore  itself  entitled 
to  be  called  good  absolutely  and  without  qualification  ? 
As  the  will  must  not  be  moved  to  act  from  any  desire  for 
the  results  expected  to  follow  from  obedience  to  a  certain 
law,  the  only  j)rinciple  of  the  will  which  remains  is  that 
of  the  conformity  of  actions  to  universal  law.  In  all 
cases  I  must  act  in  such  a  way  ///a/  /  can  at  the  same 
time  ivill  that  my  maxim  should  hrcomc  a  universal  law. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  conformity  to  law  puie  and 
simi)le  ;  and  this  is  the  principle  which  serves,  and  must 
serve,  to  determine  the  will,  if  the  idea  of  duty  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  empty  and  chimerical.  /  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  judgments  which  we  are  wont  to  pass  upon 
conduct  perfectly  agree  with  this  ])rinciple,  and  in  making 
then»  we  always  have  it  before  our  eyes. 

May  I,  for  instance,  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, make  a  promise  which  I  have  no  intention  of 
keeping?  The  question  is  not,  whether  it  is  prudent  to 
make  a  false  promise,  but  whether  it  is  morally  right. 
251  To  enable  m<;  to  answer  this  ([uestion  shortly  and  con 
clusively,  the  best  way  is  for  me  to  ask  myse'f  whether 
it  would  satisfy  me  that  the  maxim  to  extricate  mysell 
from  embarrassment  by  giving  a  false  promise  should 
have  the  force  of  a  universal  law,  applying  to  others  as 
well  as  to  myself.  And  I  see  at  once,  that,  while  I  can 
I ,  ^  certainly  will  the  lie,  I  cannot  will  that  lying  should  be  a 
if'/*^  /(',,'  universal  law.  If  lying  were  universal,  there  would, 
^:^ij^dliU  £  properly  speaking,  be  no  promises  whatever.      I  might 
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say  that  I  intended  to  do  a  certain  thing  -^t  some  future 
time,  but  nobody  would  beheve  me,  or  if  he  did  at  the 
moment  trust  to  my  promise,  he  would  afterwards  pay 
me  back  in  my  own  coin.  My  maxim  thus  proves 
itself  to  be  self-destructive,  so  soon  as  it  is  taken  as  a 
universal  law. 
;53  J^uty,  then,  consists  in  the  obligation  to  act  from  pure 
reverence  for  the  moral  law.  To  thi'i  motive  all  others 
must  give  way,  for  it  is  the  condition  of  a  will  which 
is  good  /'//  itself^  and  which  has  a  value  with  which 
nothing  else  is  comparable. 

There  is,  however,  in  man  a  strong  feeling  of  antagon- 
ism to  the  commands  of  duty,  although  his  reason  tells 
him  that  those  commands  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
reverence.  For  man  not  only  possesses  reasoti,  but  he 
has  certain  natural  wants  and  inclinations,  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  which  he  calls  hapi)in_ess.  These  natural 
inclinations  clamorously  demand  to  have  their  seemingly 
reasonable  clai.^is  respected  ;  but  reason  issues  its 
commands  inflexibly,  refusing  t  >  promise  anything  to  the 
natural  desires,  and  treating  their  claims  with  a  sort  of 
neglect  and  contempt  l-'rom  this  there  arises  a  natural 
dialectic^  that  is,  a  (lisi)osition  to  explain  away  the  strict 
laws  of  duty,  to  cast  doubt  upon  their  validity,  or  at 
least,  upon  their  purity  and  stringency,  and  in  this  way 
to  make  them  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  natural 
inclinations. 
•^  Thus  men  are  forced  to  go  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  ideas  within  which  their  reason  ordinarily  moves,  and 
to  take  a  step  into  the  field  of  moral  philosophy^  not 
indeed  from  any  perception  of  speculative  difficulties,  but 
simply  on  practical  grounds.       The  practical  reason  of 
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men  cannot  be  long  exercised  any  more  than  the 
theoretical,  without  falling  insensibly  into  a  dialectic, 
which  compels  it  to  call  in  the  aid  of  philosophy ;  and  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  rest  can  be  found  only  in  a 
thorough  criticism  of  human  reason. 
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^54  Section  II. — Transition  from  Popular  Moral  PJnlosophy 

to  the  Metaphysic  of  Morality. 

So  far,  we  have  drawn  our  conception  of  duty  from  the 
manner  in  which  men  employ  it  in  the  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  their  ])ractical  reason.  The  conception  of  duty, 
however,  we  must  not  suppose  to  be  therefore  derived  from 
experience.  On  the  contrary,  we  hear  frequent  com- 
plaints, the  justice  of  which  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  no 
one  can  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which  an  action  has 
undoubtedly  been  done  purely  from  a  regard  for  duty ; 
that  there  are  certainly  many  actions  which  are  not 
opposed  to  duty,  but  none  which  are  indisputably  done 

2^1^  from  duty  and  therefore  have  a  moral  value.  Nothing 
indeed  can  secure  us  against  the  complete  loss  of  our 
ideas  of  duty,  and  maintain  in  the  soul  a  well-grounded 
respect  for  the  moral  law,  but  the  clear  conviction,  that 
reason  issues  its  commands  on  its  own  authority,  without 

256  caring  in  the  least  whether  the  actions  of  men  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  been  done  purely  from  ideas  of  duty. 
For  reason  commands  inflexibly  that  certain  actions 
should  be  done,  which  perha]>s  never  have  been  done ; 
actions,  the  very  possibility  of  which  may  seem  doubtful 
to  one  who  bases  everything  upon  experience.  Perfect 
disinterestedness  in  friendship,  for  instance,  is  demanded 
of  every  man,  although  there  may  never  have   been   a 
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sincere  friend ;  for  pure  friendship  is  bound  up  with  the 
idea  of  duty  as  duty,  and  belongs  to  the  very  idea  of 
a  reason  which  determines  the  will  on  a  priori  grounds, 
prior  to  all  experience. 

It  is,  moreover,   beyond  dispute,  that  unless  we   are 
to  deny  to   morality  all   tn  h   and   all  reference   to   a 
possible  object,  the  moral  law  has  so  wide  an  application  )\j^i^t,  <juL.^U 
that  it  is  binding,  not  merely  upon  man,  but  upon  all  4t^>«^^*J^-~*• 
rational  beings^  and  not  merely  under  certain  contingent7{v*.»v«^^t»i«.^* 
conditions,  and  with  certain  limitations,  but  absolutely  ^6.v»l^e«*   f\ 
and  necessarily.      And  it  is  plain,  that  no  experience 
could  ever  lead  us  to  suppose  that  laws  of  this  apodictic 
character  are  even  possible. 

,57  There  is,  therefore,  no  genuine  supreme  principle  of 
morality,  which  is  not  independent  of  all  experience,  and 
based  entirely  upon  pure  reason.  If,  then,  we  are  to 
have  a  philosophy  of  morality  at  all,  as  distinguished  from 
a  i)opular  moral  philosophy,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
without  further  investigation,  that  moral  conceptions, 
together  with  the  principles  which  flow  from  them,  are 
given  a  priori  Siwd  must  be  presented  in  their  generality 
{in  ahstrado). 

258  Such  a  metaphysic  of  morality,  which  must  be  entirely 
free  from  all  admixture  of  empirical  psychology,  theology, 
physics  and  hyperphysics,  and  above  all  from  all  occult 
or,  as  we  may  call  them,  hypophysical  qualities,  is  not 
only  indispensable  as  a  foundation  for  a  sound  theory  of 
duties,  but  it  is  also  of  the  highest  imi)ortance  in  the 
practical  realization  of  moral  precepts.  For  the  pure 
idea  of  duty,  unmixed  with  any  foreign  ingredient  of 
sensuous  desire,  in  a  word,  the  idea  of  the  moral  law, 
1259  influences    the    heart    of   man    nnich    more    powerfully 
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through  his  reason,  which  in  this  way  only  becomes 
conscious  that  it  can  of  itself  be  practical,  than  do 
all  the  motives  which  have  their  source  in  experience. 
Conscious  of  its  own  dignity,  the  moral  law  treats  all 
AViij,  (Sensuous  desires  with  contempt,  and  is  able  to  master 


^u'm   V     them  one  by  one. 
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j^  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident,  that  all  moral 
,v\.^AAXA^*>,  *^ conceptions  have  their  seat  and  origin  in  reason  entirely 
a  priori^  and  are  apprehended  by  the  ordinary  reason  of 
men  as  well  as  by  reason  in  its  purely  speculative  activity. 
We  have  also  seen  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
not  only  in  the  construction  by  speculative  reason  of  a 
theory  of  morality,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  practical 
conduct  of  life,  to  derive  the  conceptions  and  laws  of 
morality  from  pure  reason,  to  present  them  pure  and 
unmixed,  and  to  mark  out  the  sphere  of  this  whole 
practical  or  pure  knowledge  of  reason.  Nor  is  it  per- 
missible, in  seeking  to  determine  the  whole  faculty  of 
260  pure  practical  reason,  to  make  its  principles  dependent 
upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  Ijiiman  reason,  as  we  were 
allowed  to  do,  and  sometimes  were  e^en  forced  to  do,  in 
speculative  philosophy ;  for  moral  laws  must  apply  to 
every  tationaj  being,  and  must  therefore  be  derived  from 
the  very  conception  of  a  rational  being  as  such. 

To  show  the  need  of  advancing  not  only  from  the 
common  moral  judgments  of  men  to  the  philosophical, 
but  from  a  popular  philosophy,  which  merely  gropes  its 
way  by  the  help  of  examples,  to  a  metaphysic  of  morality, 
we  must  begin  at  the  point  where  the  practical  faculty  of 
reason  supplies  general  rules  of  action,  and  exhibit  clearly 
the  steps  by  which  it  attains  to  the  conception  of  duty. 

Everyth-ng   in   nature   acts   in   conformity   with  law. 
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Only  a  rational  being  has  the  faculty  of  acting  in  con-  tn^>"i  ■^■^'^'* 
formity  with  the  tWea  of  law,  or  from  principles;  only  ^^'^)^  l*  ■>^ 
rational    being,   in    other  words,   has   a   will.     And   as      r.^^^C 


J 


without  reason  actions  cannot  proceed  from  laws,  will  is  ^ 
simply  practical  reason.     If  the  will  is  infallibly  deter-   ^      .    .      j 
mined   by  reason,  the  actions   of  a  rational  being  are  '/  ^ 

subjectively  as  well  as  objectively  necessary;  that  is,  will 
must  be  regarded  as  a  faculty  of  choosing  //urt  only  which 
reason,  independently  of  natural  inclination,  declares  to 
be  practically  necessary  or  good.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  will  is  not  invariably  determined  by  reason  alone,  but  is 
261  subject  to  certain  subjective  conditions  or  motives,  which 
are  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  objective  conditions; 
if  the  will,  as  actually  is  the  case  with  man,  is  not  in 
perfect  conformity  with  reason  ;  actions  which  are  recog- 
nized to  be  objectively  necessary,  are  subjectively  con- 
tingent. The  determination  of  such  a  will  according  to 
objective  laws  is  therefore  called  obligation.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  will  of  a  rational  being  is  not  absolutely  good, 
we  conceive  of  it  as  capable  of  being  determined  by 
objective  laws  of  reason,  but  not  as  by  its  very  nature 
necessarily  obeying  them. 

The  idea  that  a  certain  principle  is  objective,  and 
binding  upon  the  will,  is  a  command  of  reason,  and  the 
statement  of  the  command  in  a  formula  is  an  imperative. 

All  imperatives  are  expressed  by  the  word  ought^  to 
indicate  that  the  will  upon  which  they  are  binding  is  not 
by  its  subjective  constitution  necessarily  determined  in 
conformity  with  the  objective  law  of  reason.  An  impera- 
tive says,  that  the  doing,  or  leaving  undone  of  a  certain 
thing  would  be  good,  but  it  addresses  a  will  which  does 
not  always  do  a  thing  simply  because  it  is  good.     Now, 
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that  is  practically  good  which  determines  the  will  by  ideas 
of  reason,  in  other  words,  that  which  determines  it,  not 
by  subjective  influences,  but  by  principles  which  are 
objective,  or  apply  to  all  rational  beings  as  such.  Good 
and //m^wr^  are  quite  distinct.  Pleasure  results  from  the 
influence  of  purely  subjective  causes  upon  the  will  of  the 
subject,  and  these  vary  with  the  susceptibility  of  this  or 
that  individual,  while  a  principle  of  reason  is  valid  for  all. 

A  perfectly  good  will  would,  like  the  will  of  man,  stand 
under  objective  laws,  laws  of  the  good,  but  it  could  not 
262  be  said  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  act  in  conformity  with 
those  laws.  Such  a  will  by  its  subjective  constitution 
could  be  determined  only  by  the  idea  of  the  good.  In 
reference  to  the  Divine  will,  or  any  other  holy  will, 
imperatives  have  no  meaning ;  for  here  the  will  is  by  its 
very  nature  necessarily  in  harmony  with  the  law,  and 
therefore  ought  has  no  application  to  it.  Imperatives 
are  formulae,  which  express  merely  the  relation  of  objec- 
tive laws  of  volition  in  general  to  the  imperfect  will  of 
this  or  that  rational  being,  as  for  instance,  the  will  of 
man. 

Now,  all  imperatives  command  either  hypothetically  or 
categorically.  A  hypothetical  imperative  states  that  a 
certain  thing  must  be  done,  if  something  else  whicli  is 
willed,  or  at  least  might  be  willed,  is  to  be  attained. 
The  categorical  imperative  declares  that  an  act  is  in  itscll. 
or  objectively  necessary,  without  any  reference  to  anothef 
end. 

Every  practical  law  represents  a  possible  action  as 

good,  and  therefore  as  obligatory  for  a  subject  that  is 

—      capable  of  being  determined  to  act  by  re?  on.     Hence 

all  imperatives  are  formulae  for  the  determination  of  an 
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action  which  is  obligatory  according  to  the  principle  of  a 
will  that  is  in  some  sense  good.  If  the  action  is  good 
only  because  it  is  a  means  to  something  else,  the  impe  "a- 
tive  is  hypothetical;  if  the  action  is  conceived  to  be  good 
///  itself^  the  imperative,  as  the  necessary  principle  of  a 
will  that  in  itself  conforms  to  reason,  is  categorical. 

An  imperative,  then,  states  what  possible  action  of 
mine  would  be  good.  It  supplies  the  practical  rule  for  a 
will  which  does  not  at  once  do  an  act  simply  because  it 
is  good,  either  because  the  subject  does  not  know  it  to  be 
good,  or  because,  knowing  it  to  be  good,  he  is  influenced 
by  maxims  which  are  opposed  to  the  objective  principles 
of  a  practical  reason. 

The  hypothetical  imperative  says  only  that  an  action 
263  is  good  relatively  to  a  certain  possible  end  or  to  a  certain 
actual  end.  In  the  former  case  it  is  problematic^  in  the 
latter  case  assertoric.  The  categorical  imperative,  which 
affirms  that  an  action  is  in  itself  or  objectively  necessary 
without  regard  to  an  end,  that  is,  without  regard  to  any 
other  end  than  itself,  is  an  apodictic  practical  principle. 

Wiiatever  is  within  the  power  of  a  rational  being  may 
be  conceived  to  be  capable  of  being  willed  by  some 
rational  being,  and  hence  the  principles  which  determine 
what  actions  are  necessary  in  the  attainment  of  certain 
possible  ends,  are  infinite  in  number. 

Yet  the*-*^  is  one  thing  which  we  may  assume  that  all 
finite  rational  beings  actually  make  their  end,  and  there 
is  therefore  one  object  which  may  safely  be  regarded, 
not  simply  as  something  that  they  may  seek,  but  as 
something  that  by  a  necessity  of  their  nature  they  actually 
do  seek.  This  object  is  happiness.  The  hypothetical 
imperative,  which  athrms  the  practical  necessity  of  an 
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264  action  as  the  means  of  attaining  happiness,  is  assertoric. 
We  must  not  think  of  happiness  as  simply  a  possible  and 
problematic  end,  but  as  an  end  that  we  may  with  confi- 
dence presuppose  a  priori  to  be  sought  by  everyone, 
belonging  as  it  does  to  the  very  nature  of  man.  Now 
skill  in  the  choice  of  means  to  his  own  greatest  well-being 
may  be  called  prudence ,  taking  the  word  in  its  more 
restricted  sense.  An  imperative,  therefore,  which  relates 
merely  to  the  choice  of  means  to  one's  own  happiness, 
that  is,  a  maxim  of  prudence,  must  be  hypothetical ;  it 
commands  an  action,  not  absolutely,  but  only  as  a  means 
to  another  end. 

Lartly,  there  is  an  imperative  which  directly  commands 
an  action,  without  presupposing  as  its  condition  that 
some  other  end  is  to  be  attained  by  means  of  that  action. 
This  imperative  is  categorical.  It  has  to  do,  not  with  the 
matter  of  an  action  and  the  result  expected  to  follow  from 
^      "".    ,  '  .  it,  but  simply  with  the  form  and  principle  from  which  the 

J,  (it.  Mtm  ... 

^e  tt      action  itself  proceeds.     The  action  is  essentially  good  if 
<r»  i^*  •  the  motive  of  the  agent  is  good,  let  the  consequences  be 
'^W^'^*^'^^     what  they  may.     This  imperative  may  be  called  the  ini- 
utJ'^^  ^  ^     perative  of  mora/Oy. 

265  How  are  all  these  imperatives  possible  ?  The  quest^ion 
is  not,  How  is  an  action  which  an  imperative  commands 
actually  realized?  but,  How  can  we  think  of  the  will  as 
placed  under  obligation  by  each  of  those  imperatives? 
j  Very  little  need  be  said  to  show  how  an  imperative  of  skill 
lis  possible.  He  who  wills  the  end,  wills  also  the  means  in 
his  power  which  are  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the 
end.     Looking  simply  at  the  act  of  will,  we  must  say  that 

this  proposition  is  analytic.     If  a  certain   object  is  to 

follow  as  an  effect  from  my  volition,  my  causality  must  be 
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conceived  as  active  in  the  production  of  the  effect,  or  as 
employing  "he  means  by  which  the  effect  will  take  place. 
The  imperative,  therefore,  simply  states  that  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  willing  of  this  end  there  is  directly 
implied  the  conception  of  actions  necessary  to  this 
end.  No  doubt  certain  synthetic  propositions  are 
rciiuired  to  determine  the  particular  means  by  which 
a  given  end  may  be  attained,  but  these  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  principle  or  act  of  the  will,  but 
merely  state  how  the  object  may  actually  be  realized. 
Were  it  as  easy  to  give  a  definite  conception  of  happi- 

j66  ness  as  of  a  particular  end,  the  imperatives  of  prudence 
would  be  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  the  imperatives  of 
skill,  and  would  therefore  be  analytic.  For,  we  should  be 
able  to  say,  that  he  who  wills  the  end  wills  also  the  only 
means  in  his  power  for  the  attainment  of  the  end.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  conception  of  happiness  is  so  indefinite, 
that,  although  every  man  desires  to  obtain  it,  he  is  unable 
to  give  a  definite  and  self-consistent  statement  of  what  he 
actually  desires  and  wills.  The  truth  is,  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  imperatives  of  prudence  are  not  commands  at  all. 
They  do  not  say  that  actions  are  objective  or  necessary, 
and  hence  they  must  be  regarded  as  counsels  {consilia),  not 

[67  as  commands  {praecepta)  of  reason.  Still,  the  impera- 
tive of  prudence  would  be  an  analytic  proposition,  if  the 
means  to  happiness  could  only  be  known  with  certainty. 
For  the  only  difference  in  the  two  cases  is  that  in  the  im- 
perative of  skill  the  end  is  merely  possible,  in  the  impera- 
tive of  prudence  it  is  actually  given ;  and  as  in  both  all 
that  is  commanded  is  the  means  to  an  end  which  is 
assumed  to  be  willed,  the  imperative  which  commands 
that  he  who  wills  the  end  should  also  will  the  means,  is  in 
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both  cases  analytic.     There  is  therefore  no  real  difficulty 
in  seeing  how  an  imperative  of  prudence  is  possible. 

The  only  question  which  is  difficult  of  solution,  is, 
how  the  imperative  of  morality  is  possible.  Here  the  im- 
perative is  not  hypothetical,  and  hence  we  cannot  derive 
its  objective  necessity  from  any  presupposition.  Nor 
must  it  for  a  moment  be  forgotten,  that  an  imperative  of 
this  sort  cannot  be  established  by  instances  taken  from 
experience.  We  must  therefore  find  out  by  careful  in- 
vestigation, whether  imperatives  which  seem  to  be  cate- 
gorical may  not  be  simply  hypothetical  imperatives  in 
disguise. 
268  One  thing  is  plain  at  the  very  outset,  namely,  that  only 
a  categorical  imperative  can  have  the  dignity  of  a  practical 
law,  and  that  the  other  imperatives,  while  they  may  no 
doubt  be  called  principles  of  the  will,  cannot  be  called 
laws.  An  action  which  is  necessary  merely  as  a  means  to 
an  arbitrary  end,  may  be  regarded  as  itself  contingent, 
and  if  the  end  is  abandoned,  the  maxim  which  prescribes 
the  action  has  no  longer  any  force.  An  unconditioned 
command,  on  tr  other  hand,  does  not  permit  the  wil)  to 
choose  the  opposite,  and  therefore  it  carries  with  it  the 
necessity  which  is  essential  to  a  law.      ^ 

It  is,  however,  very  hard  to  see  how  there  can  be  a 
categorical  imperative  or  law  of  morality  at  all.  Such 
a  law  is  an  a  priori  synthetic  proposition,  and  we  cannot 
expect  that  there  will  be  less  difficulty  in  showing  how  a 
proposition  of  that  sort  is  possible  in  the  sphere  of 
morality  than  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  the  sphere  of 
knowledge.  .  ;^_,, .    : 

In  attempting  to  solve  this  problem,  we  shall  first  of 

all  inquire,  whether  the  mere  conception  of  a  categorical 
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imperative  may  not  perhaps  supply  us  with  a  formula, 
which  contains  the  only  proposition  that  can  possibly  be 
a  categorical  imperative.  The  more  difficult  question,  ^ai 
how  such  an  absolute  command  is  possible  at  all,  will 
require  a  special  investigation,  which  must  be  postponed 
to  the  last  section. 

If  I  take  the  mere  conception  of  a  hypothetical  imper- 
ative, I  cannot  tell  what  it  may  contain  until  the  condition 
under  which  it  applies  is  presented  to  me.  But  I  can  tell 
at  once  from  the  very  conception  of  a  categorical  imper- 
269  ative  what  it  must  contain.  Viewed  apart  from  the  law, 
the  imperative  simply  affirms  that  the  maxim,  or  sub- 
jective principle  of  action,  must  conform  to  the  objective 
principle  or  law.  Now  the  law  contains  no  condition  to 
which  it  is  restricted,  and  hence  nothing  remains  but  the 
statement,  that  the  maxim  ought  to  conform  to  the  uni- 
versality of  the  law  as  such.  It  is  only  this  conformity  to 
law  that  the  imperative  can  be  said  to  represent  as 
necessary. 

There  is  therefore  but  one  categorical  imperative,  which 
may  be  thus  stated  :  Acf  in  conformity  with  that  maxim,    ( /  / 
and  that  maxim  only,  whirh  you  can  at  the  same  time  will       , 
to  be  a  universal  law.^  ^^,  y^  ^'^  A  t^^^li^/lT    IhT^^ 

Now,  if  from  this  single  imperative,  as  from  their  prin-^^ 
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ciple,  all  imperatives  of  duty  can  be  derived,  we  shall  at^^^/^^^,,^  (^  ,"/ 


least  be  able  to  indicate  what  we  mean  by  the  categoricar*''^'i 
imperative  and  what  the  conception  of  it  implies,  although      ' 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  say  whether  the  conception  of 
duty  may  not  itself  be  empty.  ._^.^-;-^- 

The  universality  of  the  law  which  governs  the  succession 
of  events,  is  what  we  mean  by  nature,  in  the  most  general 
sense,  that  is,  the  existence  of  things,  in  so  far  as  their 
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existence  is  determined  in  conformity  with  universal 
laws.  The  universal  imperative  of  duty  might  therefore 
be  put  in  this  way :  Act  as  if  the  maxim  from  which 
you  act  were  to  become  through  your  will  a  univer.  d  law 
I     of  nature. 

272  If  we  attend  to  what  goes  on  in  ourselves  in  every 
transgression  of  a  duty,  we  nnd,  that  we  do  not  will  that 
our  maxim  should  become  a  universal  law.  We  find  it 
in  fac."  impossible  to  do  so,  and  we  really  will  that  the 
opposite  of  our  maxim  should  remain  a  universal  law, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  assume  the  liberty  of  making  an 
exception  in  favour  of  natural  inclination  in  our  own  case, 
or  perhaps  only  for  this  particular  occasion.  Hence,  if 
we  looked  at  all  cases  from  the  same  point  of  view,  that 
is,  from  the  point  oi  view  of  reason,  we  should  see  that 
there  was  here  a  contradiction  in  our  will.  The  con 
tradiction  is,  that  a  certain  principle  is  admitted  to  be 
necessary  objectively  or  as  a  universal  law,  and  yet  is 
held  not  to  be  universal  subjectively,  but  to  admit  of 
exceptions.  What  we  do  is,  to  consider  our  action  at 
one  time  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  will  that  is  in  perfect 
conformity  with  reason,  and  at  another  time  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  will  that  is  under  the  influence  of 
natural  inclination.  There  is,  therefore,  here  no  real 
contrrdiction,  but  merely  an  antagonism  of  inclination 
to  the  command  of  reason.  The  universality  of  the 
principle  is  changed  into  a  mere  generality,  in  order  that 
the  practical  principle  of  reason  mr.y  meet  the  maxim 
I  half  way.  Not  only  is  this  limitation  condemned  by  our 
own  impartial  judgment,  but  it  proves  that  we  actually 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  categorical  imperative,  and 

2;^3  merely  allow  ourselves  to  make  a  few  exceptions  in  our 
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own  favour  which  we  try  to  consider  as  of  no  importance, 
or  as  a  necessary  concession  to  circumstances. 

This  much  at  least  we  have  learned,  that  if  tlie  idea  of 
duty  is  to  have  any  meaning  and  to  lay  down  the  laws  of 
our  actions,  it  must  be  expressed  in  categorical  and  not 
in  hypothetical  imperatives.  We  have  also  obtained  a 
clear  and  distinct  conception  (a  very  important  thing), 
of  what  is  implied  in  a  categorical  imperative  which  con- 
tains the  principle  of  duty  for  all  cases,  granting  such  an 
imperative  to  be  possible  at  all.  But  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  prove  a  priori^  that  there  actually  is  such  an 
imperative  ;  that  there  is  a  practical  law  which  commands 
absolutely  on  its  own  authority,  and  is  independent  of 
nil  sensuous  impulses;  and  that  duty  consists  in  obedience 
to  this  law. 

In  seeking  to  reach  this  point,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  observe,  that  the  reality  of  this  principle  cannot 
possibly  be  derived  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Juiman 
nature.  For  by  duty  is  meant  the  practically  unconditioned 
necessity  of  an  act,  and  hence  we  can  show  that  duty  is  a 
law  for  the  will  of  all  human  beings,  only  by  showing 
that  it  is  applicable  to  all  rational  beings,  or  rather  to  all 
rational  beings  to  whom  an  imperative  applies  at  all. 
|-74  The  question,  then,  is  this:  Is  it  a  necessary  law/v 
all  rational  beini:;s,  that  they  must  always  estimate  the 
value  of  their  actions  by  asking  whether  they  can  will  that 
their  maxims  should  serve  as  universal  laws?  If  there 
is  such  a  law,  it  must  be  i)Ossible  to  prove  entirely  a  priori^ 
that  it  is  bound  uj)  with  the  very  idea  of  the  will  of  a 
rational  being.  To  show  that  there  is  such  a  connection 
we  must,  however  reluctantly,  take  a  step  into  the  realm  of 
metaphysic ;  not,  however,  into  the  realm  of  speculative 
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275  philosophy,  but  into  the  metaphysic  of  morality.  For 
we  have  here  to  deal  with  objective  practical  laws, 
and  therefore  with  the  relation  of  the  will  to  itself,  in  sa 
far  as  it  is  determined  purely  by  reason.  All  relation  of 
the  will  to  what  is  empirical  is  excluded  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  if  reason  determines  the  relation  entirely  by  itself^ 
it  must  necessarily  do  so  a  priori. 

Will  is  conceived  of  as  a  faculty  of  determining  itself 
to  action  ///  accordafice  with  the  idea  of  certain  laws.  Such 
a  faculty  can  belong  only  to  a  rational  being.  Now  that 
which  serves  as  an  objective  principle  for  the  self-deter- 
mination of  the  will  is  an  end,  and  if  this  end  is  given 
purely  by  reason,  it  must  hold  for  all  rational  beings.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  which  is  merely  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  an  action  the  effect  of  which  is  the  end,  is 
called  the  means.  The  subjective  ground  of  desire  is  natural 
inclination,  the  objective  ground  of  volition  is  a  motive ; 
hence  there  is  a  distinction  between  subjective  ends, 
which  depend  upon  natural  inclination,  and  objective 
ends,  which  are  connected  with  motives  that  hold  for  every 
rational  being.  Practical  principles  that  abstract  from 
all  subjective  ends  are  formal ;  those  that  presuppose 
subjective  ends,  and  therefore  natural  inclinations,  are 
material.  The  ends  which  a  rational  being  arbitrarily  sets 
before  himself  as  material  ends  to  be  produced  by  his 
actions,  are  all  merely  relative ;  for  that  which  gives  to 

276  them  their  value  is  simply  their  relation  to  the  peculiar 
I    susceptibility  of  t.      subject.     They  can  therefore  yield 

no  universal  and  necessary  principles,  or  practical  laws, 
applicable  to  all  rational  beings,  and  binding  upon  every 
will.  Upon  such  relative  ends,  therefore,  only  hypothetical 
imperatives  can  be  based. 
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Suppose,  however,  that  there  is  something  the  existence 
of  which  has  in  itself  an  absolute  value,  something 
which,  as  an  end  in  itself^  can  be  a  ground  of  definite 
laws  ;  then,  there  would  lie  in  that,  and  only  in  that,  the 
ground  of  a  possible  categorical  imperative  or  practical 
law. 

Now,  I  say,  that  nan,  and  indeed  every  rational  being 
as  such,    exists   as   an    end  in  himself,  not  merely  as  a 
means  to  be  made  use  of  by  this  or  that  will,  and  there- 
fore man  in  all  his  actions,  whether  these  are  directed 
towards  himself  or  towards  other  rational  beings,  must 
always  be   regarded  as  an  end.      No  object  of  natural 
desire   has  more  than   a  conditioned   value  ;  for  if  the 
natural  desires,  and  the  wants  to  which  they  give  rise,  did 
not  exist,  the  object  to  which  they  are  directed  would  have 
no  value  at  all.     So  far  are  the  natural  desires  and  wants 
from  having  an  absolute  value,  so  far  are  they  from  being 
sought  simply  for  themselves,  that  every  rational  being 
must  wish  to  be  entirely  free  from  their  influence.     The 
value  of  every  object  which  human  action  is  the  means 
of  obtaining,    is,    therefore,    always  conditioned.      And 
even  beings  whose  existence  depends  upon  nature,  not 
upon  our  will,  if  they   ire  without  reason,  have  only  the 
relative  \  alue  of  means,  and  are  therefore  called  tilings. 
Rational  b  'ngs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  called /^'r^^wj-, 
because    the  •  very  nature    shows  them  to  be  ends    in 
themselves,  that  is,  something  which  cannot  be  made  use 
of  simply  as  a  means.     A  person  being  thus  an  object  of 
respect,   a  certain   limit  is  placed  upon   arbitrary   will. 
Persons  are  not  purely  subjective  ends,  whose  existence 
has  a  value  for  us  as  the  effect  of  our  actions,  but  they 
are  objective  ends,  or  things  whose  existence  is  an  end 
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in  itself,  for  which  no  other  end  can  be  substituted.     If 
M^'^,'^-,v  ;n-9    all  value  were  conditioned,  and  therefore  contingent,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  show  that  there  is  any  supreme 
practical  principle  whatever. 

If,  then,  there  is  a  supreme  practical  principle,  a 
277  principle  which  in  relation  to  the  human  will  is  a 
categorical  imperative,  it  must  be  an  objective  principle  of 
the  will,  and  must  be  able  to  serve  as  a  universal 
practical  law.  For,  such  a  principle  must  be  derived 
from  the  idea  of  that  which  is  necessarily  an  end  for 
every  one  because  it  is  an  end  in  itself.  Its  foundation 
is  this,  that  rational  nature  exists  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Man  necessarily  conceives  of  his  own  existence  in  this 
way,  and  so  far  this  is  a  subjective  principle  of  human 
action.  But  in  this  way  also  every  other  rational  being 
conceives  of  his  own  existence,  and  for  the  verj'  same 
reason  ;  hence  the  principle  is  also  objective,  and  from 
it,  as  the  highest  practical  ground,  all  laws  of  the  will 
must  be  capable  of  being  derived.  The  practical  impera- 
tive will  therefore  be  this  :  Act  so  as  to  use  humanity^ 
. .      whether  in  your  own  person  or  in  the  person  of  another, 

always  as  an  end,  nei'er  as  merely  a  means. 
279  The  principle,  that  humanity  and  every  rational  nature 
is  an  end  In  itself,  is  not  borrowed  from  experience.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  because  of  its  universality  it  applies  to 
all  rational  beings,  and  no  experience  can  apply  so  widely. 
In  the  second  place,  it  does  not  regard  humanity  sub- 
jectively, as  an  end  of  man,  that  is,  as  an  object  whicli 
the  subject  of  himself  actually  makes  his  end,  but  as  an 
objective  end,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  law  that 
constitutes  the  supreme  limiting  condition  of  all  subjective 
ends,  and  which  must  therefore  have  its  source  in  pure 
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reason.  The  objective  ground  of  all  practical  laws 
consists  in  the  ride  and  the  form  of  universality,  which 
makes  them  capable  of  serving  as  laws,  but  their 
subjective  ground  consists  in  the  end  to  which  they  are 
directed.  Now,  by  the  second  principle,  every  rational 
being,  as  an  end  in  himself,  is  the  subject  of  all  ends. 
From  this  follows  the  third  practical  principle  of  the  will, 
which  is  the  supreme  condition  of  its  harmony  with 
universal  practical  reason,  namely,  the  idea  of  the  will  of 
every  rational  beini^  as  a  will  which  lays  dinnn  universal 
laws  of  action. 

280  This  formula  implies,  that  a  will  which  is  itself  the 
supreme  lawgiver  cannot  possibly  act  from  interest  of  any 
sort  in  the  law,  although  no  doubt  a  will  may  stand 
under  the  law,  and  may  yet  be  attached  to  it  by  the  bond 
of  interest. 

At  the  point  we  have  now  reached,  it  does  not  seem 
surprising  that  all  previous  attempts  to  find  out  the 
principle  of  morality  should  have  ended  in  failure.  It 
was  seen  that  man  is  bound  under  law  by  duty,  but  it  did 
not  strike  anyone,  that  the  universal  system  cf  laws  to 
which  he  is  subject  arc  laws  which  he  imposes  upon[' 
himself.,  and  that  he  is  only  under  obligation  to  act 
in  conformity  with  his   own  will,  a  will   which   by  the 

281  purpose  of  nature  prescribes  universal  laws.  Now  so  long 
as  man  is  thought  to  be  merely  subject  to  law,  no  matter 
what  the  law  may  be,  he  must  be  regarded  as  stimulated 
or  constrained  to  obey  the  law  from  interest  of  some 
kind  ;  for  as  the  law  does  not  proceed  from  his  07i.ni  will, 
there  must  be  something  external  to  his  will  which 
compels  him  to  act  in  conformity  with  it.  This  perfectly 
necessary  conclusion  frustrated  every  attempt  to  find  a 
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supreme  principle  of  duty.     Duty  was  never  established, 
but  merely  the  necessity  of  acting  from  some   form  of 
interest,  private  or  public.     The  imperative  was  therefore 
necessarily  always  conditioned,  and  could  not  possibly 
have   the   force   of  a   moral   command.     The  supreme 
princii)le  of  morality  I  shall  therefore  call  the  principle 
|Lr  *f^  £j  <  ^-    of  the  autonomy  of  the  will,  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
I      ^f  ^ctM-    principles,  which  I  call  principles  oi  hderonomy.-i''^''^^^  ^ 
t .  tiLr  ti  ^luJ*     '^ '^^  conception  that  every   rational  being  in   all  the 
M  '       maxims  of  his  will  must  regard  himself  as  i)rescribing 

universal  laws,  by  reference  to  which  himself  and  all  his 
actions  are  to  be  judged,  leads  to  a  cognate  and  very 
fruitful  conception,  that  of  a  kiugdom  of  cuds. 

By  kiuodoui.,  I  mean  the  systematic  combination  of 
different  rational  beings  through  the  medium  of  common 
laws.  Now,  laws  determine  certain  ends  as  universal, 
and  hence,  if  abstraction  is  made  from  the  individual 
differences  of  rational  beings,  and  from  all  that  is  peculiar 
iiLa  d-*-*^*^  '  *-'  to  their  private  ends,  we  get  the  idea  of  a  complete 
totality  of  ends  combined  in  a  system  ;  in  other  words,  we 
are  able  to  conceive  of  a  kingdom  of  ends,  which 
conforms  to  the  principles  formulated  above. 

All  rational  beings  stand  under  the  law,  that  each 
should  treat  himself  and  others,  never  simply  as  means, 
but  always  as  at  the  same  time  ends  in  themselves.     Thus 

I!]!;    *  I 

i  i^ajU'ft  r*M.  ^*^  there  arises  a  systematic  coml)ination  of  rational  beings 
"  ">  t;»*n!i  \^*k  ^ '  through  the  medium  of  common  objective  laws.  This 
may  well  be  called  a  kingdom  of  ends,  because  the 
object  of  those  laws  is  just  to  relate  all  rational  beings 
to  one  another  as  ends  and  means.  Of  course  this 
kingdom  of  ends  is  merely  an  ideal. 
282      Morality,  then,  cons'sts  in  the  relation  of  all  action  to 
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tlie  system  of  laws  which  alone  makes  possible  a  kingdom 
of  ends.  These  laws  must  belong  to  the  nature  of  every 
rational  being,  and  must  proceed  from  his  own  will.  The 
l)rinciple  of  the  will,  therefore,  is,  that  no  action  should 
be  done  from  any  other  maxim  than  one  which  's  con- 
sistent with  a  universal  law.  This  may  be  expressed  in 
the  formula  :  Act  so  that  the  ici/l  may  regard  itself  as  in.i, 
its  maxims  laying  dimm  universal  laws.  Now,  if  the 
maxims  of  rational  beings  are  not  by  their  very  nature  in 
harmony  with  this  objective  principle,  the  principle  of 
a  universal  system  of  laws,  the  necessity  of  acting  in 
conformity  with  that  principle  is  called  practical  obligation 
or  duty.  No  doubt  duty  does  not  apply  to  the  sovereign 
will  in  the    kingdom  of  ends,    but    it   applies  to  every 

2J^4  member  of  it,  and  to  all  in  e(}ual  measure.  Autonomy 
is  thus  the  foundation  of  the  moral  value  of  man  and  of 
every  other  rational  being. 

The  three  ways  in  which  the  principle  of  morality  has 
been  formulated  are  at  bottom  simply  different  statements 
of  the  same  law,  and  each  implies  the  other  two. 

292  An  absolutely  good  will,  then,  the  principle  of  which 
must  be  a  cati^iQlical  imperative,  will  be  undetermined  as 
ri'gards  all  objects,  and  will  contain  merely  Xhe/orm  of  ,  | 

volition  in  general,  a  form  which  rests  upon  the  autonomy  '^  t^>wA-  9'aX>. 

[293  of  the  will.     The  one  law  which  the  will  of  every  rational  [ 

being  imposes  upon  itself  and  imposes  without  reference 
to  any  natural  impulse  or  any  interest,  is,  that  the  maxims 
of  every  good  will  must  be  capable  of  being  made  a 
universal  law. 

How  such  an  a  priori  synthetic  practical  proposition  is 
possible,  and  why  it  is  necessary,  is  a  j)roblem  which  it  is 
not  the  task  of  a  metaphysic  of  morality  to  solve.     We 
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have  not  even  affirmed  it  to  be  true,  much  less  have  we 
attempted  to  prove  its  truth.  To  prove  that  practical 
reason  is  capable  of  being  employed  synthetically,  and 
that  morality  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the  brain,  requires 
us  to  enter  upon  a  criticism  of  the  faculty  of  practical 
reason  itself.  In  the  next  section  we  shall  state  the  main 
points  which  must  be  proved  in  a  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  our  present  purpose. 


294  Sec/wu  HI. — Transition  fro)ji  the  Afetaphysic  of  Morality 
to  the  Critique  of  ^Practical  Reason. 

The  Idea  of  Freedom  as  the  Key  to  the  Autonomy  of 

the  Will. 


WiXy>  (^ix.'^^J^ 


The  will  is  the  causality  of  living  beings  in  so  far  as 
they  are  rational.  Freedom  is  that  causality  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  regarded  as  efficient  without  being  determined  to 
activity  by  any  cause  other  than  itself.  Natural  necessity 
is  the  property  of  all  non-rational  beings  to  be  determined 
to  activity  by  some  cause  external  to  themselves. 

The  definition  of  freedom  just  given  is  negative^  and 
therefore  it  does  not  tell  us  what  freedom  is  in  itself;  but 
it  prepares  the  way  for  a  positive  conception  of  a  more 
specific  and  more  fruitful  character.  \The  conception  of 
causality  carries  with  it  the  conception  of  determination 
by  law  (Clesetz),  for  the  cffi^ct  is  conceived  as  determined 
(gesetzt)  by  the  cause.  Hence  freedom  must  not  be 
regarded  as  lawless  (gesetzlos),  but  simply  as  independent 
of  laws  of  nature."  A  free  cause  does  conform  to  un- 
changeable laws,  but  these  laws  are  peculiar  to  itsd^"; 
and,  indeed,  apart  from  law  a  free  will  has  no  meaning 
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whatever.  '  A  necessary  law  of  nature,  as  we  have  seen, 
implies  the  heteronomy  of  efficient  causes/f  for  no  effect 
is  possible  at  all,  unless  its  cause  is  itself  determined  to 
activity  by  something  else.  What,  therefore,  can  freedom 
possibly  be  but  autonomy,  that  is,  the  property  of  the  Sdl  mw 
will  to  be  a  law  to  itself?  Now,  to  say  that  the  will  in 
all  its  actions  is  a  law  to  itself,  is  simply  to  say  that  its 
295  principle  is,  to  act  from  no  other  maxim  than  that  the 
object  of  which  is  itself  as  a  universal  J>w-/  l^"t  this  is 
just  the  formula  of  the^  categorical  imperative  and  the 
principle  of  morality./  Hence  a  free  will  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  will  that  conforms  to  moral  laws. 

U,  then,  we  start  from  the  presupposition  of  freedom 
of  the  will,  we  can  derive  morality  and  the  principle  of 
morality  simply  from  an  analysis  of  the  conception  of 
freedom.  -  Yet  the  principle  of  morality,  namely,  that  an 
absolutely  good  will  is  a  will  the  maxim  of  which  can 
always  be  taken  as  itself  a  universal  Mw,  is  a  synthetic 
proposition.  -For  by  no  possibility  can  we  derive  this 
property  of  the  maxim  from  an  analysis  of  the  conception 
of  an  absolutely  good  will.  /  The  transition  from  the  con- 
ception of  freedom  to  the  conception  of  morality  can  be 
made  only  if  there  is  a  third  proposition  which  connects 
the  other  two  in  a  synthetic  unity.  •  The/w///V'<f  conception 
of  freedom  yields  this  third  proposition,  and  not  the  con- 
ception of  nature,  in  which  a  thing  is  related  causally 
only  to  something  else.  What  this  third  proposition  is 
to  which  freedom  points,  and  of  which  we  have"  an  a 
priori  idea,  can  be  made  clear  only  after  some  preliminary 
investigation. 
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Freedom  is  a  property  of  all  Rational  Beings. 

It  cannot  in  any  way  be  proved  that  the  will  of  man  is 
free,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  will  of  all  rational 
beings  is  free./  For  morality  is  a  law  for  us  only  in  so 
far  as  we  are  rational  beings,  and  therefore  it  must  apply  to 
all  rational  beings.  But  morality  is  possible  only  for  a 
free  being,  and  hence  it  must  be  proved  that  freedom  also 
296  belongs  to  the  will  of  all  rational  beings.  \  Now  1  say, 
that  a  being  who  cannot  act  except  under  the  idea  of 
freedom^  must  for  that  very  reason  be  regarded  as  free  so 
far  as  his  actions  are  concerned.  1  In  other  words,  even 
if  it  cannot  be  proved  by  speculative  reason  that  his  will 
is  free,  all  the  laws  that  are  inseparably  bound  up  with 
freedom  must  be  viewed  byjum  as  lawsiif  his  will.  /And"3 
I  say,  further,  that  v.e  must  necessarily  attribute  to  every 
rational  being  that  has  a  will  the  idea  of  freedom,  because 
every  such  being  always  acts  under  that  idea.  /A  rational 
being  we  must  conceive  as  having  a  reason  that  is 
practical,  that  is,  a  reason  that  has  causality-WTth--regard 
to  its  objects.y^N^w^_jt_is_LmpDS^ible_to  conceive  of  a 
reason  \vhich  should  be  consciously  biassed  in  its  judg- 
ments by  some  influence  from  without,  for  the  subject 
would  in  that  case  regard  its  judgments  as  determined,  not 
by  reason,  but  by  a  natural  impulse.  Reason  must  there- 
fore regard  itself  as  the  author  of  its  principles  of  action,  and 
as  indepeiident  of  all  external  influences.  Hence,  as  prac- 
tical reason,  or  as  the  will  of  a  rational  being,  it  must  be 
regardfidJ^xitselfjLS^free.  The  will  of  a  rational  being,  in 
other  words,  can  be  his  own  will  only  if  he  acts  under  the 
idea  ofirefiiiom,  and  therefore  this  idea  must  in  the 
practical  sphere  be  ascribed  to  all  ratio naT  beings.        " 
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The  Interest  connected  7vith  Moral  Ideas. 

We  have  at  last  succeeded  in  reducing  the  true  con- 
ception of  morality  to  the  idea  of  freedom.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  prove  that  man  acaially  is  free,  but  only 
that,  without  presupposing  freedom,  we  cannot  conceive 
of  ourselves  as  rational  beings,  who  are  conscious  of 
causality  with  respect  to  our  actions,  that  is,  as  endowed 

297  with  will.      We  hnve^akn  fpund  ^'hnf  pn  the  snmpgrnHpd 

alljbeings  endowed  with  reason  and  will  must- determine 
themselves  to  action  under  the  idea  of  their  freedom*  ' 
From  the  presupposition  of  the  idea  of  freedom  there 
also  followed  the  consciousness  of  a  law  of  action,  the 
law  that  our  subjective  principles  of  action,  or  maxims, 
must  always  be  of  such  a  character  that  they  have  the 
validity  of  objective  or  universal  principles,  and  can  be 
taken  as  universal  laws  imposed  upon  our  will  by  our- 
selves. '  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  I  subject 
myself  to  this  principle  simply  as  a  rational  being,  and 
why,  therefore,  should  all  other  beings  who  are  endowed 
with  reason  come  under  the  same  principle  ?  Admitting 
that  I  am  not  forced  to  do  so  by  interest — which  indeed  ^'*^  ^"^ 
would  make  a  categorical  imperative  impossible — yet  I 
must  take  an  interest  in  that  principle  and  see  how  I  come 
to  subject  myself  to  it. 

It  looks  as  if  we  had,  strictly  speaking,  shown  merely 
that  in  the  fJea  of  freedom  the  moral  law  must  be  pre- 
supposed in  order  to  explain  the  principle  of  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  will,  without  being  able  to  prove  the  reality 
and  objectivity  of  the  moral  law  itself. 
JI98  It  must  be  frankly  admitted,  that  there  is  here  a  sort 
of  circle  from  which  it  seems  impossible  to  escape.     We 
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assume  tliiit  as  i  lluicnt  causes  wc  arc  lire,  in  order  lo  e\ 
plaiu  how  in  the  kingdom  ol  ends  vvcran  be  under  moral 
laws;  and  then  we  tliink  of  ourselves  as  subjeel  to  moral 
laws,  beeausc  we  have  aseribed  to  out  selves  freedom  ol 
will.  JMeedom  of  will  and  selflegislation  of  will  are  bodi 
autonomy,  and.  thi-relbre,  they  are  eoneeptions  wlii*  h  im 
ply  eat'h  other  ;  bui,  for  that  very  reason,  the  one  (  annol 
be  employed  to  explain  or  to  aeeount  for  the  other. 


As  an  intelligenee,  a  rational  being  views  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  intelligible  world,  and  it  is  only  as  an 
effieient  eauso  belonging  to  this  world  that  he  speaks  ol 
his  own  causality  as  will.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  con- 
scious of  himself  as  also  a  part  of  the  world  of  sense,  and 
in  this  ( onnection  his  actions  appear  as  niere  phenomena 
which  that  causality  underlies/  Yet  he  cannot  trace  back 
his  actions  as  phenomena  to  the  causality  of  his  will,  bi' 
cause  of  that  causality  he  has  no  knowledge  ;  and  he  is 
thus  forced  to  view  them  as  if  they  were  determined 
merely  by  othet  phenomena,  that  is,  by  natural  desires 
and  inclinations./  Were  a  man  a  member  only  of  the  in- 
telligible world,  all  his  actions  wouUl  be  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  autonomy  of  the  will ;  were  he  merely  a 
part  of  the  world  of  sense,  they  would  have  to  be  regarded 
>"  j  as  completely  subject  to  the  natural  law  of  desire  and 
inclination,  and  to  the  heteronomy  of  nature.  'I'he  former 
would  rest  upon  the  supreme  principle  of  morality,  the 
latter  upon  that  of  happiness.  \  l^ut  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  intelligible  world  is  the  condition  of  the 
7oorld  of  senscy  and,  therefore,  of  the  laws  of  that  world. 
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And    as    (he  will    brloiif^s    altogether  t(»  the  intelligible 
world,  it  is  the  intelligible  world  that  pres(  ribcs  the  law.s 
which  the  will  directly  obeys./  A.s  an  intelligence,  I  am  v 
therefore  sul)ject  to  the  law  of  the  intelligible  world,  that  m 
is,  to  reason,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  1  belong  on  the  >/ 
other  side  of  my  natnre  to  the  world  of  sense.     Now,  as  ^ 
siihject  to  reason,  which  in  the  idea  of  freedom  contains 
the  law  of  the  intelligible  world,  I  am  conscious  of  being 
i^oj  subject  to  the  autonomy  of  tin*  will.     The  laws  of  the   J 
intelligible  world  I  must  therefore  regard  as  imperatives,  •> 
and  the  actions  conformable  to  this  princ  ipic  «is  duties^ 

The  explanation  of  the  possibility  of  categorical  imper-\ 
atives,  then,  is,  that  the  idea  of  freedom  makes  me   a 
member  of  the  intelligible  world.      Were  I   a  mend)erof 
no  other  world,  all  my  actions  would  as  a  matter  of  fact 
always  conform  to  the  autonomy  of  the  will./   I'.ut  as  I 
perceive  myself  to  be  also  a  member  of  the  world  of  sense, 
I  can  say  only,  that  my  acticms  otn!;ht  to  conform  to  the 
autonomy  of  the  will.     The  categorical /v/^///  is  thus  an     . 
a  priori  synthetic  proposition.  J^'J'o  my  will  as  affected  by 
sensuous  desires,  there  is  added  synthetically  the  idea  of 
my  will  as  belonging  to  the  intelligible  world,  and  there- 
fore as  pure  and  self-determining.     'I'he  will  as  rational 
is  therefore  the  supreme  condition  of  the  will  as  sensuous. 
The  method  of  explanation  here  employed  is  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  categories  were   deduced.    \  For  the^ 
a  priori  synthetic  i)ropositions,  which  make  all  knowledge  ^ 
of  nature  possible,  dei)end,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the 
addition  to  perce[)tions  of  sense  of  the  pure  conceptions^ 
of  understanding,  which,  in  themselves,  are  nothing  but 
the  fsjrm  of  law  in  general. 
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303  Limits  of  J^radical  Philosophy. 

Freedom  is  only  an  /Vtw  of  reason,  and  therefore  its 
objective  reality  is  doubtful.  Thus  there  arises  a  dialectic 
of  practical  reason.  The  freedom  ascribed  to  the  vvill 
seems  to  stand  in  contradiction    with   the   necessity  of 

304  nature.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  speculative 
philosophy  at  least  to  show  that  we  think  of  man  in  one 
sense  and  relation  when  we  call  him  Iree,  and  in  another 
sense  and  relation  when  we  view  him  as  a  |)art  of  nature, 
and  as  subject  to  its  laws.  lUit  this  duty  is  incumbent 
upon  speculative  philosophy  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  to 
clear  the  way  for  practical  philoso[)hy. 

306  In  thinkuii:;  itself  into  the  intelligible  world,  practical 
reason  does  not  transcend  its  projjcr  limits,  as  it  would  do 
if  it  tried  to  know  itself  directly  by  means  of  perception. 
In  so  thinking  itself,  reason  merely  conceives  of  itself 
negatively  as  /lot  belonging  to  the  world  of  sense,  without 
giving  any  laws  to  itself  in  determination  of  the  will. 
There  is  but  a  single  point  in  which  it  is  i)ositive,  namely, 
in  the  thought  that  freedom,  though  it  is  a  negative 
determination,  is  yet  bound  up  with  a  positive  faculty, 
and,  indeed,  with  a  causality  of  reason  which  is  called 
will,  j  In  other  words,  will  is  the  faculty  of  so  acting  that 
the  principle  of  action  should  conform  to  the. Jissenti;  1 
nature  of  a  rational  luotive,  that  is,^.to  the  condition  that 
the  maxiivHoC action  should  have  the  uuivcrsal^lidity  of 
j^awr  Were  reason,  however,  to  derive  an  object  of  will, 
that  is,  .?  motive,  fron\  the  intelligible  world,  it  would 
transcend  it^  projjer  limits,  and  would  make  a  pretenc  c 
of  knowing  something  of  which  it  knew  nothing.  The 
conception  of  an  intelligible  world  is  therefore  merely  .1 
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point  of  view  beyond  the  world  of  sense,  at  which  reason 
sees  itself  compelled  to  take  its  stand  in  order  to  think 
itself  as  practiciilr^'\\\\^  conception  would  not  be  possible 
at  all  if  the  sensuous  desires  were  sutticient  to  determine 
the  action  of  man.  It  is  necessary,  because  otherwise  man 
would  not  be  conscious  of  himself  as  an  intelligence,  and, 
therefore,  not  as  a  rational  cause  actin;;  through  reason  or 
operating  freely.  This  thought  imdoubtedly  involves  the 
idea  of  an  order  and  a  system  of  laws  other  tlian  the  order 
and  lawb  of  nature,  which  (  icern  only  the  world  of  sense. 
Hence  it  makes  necessary  the  conception  of  an  intellig- 
ible world,  a  world  which  comprehends  the  totality  of 
rational  beings  as  things  in  themselves.  Yet  it  in  no  way 
entitles  us  to  think  of  that  world  otherwise  than  in  its 
formal  condition,  that  is,  to  conceive  of  the  maxims  of 
the  will  as  conformable  to  universal  laws.  *^ 

Reason  would,  tiierefore,  completely  transcend  its 
proper  limits,  if  it  slu)uld  undertake  to  explain  how  pure 
reason  can  be  practical,  or,  what  is  the  same  tiling,  to 
exi)lain  ho^u  freedom  is  possible. 

We  can  explain  nothing  but  that  which  we  can  reduce 
to  laws,  the  object  of  which  can  be  presented  in  a  possible 
experience.  y^'Veedom,    however,    is   a   mere   idea,   the-- 
objective  reality  of  which  can  in  no  way  be  presented  in'' 
accordance  with  laws  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  not  in  any^ 
l)ossible   experience.     It  has   merely  the  necessity  of  a-' 
presupposition  of  reason,  n'.ade  by  a  being  who  believes^ 
himself  to  be  conscious  of  a  will,  that  is,  of  a  faculty  >^ 
distinct  from  mere  desire/   The  most  that  we  can  do  is 
to  defend  freedom  by  removing  the  objections  of  those 
who  claim  to  have  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of 
things  than  we  can  pretend  to  have,  and  who,  therefore. 
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declare  that  freedom  is  impossible.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  a  contradiction  to  say  that  in  its  causality  the  will  is 
entirely  separated  from  all  the  laws  of  the  sensible  world. 
But  the  contradiction  disappears,  if  we  say,  that  behind 
phenomena  there  are  things  in  themselves,  which,  though 
they  are  hidden  from  us,  are  the  condition  of  phenomena ; 
and  that  the  laws  of  action  of  things  in  th«^mselves 
naturally  are  not  the  same  as  the  laws  under  which  their 
phenomenal  manifestations  stand. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  pracHcal  uncondiMoned  necessity  of  the  moral  impera- 
tive, it  is  also  true  that  we  can  comprehend  its  incsjfJ^r<:- 
hcnsibiliiy ;  and  ihis  is  all  that  can  fairly  be  demandea 
of  a  philosophy  which  seeks  to  reach  *he  principles  which 
determine  the  limits  of  human  reason. 
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('UAI'TliR    I.       'I'lIK   I'RINCIIM.KS  OK   ]*i;UK  Pk ACTICAL 

Rkason. 

I.   Dcfnilion. 

I'racjicai.  princiijlcs  arc  propositions,  which  contain  a 
<,fcncral  determination  of  the  will,  a  determination  that 
has  under  it  various  practical  rules.  They  arc  subjective 
principles,  or  maxims^  if  the  condition  is  regarded  by  the 
subject  as  holding  only  for  his  own  will  ;  they  are 
objective  principles,  or  practical  Unvs^  if  the  condition  is 
seen  to  be  objective,  or  to  hold  for  thy  wjll  ol  every 
rational  being. 

Runark. 

A  man  may  make  it  his  n\'yim  to  avenge  every  injury 
that  is  done  to  him,  while  >ei  he  sees  that  this  is  not  a 
'I  practical  law,  but  is  merely  a  maxim  of  his  own.  But  tell 
him,  that  he  ought  never  to  make  a  deceitful  promise,  and 
he  recognizes  that  here  the  rule  concerns  only  his  will,  and 
holds  whether  the  sjjccial  ends  he  may  have  in.  view  can 
be  attained  by  obeying  the  rule  or  not.  And  if  this  rule 
is  practically  right,  it  is  a  categorical  imperative,  and 
therefore  a  law.     Hence  practical  laws  concern  the  will 
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only,  and  not  at  all  the  consequences  which  may  follow 
in  the  world  of  sense  through  its  causality. 


2.  TJiecrem  \. 

All  practical  ])rinciples  that  prcsup])Ose  an  cbjcd  or 
niattei*  of  desire  as  motive  of  the  will,  are  empirical,  and 
such  princii)les  cannot  yield  practical  laws. 

By  the  matter  of  desire  I  mean  an  ol>ject  which  it  is 
desired  to  realize.       Now,  if  the  desire  for  this  object 
precedes  the  practical  rule,  and  is  the  condition  of  its 
being  made  a  i)rinciple,  I  afhrm,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  principle  must  be  empirical.   For  the  motive  of  the  will 
is  in  that  case  the  idea  of  an  object,  whicli  is  so  related 
to  the  subject,  that  the  faculty  of  desire   is  determined 
22  to   activity   by    it.      J^ut  this  means,   that    the   subject 
expects  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  realization  of  the 
object.     This  pleasure  must  therefore  be  i)resup[)osed  ns 
the    condition    without    which    the   will    wouKl    not    be 
determined  to  activity.     Now,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
rt/;7>/7  whether  an  object  will  bring  pleasure  or  j)ain,  or 
neither.     The  motive  must  therefore  be  altogether  em 
pirical,  and  so  also  must  be  the  material  principle  whi(  h 
is  based  upon  it. 

In  the  second  \A-M:t^  a  principle  that  rests  entirely  upon 
the  subjective  condition  of  a  peculiar  sensibility  to 
|)leasurc  or  pain,  may  indeed  serve  as  a  maxim  for  the 
sensitive  subject,  but  it  cannot  be  a  law  even  for  him. 
Such  a  principle  can  therefore  nevci  yield  a  practical 
law. 
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3.  Theorem  2. 

All  material  practical  principles  are,  as  such,  of  one 
and  the  same  kind,  and  are  reducible  to  the  general 
principle  of  self-love  or  individual  happiness. 

Pleasure  in  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  thing,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  to  determine  the  desire  for  that  thing,  rests 
upon  the  sensibility  of  the  subject,  because  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  the  thing  desired.  Pleasure  there- 
fore belongs  to  sense  or  feeling,  not  to  understanding ; 
for  understanding  implies  a  relation  of  the  idea  to  an 
object  through  conceptions,  not  to  the  subject  by  means 
of  feelings.  Hence  pleasure  is  practical  only  in  so  far  as 
the  feeling  of  pleasure,  which  the  subject  expects  to  ex- 
perience in  the  realization  of  the  thing,  determines  the 
fiiculty  of  desire.  Now  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
a  rational  being  of  agreeable  feeling  as  continuing  un- 
broken through  the  whole  of  his  life,  is  happiness^  and  the 
principle  which  makes  happiness  the  highest  motive  of 
the  will,  is  the  principle  of  self-love.  Therefore  all 
material  principles,  which  assign  as  the  motive  of  the  will 
23  the  pleasure  or  pain  expected  irom  the  realization  of  some 
object,  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  inasmuch  as  they  all 
belong  to  the  principle  of  self-love  or  individual  happiness. 


% 
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Corollary. 

All  material  practical  rules  assume  that  the  lower  faculty 
of  desire  determines  the  will,  and  if  there  were  no  purely 
formal  laws  sufficient  to  determine  the  will,  there  would 
be  no  higher  faculty  of  desire  at  all. 
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/Newark  1. 

It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  men  of  intelligence 
should   imagine  that  a  real  distinction  may  be  drawn 
between  the  /o7aer  and  the  higher  faculty  of  desire,  on  the 
ground  that  some  ideas  which  are  associated  widi  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  have  their  source  in  sense  and  others  in 
understanding.     For  however  the  ideas  themselves  may 
differ  from    one    another,   and   whether    they   proceed 
from  understanding  or  even  from  reason,  as  distinguished 
from  sense,   the  feeling  of  pleasure,  which  is  the  real 
motive  by  which  the  will  is  determined  to  act,  is  always 
the  same  in  kind,  not  only  because  it  can  be  known  only 
empirically,  but  because  in  every  desire  the  same  vital 
energy  is  always  expressed.     The  only  difference  between 
25  pleasures  is  therefore  one  of  degree.     However  under- 
standing and   reason   may   be   employed  in   furthering 
individual    happiness,    the    principle    itself  contains   no 
other  motives  than  those  which  act  upon  the  will  through 
the  loiver  faculty  of  desire.     We  arc  therefore  forced  to 
say,   either  that  there  is  no  higher  faculty  of  desire  at 
all,  or  that  pure  reason  is  of  itself  practical,  that  is,  is  able 
to  determine  the  will  by  the  mere  form  of  the  practical 
rule,  independently  of  all  feeling,  and  therefore  of  all 
ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

Remark  2. 

27  Even  if  all  finite  rational  beings  were  perfectly  agreed 
m  regard  to  the  objects  that  are  fitted  to  bring  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  means  of  attaining  those 
objects,  the  ."^rindple  of  self-love  could  not  claim  to  be  a 
ptactical  law.     For  the  motive  would  not  even  then  cease 
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to  be  subjective  and  empirical,  nor  would  it  possess  the 
necessity  which  evejy  law  implies,  namely,  the  objective 
necessity  based  upon  a  priori  grounds. 


fi^ 


28  4.    Thcorctn  3. 

If  a  rational  being  is  to  think  of  his  maxims -as  prac- 
tical universal  laws,  he  must  think  of  them  as  determining 
the  will,  not  by  their  matter,  but  simply  by  their  form. 

The  matter  of  a  practical  principle  is  the  object  of  will. 
This  object  either  determines  the  will,  or  it  does  not.  In 
the  former  case,  the  rule  of  the  will  is  subjected  to  an 
empirical  condition;  in  other  words,  the  idea  which 
determines  the  will  is  dependent  upon  a  certain  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  pain;  and  hence  there  can  be  no  practical 
law.  But,  if  all  matter  is  removed  from  the  law,  that  is, 
every  object  that  is  ca[)able  of  determining  the  will, 
nothing  is  left  but  the  mere  form  of  a  universal  system  of 
law.  Either,  therefore,  a  rational  being  cannot  think  of 
his  subjective  practical  princii)les  or  maxims  as  universal 
laws ;  or  it  is  the  mere  form  of  his  maxims  which  makes 
them  practical  laws,  and  enal)les  them  to  belong  to  a 
system  of  universal  laws. 


Remark. 

Any  man  of  common  sense  can  at  once  see  without 
being  told,  what  form  of  maxim  is  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
universal  law,  and  what  is  not.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  my  maxim  is  to  make  as  much  money  as  I  can.  A 
man  at  his  death  has  left  in  my  hands  property  in  trust 
for  others,  but  he  has  not  left  in  writing  anything  to  show 
29  that  I  received  the  money.     Can  I  interprei  my  maxim 
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in  this  way,  that  every  one  may  deny  having  received  a 
deposit,  if  there  is  nothini^  to  show  that  he  has  received 
it?  It  is  at  once  obvious,  that  such  a  principle,  the 
moment  it  is  stated  in  the  form  of  a  law,  becomes  self- 
contradictory;  for  if  it  were  a  universal  principle  of  action, 
no  one  would  ever  leave  his  money  in  trust.  Wliat  is  re- 
cognized as  a  practical  law  must  be  universally  applicable; 
in  fact,  this  is  an  identical,  and  therefore  a  self-evident 
proposition.  If  my  will  is  to  stand  under  a  practical  law, 
I  cannot  regard  my  natural  inclination — in  the  present 
case  my  avarice — as  a  motive  that  harmonizes  with  a 
universal  practical  law.  So  far  is  such  a  principle  from 
being  in  harmony  with  a  universal  system  of  laws,  that  it 
destroys  itself  when  it  is  stated  in  the  form  of  a  universal 
law. 

30  5.  Problem  I. 

Granting  tiiat  the  mere  form  of  universal  law  is  the  only 
form  of  a  maxim  that  is  sufficient  to  determine  a  will;  the 
problem  is,  to  find  out  what  must  be  the  nature  of  a  will 
that  is  determined  purely  by  that  form. 

The  mere  form  of  the  law  can  be  apprehended  only  by 
reason,  and  hence  it  is  not  an  object  of  sense,  nor  can  it 
belong  to  phenomena.  The  idea  which  is  to  determine 
the  will  is  essentially  different  from  the  principles  by  which 
events  follow  one  another  in  nature  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  causality,  for  each  of  these  events  is  determined 
by  that  which  is  itself  a  phenomenon.  Now,  if  nothing 
else  can  serve  as  a  law  to  the  will  but  the  mere  form  of 
universal  law,  the  will  must  be  entirely  independent  of 
the  law  which  governs  phenomena  in  their  relation  to  one 
another,  namely,  the  law  of  natural  causality.     But  inde- 
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pendence  of  natural  law  is  freedom^  in  the  strictest  or 
transcendental  sense  <  f  the  word.  Therefore,  a  will  for 
which  only  the  mere  form  of  universal  law  can  serve  as 
the  form  of  its  maxim,  must  be  a  free  will. 


6.  Problem  II. 

(Iranting  that  a  will  is  free  ;  the  problem  is  to  find  the 
law  which  alone  is  fitted  to  determine  it  necessarily. 

The  matter  of  the  practical  law,  or  the  object  of  the 
maxim,  can  be  given  only  in  experience.  Now  a  free 
will  must  be  independent  of  all  empirical  or  sensuous 
conditions,  and  yet  it  must  be  capable  of  being  deter- 
mined to  activity.  Such  a  will  must  find  its  principle  of 
determination  in  the  law  itself,  abstracted  from  all  the 
matter  of  the  law.  But  apart  from  its  matter,  the  law 
contains  nothing  but  the  form  of  law  in  general. 
[  Therefore,  the  form  of  law  in  general,  in  so  far  as  it 
is   contained   in  a   maxim,    is    the   only  thing   ca])able 


of  determining 


ee  will. 
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Remark. 
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Freedom  and  unconditioned  practical  law  mutually 
refer  to  each  other.  I  do  not  here  ask,  whether  in  their 
actual  nature  they  are  different,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  an  unconditioned  law  is  merely  pure  practical 
reason  as  conscious  of  itself,  and  therefore  identical  with 
the  positive  conception  of  freedon).  My  question  is, 
whether  our  knowledge  of  that  which  is  unconditionally 
i.ractical,  starts  from  the  idea  of  freedom  or  from  the  idea 
uf  a  practical  law.  Now  the  idea  of  freedom  cannot  be 
primary.      For,   as   our   first   conception  of  freedom   is 
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negative,  we  cannot  be  directly  conscious  of  it ;  nor 
again,  can  it  be  derived  from  experience,  for  experience 
gives  us  a  knowledge  only  of  the  law  of  phenomena,  or 
the  mechanism  of  nature,  and  nature  is  just  the  opposite 
of  freedom.  It  is  therefore  of  the  moral  law  that  we  are 
jrimarily  and  directly  conscious.  This  law  we  apprehend 
by  thinking  of  maxims  of  the  will  in  their  form.  Thus 
reason  presents  the  moral  law  as  a  princii)le  of  action, 
which  no  sensuous  condition  can  outweigh,  nay,  as  a 
principle  which  is  completely  independent  of  all  sensuous 
conditions.  The  consciousness  of  the  moral  law,  there- 
4"  fore,  leads  inevitably  to  the  conception  of  freedom.  To 
prevent  misunderstanding  it  must  be  observed,  that 
while  freedom  is  the  ratio  esscndi  of  the  moral  law,  ihe 
moral  law  is  the  ratio  coi^tioscetidi  of  freedom.  The  idea 
of  freedom  is  certainly  not  self-contridictory ;  but,  if 
reason  did  not  first  give  us  a  distinct  idea  of  the  moral 
law,  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  supposing  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  freedom  at  all. 


.32  7.  Supreme  Laiv  of  Pure  Practical  Reason, 

Act  so  that  the  maxims  of  your  will  may  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  a  universal  system  of  laws. 


Remark. 

,33  The  consciousness  of  this  law  may  be  called  a  fact  of 
reason.  For  it  is  impossible  to  derive  it  from  any  datum 
known  by  reason  ant-^cedently  to  it,  as,  for  instance,  the 
consciousness  of  freedom.  It  forces  itself  upon  us  as  an 
a  priori  synthetic  proposition,  which  is  independent  of 
any  perception,  either  pure   or  empi.ical.      If  we  were 
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])ermitted  to  presuppose  freedom  of  will,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  an  analytic  proposition  ;  but  the  presupposition 
of  freedom  as  a  positive  conception  could  only  be 
justified  by  an  intellecrual  perception,  and  we  have  no 
ground  to  assume  such  a  perception.  To  apprehend 
this  law  in  its  true  nature,  however,  it  must  be  carefully 
observed,  that  it  is  not  given  in  the  sense  that  it  can 
be  verified  in  experience,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  one  fact  of  pure  reason.  It  is  therefore  in  relation  10 
this  fact  that  reason  proclaims  itself  to  be  the  source 
of  law  {sic  volo,  sicjuhcd).  -^  ^  "^  n  ^^^  ^  ^^Uv 

Corollary. 

Pure  reason  is  practical  purely  of  itself,  and  gives  to 
man  a  universal  law,  which  is  called  the  moral  law. 

Remark. 

;,4  The  principle  of  morality  prescribes  a  universal  law, 
which  is  indei)endent  of  all  subjective  differences,  and 
which  serves  as  the  supreme  formal  ground  for  the 
determination  of  the  will.  For  this  very  reason,  that 
principle  is  a  law  for  all  rational  beings  which  have  a  will. 
Hence  it  is  not  restricted  to  man,  but  liolds  for  all  finite 
beings  who  have  reason  and  will,  and  includes  even  the 
Infinite  Being,  as  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  In  the  case 
of  finite  beings,  the  law  takes  the  form  of  an  imperative; 
for  while  we  may  presuppose  in  them  a  pure  will,  we 
cannot  presuppose  that,  with  their  sensuous  wants  and 
desires,  they  are  possessed  of  a  holy  will,  that  is,  a  will 
which  is  incapable  of  maxims  that  contradict  the  moral 
law.     The  Supreme  Intelligence,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
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incapable  of  any  maxim  wliich  is  not  also  an  objective 
law,  and  the  conception  of  holiness  which  must  therefore 
be  attributed  to  that  Being,  places  Him,  not  indeed  above 
all  practical  law,  but  above  all  laws  that  restrict  His  will, 
and  therefore  above  obligation  and  dutv.  Yet  holiness  of 
will  is  for  finite  beings  a  i)ractical  conception,  serving 
35  as  the  necessary  ideal  to  which  they  can  approximate 
indefinitely.  This  ideal  the  pure  moral  law,  which  is 
therefore  itself  called  holy,  rightly  insists  upon  holding 
ever  before  their  eyes,  To  be  assuied  of  the  infinite 
progress  of  one's  maxims  and  of  their  unchangeability  as 
the  cause  of  a  continuous  advance  constitutes  virtue  ;  and 
this  is  the  utmost  that  the  practical  reason  of  finite  beings 
can  bring  about.  Virtue,  at  least  as  a  faculty  acquired 
naturally,  can  never  be  complete,  for  we  cannot  have 
demonstrative  certainty  of  possessing  it,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  hazardous  than  an  appeal  to  one's  private 
conviction  of  his  own  virtue. 
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8.    Theorem  4. 

Autonomy  of  will  is  the  sole  principle  of  all  moral  laws, 
and  of  the  tluties  which  are  in  conformity  with  them. 
Heteronomy  of  will,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  supplies 
no  basis  for  obligation,  but  it  is  contradictory  of  the 
principle  of  obligation  and  of  the  morality  of  the  will. 
The  single  principle  of  morality  thus  consists  in  independ- 
ence of  all  matter  of  the  law,  that  is,  of  every  object 
of  desire,  and  in  the  determination  of  the  will  through 
the  mere  universal  form  of  law,  of  which  a  maxim  must 
be  capable.  This  Independence  of  all  matter  is  freedom 
in  the  negative  sense,  just  as  the  self-legislation  of  pure 
practical  reason  is  freedom  in  the  positive  sense.     Hence 
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the  moral  law  simply  expresses  the  atttonomy  of  pure 
practical  reason,  that  is.  of  freedom.  Autonomy  is 
therefore  the  formal  condition  of  all  maxims,  and  apart 
from  this  condition  there  can  be  no  harmony  of  the  will 
with  the  supreme  practical  law.  If  the  matter  of  volition, 
which  is  just  the  object  of  desire  as  connected  with  the 
law,  should  enter  into  the  practical  law  as  the  condition 
of  its  possibility^  there  will  be  a  heteronomy  of  the  will; 
for  the  will  must  then  follow  some  natural  impulse  or 
desire,  and  must  therefore  be  dependent  upon  the  law  of 
nature.  Plainly  the  will  in  that  case  does  not  give  law  to 
itself,  but  merely  prescribes  the  rational  course  to  be  taken 
in  following  certain  pathological  laws.  Our  maxims  canno^ 
contain  in  themselves  the  form  of  universal  law,  and 
tlierefoi'  they  not  only  cannot  be  the  basis  of  obligation, 
but  thoy  contradict  the  principle  of  a  pure  i)ractical 
reason.  Even,  therefore,  if  the  action  which  proceeds 
.'/'  from  them  should  be  in  harmony  with  moral  law,  they 
are  opposed  to  a  truly  moral  disposition. 


Remark. 

Suppose  that  the  matter  of  my  maxim  is  my  own  happi- 
ness. This  is  an  object  which  every  finite  being  seeks, 
;^7  but  the  rule  which  prescribes  it  can  be  an  objective  practical 
law,  only  if  in  one's  own  happiness  is  included  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  Hence  the  law,  to  further  the  happiness 
of  others,  does  not  originate  from  the  presupposition,  that 
everyone  makes  his  own  happiness  the  object  of  his  choice, 
but  only  from  this,  that  the  form  of  universality,  which 
reason  demands  as  the  condition  under  which  a  maxim 
of  self-love  obtains  the  objective  validity  of  a  law,  should 
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^<»^»-vw  ^,.^/ ^determine  the  will.     It  is  not  the  securing  of  the  happi- 
Mji.«t  /^»,»v  /K>>irness  of  others  that  really  determines  the  pure  will,  but  the 
!iU>j4^v.^flt|urii*^re  form  of  law,  which  limits  the  maxim  as  based  upon 
mere  desire,  by  imparting  to  it  the  universality  of  a  law 
«  ^        and  bringing  it  into  conformity  with  pure  practical  reason. 

•^     ~i^t  I  O^^y  ^y  ^^^^  limitation,  and  not  by  the  addition  of  an 
f  i-     \jiC     ^-^'^'""^^  impulse,  can  there  arise  the  conception  of  the 
'      tJi  i^'  ^iWJ^li^aiion  to  extend  the  maxim  of  self-love  so  as  to  include 
the  happiness  of  others. 
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45        I- — Bed  Net  ion  of  the  Principles  of  Pure  Practical 

Reason. 

As  the  result  of  this  Analytic,  we  learn  that  pure  reason 
can  be  practical,  or,  in  other  words,  is  capable  of  deter- 
mining the  will  independently  of  all  that  is  empirical. 
This,  indeed,  is  established  not  by  an  inference,  but  by  a 
fact.  For  reason  actually  proves  itself  to  be  practical 
by  the  fact  of  autonomy  in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
morality,  by  which  it  determines  the  will  to  activity. 
Another  thing  that  we  have  learned  is,  that  this  fact  is 
•  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  consciousness  of  freedom  of 
will,  and,  indeed,  is  identical  with  it.  For  a  rational 
being  is  conscious  that  in  his  will,  or  as  he  is  in  himself, 
he  belongs  in  the  sphere  of  action  to  an  intelligible  order 
of  things,  although  he  is  also  aware  that,  in  so  far  as  he 
belongs  to  the  world  of  sense,  his  will,  like  other  efficient 
causes,  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  laws  of  causality. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
analytical  part  of  the  Critique  of  pure  practical  reason  and 
the  analytical  part  of  the  Critique  of  pure  speculative 
reason.     In  the  latter,  not  fundamental  principles,  but 
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the  pure  perceptions  of  space  and  time,  constitute  the 
primary  data  by  reference  to  which  a  priori  knowledge 
^  was  shown  to  be  possible,  and  possible  only  for  objects 
46  of  sense.  Speculative  reason  with  perfect  right  denied 
that  there  could  be  any  positive  knowledge  of  objects 
which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience,  and,  therefore, 
it  denied  all  knowledge  of  things  as  noumena.  At  the 
same  time  it  at  least  showed,  that  the  conception  of  nou- 
mena, as  a  conception,  is  not  only  possible  but  necessary. 
It  proved,  for  instance,  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  and  limitations  of  pure  theoretical 
reason  in  the  idea  of  freedom,  taken  in  its  negative  sense. 
Speculative  reason,  however,  did  not  extend  our  know- 
ledge by  presenting  noumena  to  us  as  definite  objects, 
but  on  the  contrary  showed  that  we  are  shut  out  from  all 
knowledge  of  them. 

Nor  does  the  moral  law  present  things  to  our  conscious- 
ness as  noumena,  but  it  puts  us  in  possession  of  a  fact 
which  nothing  in  the  whole  sensible  world,  nothing  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  theoretical  reason  in  its  widest 
use,  can  possibly  explain.  This  fact  points  to  a  purely 
intelligible  world,  and  even  so  iw  determines  its  character 
positively,  that  we  know  something  of  it,  namely,  a 
law. 

This  law  gives  to  the  world  of  sense,  or  rather  to  the 
sensuous  //fr/z/r^ of  rational  beings,  the  form  of  an  intelligible 
world  or  supersensible  nature^  without  in  any  way  interfer- 
ing with  the  mechanism  of  the  world  of  sense.  Now, 
nature,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word,  means  the 
existence  of  things  under  laws.  The  sensuous  nature  of 
5  rational  beings,  viewed  generally,  is  the  existence  of  such 
beings  under  empirically  conditioned  laws.     Relatively 
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to  reason^  this  is  heteronoiny.  But  the  supersensible 
nature  of  rational  beings  is  their  existence  under  laws 
which  are  independent  of  all  empirical  conditions.  These 
laws,  therefore,  belong  to  the  autonomy  of  [)ure  reason. 
Now,  laws  which  are  of  such  a  character  that  a  knowledge 
of  them  is  presupposed  as  the  condition  of  the  existence  of 
things,  are  practical  laws.  The  supersensible  nature  of 
rational  beings  is,  therefore,  just  their  nature  as  under 
the  autonomy  of  pure  practical  reason.  l]ut  the  law  of 
this  autonomy  is  the  moral  law,  which  is  therefore  the 
fundamental  law  of  a  supersensible  nature  and  of  a  purely 
intelligible  world.  The  counterpart  of  this  intelligible 
world  ought  to  exist  in  the  world  of  sense,  but  without 
interfering  with  its  laws.  The  intelligible  world  is  known 
(Mily  by  reason,  and  might  be  called  the  archetypal  \\c  Id 
{natura  archctypa);  the  world  of  sense,  in  so  far  as  the  idea 
47  of  the  intelligible  world  is  capable  of  determining  the  will 
and  i)roducing  an  effect  upon  it,  we  might  call  the  ectypal 
world  {natiira  cdypd).  For,  in  point  of  fact  the  moral 
law  transfers  us  in  idea  into  a  realm  of  nature  in  which 
pure  reason,  if  it  were  accompanied  by  adec^uate  physical 
power,  would  produce  the  highest  good,  and  determines 
our  will  to  give  to  the  world  of  sense  the  form  of  a  system 
of  rational  beings. 

Now,  in  nature  as  it  actually  presents  itself  to  our  ex- 
perience, the  will,  free  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  not  determined 
to  maxims  which  by  themselves  could  be  the  foundation 
of  a  system  of  universal  laws,  or  which  are  even  in  har- 
mony with  such  a  system.  On  the  contrary,  the  maxims 
of  the  will  rest  upon  private  inclinations,  which  no  doubt 
constitute  a  system  of  pathological  or  physical  laws,  but 
not  such  a  system  as  would  be  possible  were  our  will 
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determined  by  pure  practical  laws.  Yet  our  reason  makes 
us  conscious  of  a  law  to  which  all  our  maxims  are  subject, 
just  as  if  an  ordered  system  of  nature  must  be  produced 
by  our  will.  This  law  must  therefore  be  the  idea  of  a 
system  of  nature,  which  is  not  presented  in  experience, 
but  which  yet  is  possible  through  freedom;  a  supersensible 
system  of  nature,  to  which  we  ascribe  objective  reality,  at 
least  in  relation  to  action,  because  we  regarvl  it  as  the 
object  which  as  ])urc  rational  beings  we  ought  to  will. 

There  is  therefore  adistinction  between  the  laws  of  a 
nature  io  which  the  ici/l  is  subject^  and  the  laws  of  a  nature 
j^'^  7C'hif:h  is  subject  l(>  the  7oil/.  In  the  one  case,  the  object 
must  be  the  cause  (jf  the  idea  which  determines  the  will  ; 
in  the  other,  the  will  must  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
object;  or,  in  other  words,  the  causality  of  the  will  must 
be  determined  entirely  by  pure  reason.  In  this  latter 
connection,  therefore,  reason  must  be  called  pure  prac- 
tical reason. 

49  So  much  by  way  oi'  ex/>c)siti(}n  of  the  supreme  i)rinciple 
of  ])ractical  reason.  The  deduction  of  that  principle,  that 
is,  the  justification  of  its  objective  and  universal  validity, 
and  the  proof  that  such  an  a  priori  synthetic  proposition 
is  possible,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  so  easy  as  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  princii)les  of  pure  theoretical  understanding. 

50  The  objective  reality  of  the  moral  law  cannot  be 
established  by  any  ajjpeal  of  theoretical  reason  either  to 
speculation  or  to  experience,  and  even  if  its  claim  to 
demonstrative  <:ertainty  were  renounced,  it  could  not  be 
proved  a  posteriori  l)y  means  of  experience.  Vet  it  rests 
upon  a  solid  foundation  of  its  own. 

No  deduction  of  the  principle  of  morality  is  possible  in 
either  of  those  ways,  but  it  turns  out  that  the  true  method 
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of  deduction  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  we  might  have 
expected.  It  is  the  moral  law  which  serves  as  the 
principle  of  deduction  of  a  faculty  which  cannot  be  known 
theoretically  or  proved  by  experience,  but  which  specula- 
tive reason  is  forced  to  admit  as  at  least  possible.  For 
the  moral  law  does  not  itself  stand  in  need  of  any  deduc- 
tion, yet  it  proves  not  simply  the  ])ossibility  but  the 
51  actuality  of  freedom  in  beings  who  recognize  it  to  be 
binding  upon  themselves.  In  fact  the  moral  law  is  a  law 
of  a  free  cause,  and  therefore  a  law  which  makes  a  super- 
sensible system  of  nature  possible ;  just  as  the  meta- 
physical law  of  events  in  the  world  of  sense  was  a  law  of 
the  causality  of  a  sensible  system  of  nature.  The  moral 
law  therefore  does  v/hat  speculative  philosophy  fails  to  doi 
it  determines  the  law  for  a  causality  of  which  the  latter 
could  give  only  a  negative  conception,  and  this  for  the 
first  time  gives  objective  reality  to  the  conception  of  a 
free  cause. 

The  moral  law  proves  its  own  reality  even  to  the 
satisf:iction  of  the  Critique  of  Speculative  Reason,  by 
adding  to  the  merely  negative  conception  of  a  free  cause, 
the  possibility  of  whicli  had  to  be  assumed  without  being 
understood,  the  positive  conception  of  a  reason  which 
directly  determines  the  will.  Thus  the  moral  law  is  able 
to  give  objective,  though  only  practical,  reality  to  the 
ideas  of  reason ;  and  therefore  practical  reason  makes 
immanent  the  use  of  ideas,  which  for  speculative  reason 
were  transcendent. 

The  determination  of  the  causality  of  beings  in  the 
world  of  sense,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can 
never  be  unconditioned.  Yet,  for  every  series  of  condi- 
tions there  must  necessarily  be  something  that  is  uncon- 
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ditioned, and  therefore  there  must  be  a  causality  which  is 
completely  self-determined.  The  possibility  of  freedom, 
as  a  faculty  of  absolute  si)ontaneity,  was  not  a  postulate, 
but  an  analytic  proposition  of  pure  speculative  reason. 
But  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  find  in  experience  any 
particular  instance  of  an  action  tliat  conforms  to  the  idea 
of  freedom.  Hence  speculative  reason  could  only  defend 
the  thought  of  a  free  cause  from  attack,  by  showing  that  a 
being  who  belongs  on  the  one  side  to  the  world  of  sense, 
may  yet  on  the  other  side  be  considered  as  a  noumenon. 
52  It  therefore  maintained  that  there  is  nothing  contradictory 
in  the  supposition,  that  all  the  actions  of  a  free  being  may 
be  physically  conditioned  in  so  far  as  they  are  regarded 
as  phenomena,  while  yet  in  so  far  as  in  acting  it  belongs  to 
the  intelligible  world,  its  casuality  is  physically  uncondi- 
tioned. The  conception  of  freedom  thus  turned  out  to 
be  a  regulative  principle  of  reason.  True,  no  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  object,  of  which  free  causality  was 
affirmed,  was  thus  obtained,  but  an  obstacle  which 
hindered  us  from  admitting  its  existence  was  removed. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  possible,  in  the  explanation 
of  events  in  the  world,  and  therefore  in  tlie  explanation 
of  the  actions  of  rational  beings,  to  allow  that  the 
mechanism  of  natural  necessity  might  be  followed  back 
ad  itifinitum  from  conditioned  to  condition  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  place  which  speculative  reason  leaves 
empty  war,  kept  open,  namely,  the  realm  of  the  intelligible, 
and  to  this  realm  the  unconditioned  was  transferred. 
But  this  thought  could  not  be  realized ;  in  other  words,  it 
could  not  be  converted  into  the  knowledge  of  a  being 
acting  freely,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  shown  that  the  know- 
ledge of  such  a  being  was  even  possible.     Pure  practical 
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reason,  however,  fills  up  the  place  left  emiJty  by  specula 
tive  reason  with  a  determinate  law  i-f  causality  in  an 
intelligible  world,  namely,  the  moral  law.  Speculative- 
reason  in  this  way  gains  nothing  in  the  way  of  insight,  but 
it  acquires  certainty  in  regard  to  the  i>roblematic  concep- 
tion of  freedom,  inasmuch  as  this  conception  obtains 
undoubted  objective  reality,  though  no  doubt  only  prac 
tical  reality.  We  cannot  even  .say,  that  the  conception 
of  causality  in  this  way  obtains  any  extension  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  world  of  sense,  for  that  conception  has 
meaning  and  application  only  in  relation  to  i)henomena, 
and  serves  ..Imply  to  connect  them  with  one  another.  '1  o 
justify  the  application  of  die  conception  of  causality  beyond 
phenomena,  it  would  be  necessary  to  sliow,  how  the 
logical  relation  of  reason  and  consecpicnt  may  be  em 
ployed  synthetically  in  a  mode  of  perception  that  is  not 
sensuous ;  in  other  words,  it  would  have  to  be  explained 
how  a  noumenal  cause  is  possible.  Hut  this  cannot  be 
done,  nor  has  i)ractical  reason  any  motive  for  trying  to  do 
it.  It  is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  show  that  the 
causality  of  man  as  a  sensuous  being  can  be  determined 
by  pure  reason,  and  that  pure  reason  is  therefore  practical. 


53    //.  Extension  of  Practical  as  compared  with  Speculative 

Reason. 

58  Besides  the  theoretical  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
objects,  understanding  has  also  a  relation  to  the  faculty 
of  desire,  and  is  therefore  called  will.  And  as  pure  under- 
standing, which  in  this  connection  is  called  reason,  is 
practical  through  the  mere  idea  of  kw,  in  its  relation  to 
desire  it  is  rightly  called  pure  will.    The  objective  reality 
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of  a  pure  will,  or,  what  is  the  same   thing,  of  a  pure 
practical  reason,  may  be  said  to  be  [)resented  a  priori  in 
the  moral  law  as  a  liict ;  for  we  may  call  a  determination 
of  the  will  which  is  bound  up  with  its  very  nature  a  fact, 
without  meaning  to  imply  that  it  rests  upon  empirical 
l)rinciples.     Now,  the  conce{)tion  of  a  will  carries  with  it 
the  conception  of  causality  ;  and  therefore  the  conception 
ofa  pure  will  implies  the  conception  of  a  free  causality. 
By  a  free  causality  is  meant,  a  causality  which  cannot  be 
determined  by  laws  of  nature,  and  which  therefore  cannot 
59  be  proved  to  be  real  by  empirical  perception.     Its  objec- 
tive reality  can  however  be  justified  a  priori  through  the 
pure  practical  law.     Now,  the  conception  of  a  being  who 
has  free  will  is  tnat  of  a  noiimenal  cause.     That  this  con- 
ception is  not  self-contradictory  is  plain,  if  we  consider, 
that  the  conception  of  cause  has  its  source  entirely  in 
pure  understanding,  and  that  it  has  been  proved  to  have 
objective  reality  in  the    deduction    of  the    Categories. 
Being  in  its  origin  independent  of  all  sensuous  conditions, 
the  conception  of  cause  is  not  in  itself  limited  to  pheno- 
mena, nor  is  there  anything   to   hinder  it  from   being 
applied  to  things  vvhich  are  objects  of  pure  understanding. 
We  have,  however,  only  a  sensuous  perception  to  which 
we  can  apply  it ;  and  hence  a  noumenal  cause,  though  it 
can  be  thouglit^  remains  for  theoretical  reason  an  empty 
conception.     But  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  a  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  being  that  has  a  pure  will ; 
it  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  such  a  being,  and  tha 
I  may  therefore  combine  the  conception  of  causality  with 
the  conception  of  freedom.      This   combination   I  am 
certainly  entitled  to  make,  for  the  conception  of  causality 
is  not  of  empirical  origin,  and  here  I  do  not  claim  the 
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right  to  make  any  other  than  a  practical  use  of  it ;  in 
other  words,  to  employ  it  in  relation  to  the  moral  law 
by  which  its  reality  is  determined. 
60  Moreover,  the  objective  reality  of  a  pure  conception  of 
understanding  in  the  sphere  of  the  supersensible,  when  it 
has  once  been  introduced,  imparts  objective  validity  to 
all  ihe  other  categories,  although  only  in  so  far  as  these 
stand  in  necessary  connection  with  the  moral  law,  through 
which  the  pure  will  is  determined. 


61  Ch.M'TER    II. —  rUK    OhJECT   OF    PURE    PRACTICAL 

Reason. 

To  determine  whether  a  thing  is  an  object  of  pure  practical 
reascn  or  not,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  ask  whether 
we  are  physically  able  to  produce  it.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  we  ought  to  10///  on  act,  if  we  had  the  power  to 
bring  the  object  into  existence  to  which  the  act  is  directed. 
The  monxl possibility  must  therefore  precede  the  act,  for 
it  is  the  law  of  the  will,  and  not  the  object,  which  is  to 
determine  the  act. 

62  The  only  objects  of  a  practical  reason  are ,<,v^^/ and  ci'il. 
The  one  is  a  necessary  object  of  desire,  the  other  of 
aversion,  and  both  rest  upon  a  principle  of  reason. 

Now,  as  pleasure  and  pain  cannot  be  connected  a 
priori  with  the  idea  of  an  object,  these  who  make  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  the  basis  of  their  moral  judgments, 
must  call  that  good  which  is  the  means  to  what  is 
agreeable,  and  that  evil  which  is  the  cause  of  what 
IS  disagreeable  and  painful.  The  practical  maxims 
wh'ch  follow  from  this  conception  of  the  good,  can- 
not contain  as  the   object  of  the  will  anything  that  is 
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good  in  itself,  but  only  that  which  is  good  relatively  to 
something  else.    , 

64  Weal  and  7Voc  are  terms  which  always  designate  merely 
a  relation  to  our  own  state  of  feeling,  as  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable, pleasant  or  painful.  AVe  desire  an  object  as 
weal  or  avoid  it  as  woe  only  in  so  tar  as  it  is  related  to  our 
sensibility,  and  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  which 
the  object  j^roduces  in  us.  Good  and  roil,  on  the  other 
hand,  always  imply  a  relation  to  the  ii<ill,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
determined  by  a  law  of  reason  to  make  something  an 
object  for  itself.  In  this  connection  the  will  is  never 
determined  directly  by  the  idea  of  the  object,  but  is  a 
faculty  of  making  a  rule  the  motive  of  its  action.  In  the 
proi)er  sense  of  the  word,  therefore,  good  and  evil  are  not 
related  to  the  state  of  sensation  of  the  person,  but  to  his 
action.  If  there  is  anything  absolutely  good  or  evil,  or 
anything  that  is  regarded  as  such,  it  cannot  be  the  object 
of  the  action,  but  only  the  mode  of  action,  the  maxim 
of  the  will,  and  therefore  the  agent  nimself 

66  Now,  if  there  be  a  principle  which  is  thought  as  in  itself 
capable  of  determining  the  will,  independently  of  all  rela- 
tion to  possible  objects  of  desire,  it  is  an  ^y/zwr/ practical 
law,  and  pure  reason  must  then  be  regarded  as  of  itself 
practical,  in  that  case  the  law  directly  determines  the 
will,  and  tiie  act  conforming  to  it  is  in  itself  \:;ood.  Hence 
a  will,  the  maxim  of  which  is  always  in  harmony  with  law, 
is  absolutely  or  ///  every  respect  }^ocdy  and  the  supreme 
condition  of  all  good.  lUit  if,  on  the  contrary,  tivjre  is 
something  which  precedes  the  maxim  of  the  will  and 
determines  desire,  so.nething  \,'hich  pF*supposes  an  object 
Otted  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain;  and  if  therefore  the 
maxim,  to  seek  the  pleasant  and  avoid  the  painful,  deter- 
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ipines  our  actions;  then  our  actions  are  good  only 
relatively,  or  as  means  to  another  end,  and  our  maxims 
can  never  be  laws,  aHhough  no  doubt  they  are  practical 
precepts  of  reason. 

68  Now,  the  conceptions  of  good  and  evil,  as  consequences 
of  the  a  priori  determination  of  the  will,  presuppose  a 
pure  practical  principle,  and  therefore  a  causality  of  pure 

69  reason.  Hence  thej'  are  in  all  cases  modi  of  the  singk- 
category  of  causality,  in  so  far  as  that  category  is  deter- 
mined through  the  conception  of  a  law  of  freedom  which 
reason  gives  to  itself.  Thus  reason  proves  itself  to  be 
practical.  But,  although  actions  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
under  the  Ijw  of  freedom,  and  therefore  belong  only  to 
intelligence  ;  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  as  events  in  the 
world  of  sense,  also  under  the  law  of  phenomena.  Prac- 
tical reason  can  therefore  determine  itself  only  in  relation 
to  phenomena.  And  as  its  determinations  must  conform 
to  the  categories  of  understanding,  they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed theoretically,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the 
various  elements  of  sensuous  perception  a  priori  under 
one  consciousness,  but  only  for  the  pur[)ose  of  subjecting 
a  priori  the  various  desires  to  the  unit)  of  consciousness, 
as  implied  in  a  practical  reason,  or  pure  will,  which  issues 
its  commands  throuuh  the  moral  law. 


71 


The  Type  of  J^ure  Fraetical  Jud^^ment. 

Prior  to  the  conceptions  of  good  and  evil  the  will  has 
no  object.  IJut  these  conceptions  themselves  stand  under 
a  practical  rule  of  reason,  which,  in  the  case  ot  pure 
reason,  determines  the  will  a  priori  in  respect  of  its  object. 
Now,  to  decide  whether  an  action,  that  stands  under 
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a  rule  is  one  that  is  possible  for  us  in  the  world  of 
sense  or  not,  is  the  l:usiness  of  practical  judgment,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  apply  to  an  action  ///  coucrcto  that 
which  in  the  rule  is  stated  universally  or  ///  ahstracto. 

73  Ikit  there  is  no  perception,  and  therefore  no  schema, 
which  can  serve  as  tlie  middle  term  by  means  of  which 
the  law  of  freedom,  and  therefore  the  conception  of  the 
unconditionally  good,  can  be  applied  in  amcrcto.  Hence 
the  moral  law  can  be  ai)i)lied  to  objects  of  nature  only 
through  understmding  and  not  through  imagination. 
Understanding,  however,  can  sui)ply  no  schema  of  sensi- 
bility for  an  idea  of  reason,  but  only  a  law.  Yet  this  law 
can  be  exhibited  ///  concreto  in  objects  of  sense,  and 
may  therefore  take  the  form  of  a  law  of  nature.  It  thus 
serves  as  the  instrument  of  i)racticai  judgment,  and  may 
therefore  be  called  the  tyf^e  of  the  moral  law. 

The  rule  which  judgment  applies,  in  subordination  to 
the  laws  of  i)ure  j)ractical  reason,  is  this  :  Ask  yourself 
whether  you  could  regard  the  act  which  you  have  in  view 
as  possible  by  your  own  will,  if  it  were  to  occur  in  con- 
formity with  a  law  of  nature.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is 
the  rule  by  which  everyone  decides  whether  an  action  is 
morally  good  or  bad. 

74  It  is  therefore  permissible  to  take  the  nature  of  the 
ivorld  of  sense  ?i%  the  type  of  an  intf//i<^i/>/e  nature,  so  long 
as  1  merely  conceive  of  the  latter  as  under  the  form  of 
law,  and  do  not  transfer  to  it  my  perceptions  and  what  is 
dependent  upon  them.  For  all  laws  are  as  l-^ws  the  same 
in  kind,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  source  from  which 
they  spring. 
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-The  Motives  of  Pure  Practical 
Reason. 


What  is  essential  to  the  moral  value  of  every  action  is, 
that  the  moral  law  should  directly  determine  the  will.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  will  should  be  determined  /// 
Aiirmony  with  the  moral  law.  If  feeling  of  any  sort  has 
to  be  presupposed  before  the  will  can  be  determined,  the 
will  is  not  determined  because  of  the  law,  and  therefore 
the  action  is  not  moral  but  simply  legal.  By  the  word 
*'  motive  "  we  must  understand  that  which  determines  the 
v/ill  of  a  being,  whose  reason  is  not  by  its  very  nature 
necessarily  in  harmony  with  the  objective  law.  Hence, 
firstly,  we  cannot  speak  of  a  motive  in  connection  with  the 
divine  will ;  and,  secondly,  the  only  motive  of  the  human 
will,  and  indeed  of  every  finite  rational  being,  must  be  the 
moral  law.  The  objective  ground  must  therefore  always 
be  at  the  same  time  the  only  and  the  sufficient  subjective 
ground  of  determination  of  an  action.  On  any  other 
supposition,  only  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  not  its  spirit, 
would  be  fulfilled. 
77  How  a  law  can  of  itself  directly  determine  the  will,  is 
for  human  reason  an  insoluble  i)roblem,  for  it  is  identical 
with  the  problem,  how  a  free  will  is  possible.  What  we 
are  called  upon  to  show  a  priori^  is,  not  how  the  moral 
law  of  itself  can  supply  a  motive,  but  what  influence  it 
has,  or  rather  must  have,  upon  the  mind  in  so  far  as  it 
does  supply  a  motive.  _.  -._ 

The  essential  thing  in  all  determination  of  the  will  by 
the  moral  law,  is,  that  the  will  as  free  should  not  only  be 
determined  without  the  co-operation  of  sensuous  desires, 
but  that  it  should  even  oppose  such  desires,  and  restrain 
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all  natural  inclinations  that  might  prevent  the  reali/.ation 
of  the  law.  So  far  the  influence  of  the  moral  law  is  merely 
negative,  and  its  character  as  a  motive  can  be  known  only 
(J  priori.  For  every  natural  inclination  and  sensuous 
desire  is  based  upon  feeling,  and  the  negative  influence 
of  the  law  in  opposing  the  natural  inclinations  itself  takes 
the  form  of  feeling.  Hence  we  know  a  priori,  that  the 
moral  law  in  determining  the  will  by  thwarting  all  our 
inclinations,  must  produce  in  us  a  feeling  that  may  be 
called  pain.  This  is  the  first  instance  we  have  found,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  only  instance,  in  which  we  can  tell  froni 
a  priori  concejitions,  wliat  is  the  relation  of  knowledge 
to  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain.    All  natural  inclinations 
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without  exception  arise  from  selj-regardy  the  two  forms  of^."'^-^     VvT   ' 
which   are  self-love  and  self-esteem.  **  Self-love,  which   is  .v^     .f 
natural  and  belongs  to  us  prior  to  the  moral  law,  pure  .^ 
l)ractical  reason  simply  restrains,  by  bringing  it  into  con-  ' 
78  formity  with  the  law.     It  is  then  called  rational  self-love. 
But  self-esteem  it  completely  destroys,  for  no  man  can 
show  the  least  title  to  respect,  except  in  so  for  as  his  acts 
conform  to  the  moral  law.     The  moral  law,  however,  is 
in  itself  positive,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  form  of  an 
intellectual  causality,  that  is,  of  a  free  causality.     In  so  far 
as  it  counteracts  the  subjective  antagonism  of  the  natural 
inclinations,  and  weakens  self-esteem,  the  moral  law  is  an 
object  of  ra'erence;  and  in  so  far  as  it  completely  destroys 
self-esteem,  it  is  an  object  of  the  /lig/icst  reverence.     Thus 

it  gives  rise  to  a  positive  feeling,  which  is  not  of  empirical      .„.^ 

origin,  but  is  known  a  priori.  Reverence  for  the  moral 
law  is  therefore  a  feeling  which  has  an  intellectual  source, 
and  it  is  the  only  feeling  which  can  be  known  completely 
a  priori^  and  which  can  be  perceived  to  be  necessary. 
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80      Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  moral  law  the  formal  con- 
dition of  action  through  pure  practical  reason ;  not  only 
is  it  a  material,  though  merely  objective,  condition  of  the 
determination  of  those  objects  of  action  which  we  call 
good  and  evil ;  but  it  is  also  the  subjective  condition  or 
motive  of  action,  inasmuch  as  it  has  rai  influence  upon 
the  morality  of  the  subject,  and  produces  in  him  a  feeling 
that  conduces  to  the  influence  of  the  law  upon  his  will. 
It  is  true  that  the  sensuous 'feeling  which  is  implied  in  all 
our  inclinations  is  the  condition  of  the  feeling  of  reverence, 
but  the  cause  which  determines  it  lies  in  pure  practical 
reason.     The  feeling    of  reverence,   therefore,  is  in  its 
origin  woi pai/io/(\!^icn/  hw\.  pfadica/.     Nor  is  reverence  for 
law  an  external  motive  to  morality,  but  it  is  morality 
itself,  regarded  subjectively  as  a  motive.     As  an  effect 
upon  feeling,  it  presupposes  that  the  subject  of  it  has  a 
sensuous  nature,  and  is  therefore  finite.    Hence  we  cannot 
say  that  a  Supreme  Being  feels  reverence  for  law,  nor  can 
we  say  that  even  a  free  finite  being,  who  was  devoid  of 
sensibility,  would  have  such  a  feeling;  for  in  neither  case 
is  there  any  natural  impulse  which  stands  in  opposition 
to  practical  reason. 


93  Critical  Kxamination  of  the  Analytic  of  Pun 

Practical  Reason. 

\o2  I'o  get  rid  of  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
mechanism  of  nature  and  freedom  in  the  same  act,  we 
nuist  bear  in  mind  wiuit  has  been  said,  or  what  is  implied, 
in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  The  natural  necessity 
which  is  contradictory  of  freedom  attaches  only  to  the 
determinations  of  a  thing  that  stands  under  conditions  of 
time.       Hence    it    applies    only    to   the   agent   in   his 
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phenomenal  aspect.  In  regard  to  actions  the  ground  of 
which  lies  in  what  belongs  to  the  past  and  is  710  longer 
within  his  power ^  the  agent  is  certainly  not  free.  IJut  he 
is  conscious  of  himself  as  also  a  thing  in  himself,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  he  looks  ui)on  his  own  existence 
as  not  standing  under  conditions  of  time^  but  as  cai)able  of 
being  determined  only  by  laws  which  have  their  source 
in  reason.  Nothing  \\\  his  existence  can  in  this  connec- 
tion be  said  to  be  antecedent  to  the  determination  of  his 
will.  FA-ery  action  that  he  does,  or,  more  generally, 
every  change  in  the  determinations  of  inner  sense,  and 
indeed  the  whole  series  of  such  changes,  he  regards,  in 
so  far  as  he  is  conscious  of  his  existence  as  an  intelligence, 
as  the  result  of  his  noumcnal  causality,  never  as  determin- 
ing that  causality.  From  this  point  of  view  a  rational  being 
can  say  with  truth,  that  every  wrong  act  done  by  him  he 
could  have  left  undone,  although  as  a  phenomenon  the 
act  is  sufficiently  determined  and  must  inevitably  take 
l)lace.  For  the  act,  together  with  all  in  the  past  that 
determines  it,  belongs  to  the  one  continuous  phenomenal 
manifestation  of  the  character  which  he  has  made  for  him- 
self. Looking  upon  himself  in  this  way  as  a  cause  that 
is  independent  of  sensibility,  he  ascribes  to  himself  the 
causality  of  the  whole  jihenomenal  manifestation  of  his 
being. 

104  There  is  another  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  combination 

105  of  freedom  and  the  mechanism  of  nature  in  a  being  that 
belongs  to  the  world  of  sense.  Let  it  be  granted,  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  subject  as  an  intelligence  is  free  in  the 
performance  of  a  certain  act,  although  as  a  subject 
belonging  to  the  world  of  sense,  he  is  conditioned  by  the 
medianism  of  nature.    Yet  if  (lod — the  universal  Original 
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tr^iK»fr  Lt      Being — is  admitted  to  exist,  He  must  be  regarded  as  the 
..«.►..   u^.       cause  of  the  existence  of  every  substance.    The  actions  of 


■M\ 


man  must  therefore  be  due  to  a  power  which  lies  entirely 
outside  of  himself.  For  his  actions  must  be  referred  to 
a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  distinct  from  himself,  and  upon 
this  Being,  his  existence,  as  well  as  all  that  is  referred  to 
his  causality,  must  be  absolutely  dependent, 

1 06  A  short  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Existence  ///  time  is  a  purely  sensuous  mode  of  conscious- 
ness, which  belongs  only  to  thinking  beings  as  they  are 
in  the  world,  but  does  not  hold  of  them  as  they  are 
in  themselves.     By    the    creation    of    thinking    beings 

107  we  must  therefore  mean  the  creation  of  things  in 
tliemselves.  The  idea  of  creation  has  no  meaning,  in 
so  far  as  we  are  speaking  of  the  sensuous  mode  ol 
apprehending  existence  or  causality,  but  can  refer  only  to 
noumena.  To  speak  of  beings  in  the  world  of  sense  as 
being  created,  is  to  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were 
noumena.  Now,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  say  tliat 
God  is  the  creator  of  phenomenal  objects.  It  is  equally 
a  contradiction  to  say  that,  as  creator,  He  is  the  cause  of 
actions  which  take  place  in  the  world  of  sense,  and  are 
therefore  phenomenal  objects,  though  it  be  admitted  that 
He  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  acting  beings  in  their 
character  as  noumena.  Let  as  c.ssume,  then,  that  existence 
in  time  holds  only  of  phenomena,  not  of  things  in  them- 
selves. Now,  if  freedom  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
natural  mechanism  of  actions  regarded  as  phenomena,  it 
cannot  be  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  the  beings  who 
perform  the  actions  are  creatures.  For  creation  has  to  do 
only  with  their  existence  as  intelligences,  not  with  their 
sensible  existence,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
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the  ground  of  phenomena.  It  would  be  altogether 
different  if  beings  in  the  world  existed  as  things  in 
themselves  in  fi'we,  for  then  the  creator  of  a  substance 
would  at  the  same  time  be  the  author  of  the  whole 
mechanism  of  this  substance. 


112      BOOK  II. 


DI.\LECTIC  OF  PURE  PRACTICAL 
REA.SON. 


Chapter  I. — General  Consideration. 

Pure  reason  is  always  dialectical,  whether  it  is  viewed  in 
its  speculative  or  in  its  practical  use.  In  both  cases  it 
seeks  to  comprehend  the  absolute  totality  of  conditions 
for  that  which  is  presented  as  conditioned,  and  such  a 
totality  cannot  possibly  be  found  anywhere  but  in  things 
in  themselves.  But  all  our  conceptions  of  things  have  to 
be  brought  into  relation  with  perceptions,  which  in  man 
are  always  sensuous,  and  hence  objects  cannot  be  known 
as  things  in  themselves,  but  only  as  phenomena.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  the  unconditioned  in  the  series  of  the 
conditioning  and  the  conditioned,  and  an  unavoidable 
illusion  arises  from  the  application  to  phenomena  of 
the  rational  idea  of  the  totality  of  conditions.  The 
deceptive  character  of  this  illusion  would  not  indeed 
be  observed,  if  it  did  not  betray  itself  by  the  self- 
contradiction  into  which  reason  falls,  when  it  seeks  to 
apply  the  principle  in  question,  namely,  that  the  con- 
ditioned presupposes  the  unconditioned.  Thus  necessity 
is  laid  upon  reason,  to  trace  back  this  illusion  to  its 
source,  and  this  is  a  task  which  can  be  accomplished  only 

by  a  thorough   criticism  of  the  whole  faculty  of  pure 
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113  reason.  The  antinomy  of  pure  reason,  which  makes 
itself  apparent  in  its  dialectic,  thus  turns  out  to  be  the 
most  beneficial  error  into  which  human  reason  could 
possibly  have  fallen.  For  it  forces  us  to  look  about  for 
the  clue  by  which  we  may  escape  from  the  labyrinth  into 
•  which  we  have  wandered,  and  this  clue,  when  it  has  been 
found,  unexpectedly  leads  us  to  a  point  v/here  a  higher 
and  an  unchangeable  order  of  things  lies  before  us.  In 
this  higher  realm  we  find  that  we  already  exist,  and  in  it 
we  are  called  upon  to  continue  our  existence,  guiding 
ourselves  by  certain  definite  precepts  which  the  highest 
reason  lays  upon  us. 

How  the  natural  dialectic  of  pure  speculative  reason  can 

be  explained,  and  how  the  error  arising  from  a  perfectly 

natural  illusion  may  be  guarded  against,  has  been  fully 

shown  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.     But  reason  in  its 

I       i    ilt.      practical  use  falls  into  as  great  a  difficulty.     It  seeks  to 

TVKv^ce^^^cfi^^d  the  unconditioned  for  the  practically  conditioned, 

i  ,'   /'  which  depends  upon  the  natural  wants  and  inclinations, 

j  »        0  although  the  unconditioned  is  not  to  be  conceived  as 

I4A  |*^>vN^*tt»    determining  the  will,  but  simply  as  the  unconditioned 

I  totality  of  the  odj'ed  of  pure  practical  reason.    This  object 

is  the  highest  good. 
I  1 1 4      In  regard  to  the  dialectic  of  pure  practical  reason,  which 

is  connected  with  its  determination  of  the  idea  of  the 
highest  good,  a  preliminary  remark  has  to  be  made.     The 
moral  law  must  of  itself  be  capable  of  determining  a  pure 
»--  will.    But  this  law  is  merely  formal,  or  prescribes  only  the 

form  of  that  maxim  which  can  be  a  universal  law,  and 
hence  it  abstracts  from  all  matter,  that  is,  from  every  object 
of  volition.  Accordingly,  while  it  is  true  that  the  highest 
good  is  always  the  whole  object  of  a  pure  practical  reason, 
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or  a  pure  will,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  determining  ;i  ' 

the  will.    The   moral  law  must  alone  determine   the     ,       ,    J   /  -!• 
pure  will,  and  its  sole  object  is  to  produce,  or  help  to  _/    .^J^  pi^^Jf 
produce,   such  a  will.     For,   as  we  have   seen  in  the /.>.'.>4 /..;/.<>  r««^|' 
Analytic,  the  supposition   that  the   will  is   determined,      '"^"'  ^  ' 

prior  to  the  moral  law,  by  some  object  called  a  good, 
and  that  from  it  the  supreme   principle   of  action  may 
115  be   derived,  invariably  gives   rise    to   heteronomy   and 
destroys  the  moral  principle. 


116  Chapter  II. — The  Summum  Bonum. 

The  conception  highest  contains  two  distinct  ideas, 
which  must  be  carefully  distinguished,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  needless  perplexities.  The  highest  may  mean 
either  the  supreme  {supre?num),  or  the  complete 
{consu7?itnatum).  The  supreme  is  a  condition  which  is 
itself  unconditioned  or  is  not  subordinate  to  anything 
else  {originarium) .  The  coftipleie^  again,  is  a  whole  which 
is  not  part  of  a  larger  whole  of  the  same  kind  {perfectissi- 
inum).  Now  virtue,  or  the  worthiness  to  be  happy,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  Analytic,  is  the  supreme  condition  of 
all  that  we  can  regard  as  desirable,  and  therefore  the 
supreme  condition  of  all  our  search  for  happiness. 
Virtue  is  therefore  the  supreme  good.  But  it  is  not  the 
whole  or  complete  good  which  finite  rational  beings 
desire  to  obtain.  The  complete  good  includes  happiness, 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  partial  eyes  of  the  person  who 
makes  it  his  end,  but  even  in  the  judgment  of  unbiassed 
reason,  which  regards  the  production  of  happiness  in  the 
world  as  an  end  in  itself  If  we  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  that  there  exists  a  rational  Being  who  has  all 
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power,  it  cannot  be  in  accordance  with  the  whole  will  of 
such  a  being,  that  his  creatures  should  be  unable  to  secure 
the  happiness  which  their  nature  demands  and  of  which 
^^7  their  obedience  to  the  moral  law  makes  them  worthy. 
The  highest  good  of  a  possible  world  must  therefore 
consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  and  happiness  in  the 
same  person,  that  is,  in  happiness  exactly  proportioned 
to  morality.  By  the  highest  good  is  here  meant, 
therefore,  the  whole  or  complete  good.  In  this 
complete  good  virtue  is  always,  as  a  condition, 
the  supreme  good,  having  no  condition  higher  than 
itself;  while  happiness  is  no  doubt  always  agreeable 
to  the  person  who  possesses  it,  but  it  is  not  good  simply 
in  itself,  and  in  all  respects  :  it  is  good  only  under  the 
condition  that  a  man's  conduct  is  in  conformity  with 
the  moral  law. 


I  < 


II 

III 


^^9  /.   The  AniinoDiy  of  Practical  Reason. 

In  the  highest  good  which  is  practical  for  us,  that  is, 
which  is  to  be  realized  through  our  will,  virtue  and 
happiness  are  conceived  as  necessarily  united,  so  that  the 
one  cannot  be  apprehended  by  practical  reason  as 
separated  from  the  other.  Now  the  connection  of  virtue 
and  happiness  must  be  known  either  by  analysis  or  by 
synthesis.  But  it  has  been  shown  not  to  be  known 
analytically,  and  hence  it  must  be  synthetic,  and  synthetic 
in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect.  For  we  have  here  to  do 
with  a  practical  good,  that  is,  with  a  good  which  is 
possible  only  by  means  of  action.  Either,  there- 
fore, the  desire  for  happiness  must  be  the  motive 
to  maxims  of  virtue,  or  the  maxims  of  virtue  must 
be    the    efficient    cause    of    happiness.      The    former 
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is  absolutely  impossible  ;  for,  as  the  Analytic  has  shown, 
maxims  which  make  the  desire  for  happiness  the 
motive  of  the  will,  are  not  moral  at  all,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  the  foundation  of  virtue.  The  latter  is  also 
impossible;  for  the  causal  connection  in  the  world  of 
events  which  follow  Irom  the  determination  of  the 
will,  does  not  conform  to  the  moral  disposition  of  the 

120  will,  but  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature 
and  upon  the  physical  power  to  make  use  of  them  for 
certain  ends.  Hence  the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  laws  of  morality  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  happi- 
ness into  connection  with  virtue,  and  to  lead  to  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  good. 

//.   Critical  Solution  of  the  Antinomy. 

The  solution  of  this  antinomy  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  solution  of  the  antinomy  of  pure  speculative  reason. 
The  first  of  the  two  propositions,  namely,  that  virtue  is 
the  result  of  the  search  for  happiness,  is  absolutely  false. 
The  second  proposition,  however,  is  not  absolutely  false, 
but  is  untrue  only  if  virtue  is  regarded  as  a  form  of 
causality  in  the  world  of  sense.  In  that  case  it  is  assumed 
that  a  rational  being  can  exist  only  as  a  sensuous  being, 

121  and  the  proposition  is  therefore  conditionally  false.  Not 
only  can  I  think  of  my  existence  as  a  noumenon  in  the 
world  of  intelligence,  but  in  the  moral  law  I  have  a  purely 

ntellectual  principle  which  is  capable  of  determining  my 
causality  as  manifested  in  the  world  of  sense.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  impossible  in  the  idea  that  a  moral 
disposition  should  necessarily  be  the  cause  of  happiness, 
not  indeed  directly,  but  indirectly,  or  through  the  medium 
of  an  intelligent  Author  of  nature.     Yet,  though  happiness 
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might  thus  be  an  effect  of  vinue  in  the  world  of  sense,  the 
connection  of  virtue  and  happiness  in  a  system  of  nature, 
which  is  merely  an  object  of  the  senses,  cannot  be  other 
than  contingent,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  established  in 
the  way  required  in  the  conception  of  the  highest  good. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  self-contradiction  of  practical 
reason,  the  highest  good  is  necessarily  the  ultimate  end 
and  the  true  object  of  a  moral  will.  For  the  highest 
good  is  practically  possible,  and  the  maxims  of  the  will, 
which  are  related  to  it  on  the  side  of  their  matter,  have 
objective  reality.  This  reality  was  at  first  brought  into 
doubt  by  an  antinomy  in  regard  to  th'^  connection  of 
morality  and  happiness  in  accordance  with  a  universal 
law;  but  the  antinomy  arose  simply  from  the  false 
assumption  that  things  in  themselves  are  related  to 
phenomena  in  the  same  way  as  phenomena  are  related 
to  one  another. 

28  IV.   The  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  object  of  a  will  that  is  capable  of  being  determined 
by  the  moral  law,  is  the  production  in  the  world  of  the 
highest  good.  Now,  the  supreme  condition  cf  the  highest 
good  is  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  disposition  wifh  the 
moral  law.  Such  a  harmony  must  be  possible,  not  less 
than  the  object  of  the  will,  for  it  is  implied  in  the 
command  to  promote  that  object.  Perfect  harmony  of 
the  will  with  the  moral  law  is  holiness,  a  perfection  of 
which  no  rational  being  existing  in  the  world  of  sense 
is  capable  at  any  moment  of  his  life.  Yet  holiness  is 
demanded  as  practically  necessary,  and  it  can  Lc  found 
only  in  an  infinite  progress  towards  perfect  harmony 
with   the   moral  law.     Pure   practical  reason  therefore 
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forces  us  to  assume  such  a  practical  progress  towards 
perfection  as  the  real  object  of  our  will. 
>/  Now,  this  infinite  progress  is  possible  only  if  we  pre- 
suppose that  the  existence  of  a  rational  being  is  prolonged 
to  infinity,  and  that  he  retains  his  personality  for  all  time. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  highest  good  is  therefore  practically  possible,  only  if 
we  presuppose  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Thus 
immortality  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  moral  law. 
It  is  a  postulate  of  pure  practical  reason,  that  is,  a  pro- 
position that  cannot  be  proved  thconficall}\  but  depends 
upon  an  a  priori  practical  law  of  unconditioned  validity. 

129  A  finite  rational  being  is  capable  only  of  an  infinite 
progress  from  lower  to  higher  stages  of  moral  perfection. 
The  Infinite  Being,  who  is  free  from  the  limits  of  time, 
sees  in  this  series,  which  for  us  has  no  end,  a  whole  that 
is  in  harmony  with  the  moral  law.     Holiness  He  demands 

■     inexorably  as  a  duty  in  order  to  assign  to  everyone  his^' ""^   tt^f^Kn 

^-.jct  share  in  tii2  highest  good;  and  this  holiness  lies  ^  **'^  /*^_/''^ 

Ul  completely  before  Him  in  a  single  intellectual  perception 

UW   O'*^  ^^tional  beings.     Created  beings  can  hope  to  share  in 

kV   fJ   the  highest  good  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  conscious  of 

^.^^v^  having  stood  the  test  of  the  moral  law.     If  in  the  past 

they  have   advanced   from   lower  to  higher  degrees  of 

morality,  and  have  thus  proved  the   strength  of  their 

resolution,  they  may  hope  to  make  unbroken  progress  in 

the  future  as  long  as  they  live  nere,  and  even  beyond  the 

present  life.     They  can  never  hope  in  this  life,  or,  indeed, 

at  any  imaginable  point  of  time  in  the  future  life,  to  be  in 

130  perfect  harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  but  they  may  hope 
for  this  harmony  in  the  infinite  duration  of  their  existence 
as  it  is  surveyed  by  God  alone. 
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F.   The  Existence  of  God. 

The  moral  law  leads  us  to  postulate  not  only  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  existence  of  (iod. 
For  it  shows  us  how  happiness  in' proportion  to  morality, 
which  is  the  second  element  of  the  highest  good,  is 
possible,  and  to  postulate  it  for  reasons  -.is  per^'^ctly  dis- 
interested as  in  the  former  case.  This  second  postulate 
of  the  existence  of  (iod  rests  upon  the  necessity  of 
presupposing  the  existence  of  a  cause  adequate  to  the 
effect,  which  has  to  be  explained. 

Happiness  is  the  state  of  a  rational  being  existing  in 
the  world  who  experiences  through  the  whole  of  his  life 
whatever  he  desires  and  wills.     It,  therefore,  presupposes 
that  nature  ij  in  harmony  with  his  whole  end,  as  well  as 
with    the    essential    principles    by   which    his    will    is 
determined.     Now,  the  moral  law,  being  a  law  of  free 
beings,  commands  us  to  act  from  motives  that  are  entirely 
independent  of  nature  and  of  the  harmony  of  nature  witli 
our  desires.     But  a  rational  agent  in  the  world  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  world  and  of  nature  itself.     There  is  no 
reason  whatever,  in  the  case  of  a  being  who  is  a  part  of 
the  world  and  is  dependent  upon  it,  why  the  moral  law 
should  imply  a  necessary  connection  between  happiness 
and  morality  proportionate  to  happiness.     For  the  will  of 
such  a  being  is  not  the  cause  of  nature,  and  Hiercfore  he 
131  has  no  power  to  bring  nature  into  complete  harmony  with 
his  principles  of  action.     At  the  same  time,  in  the  practical 
problem  of  pure  reason,  that  is,  in  the  necessary  pursuit 
of  the  highest  good,  such  a  connection  is  postulated  as 
necessary.     He  ou^ht  to  seek  to  promote  the  highest 
good,  and  therefore  the  highest  good  must  be  possible. 
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He  must  therefore  postulate  the  existence  of  a  cause  of 

nature  as  a  whole,  which   is  distinct  from  nature,  and  ^- 

which  is  able  to  connect  happiness  and  moralitv  in  exact  l^  kit^o!^ 

harmony  with  each  other.     Now,  this  supreme  cause  must 

be  the  ground  of  the  harmony  of  nature,  net  simply  with 

a  law  of  the  will  of  a  rational  being,  but  also   with  the 

<:onsciousness    of  this   law  in  so  flir  as  it  is  made  the 

supreme  principle  of  the  agent's  will.     That  cause  must 

therefore  be  in  harmony  not  merely  with   the  form  of 

morality,  but  with  morality  as  willed  by  a  rational  being, 

that  is,  with  his  moral  character.     The  highest  good  is 

thus  capable  of  being  realized  in  the  world,  only  if  there 

exists  a  supreme  cause  of  nature  whose  causality  is  in 

harmony  with  the  moral  character  of  the  agent.     Now,  a 

being  that  is  capable  of  acting  from  the  consciousness  of 

law  is  a  rational  being,  an  iutcUii:^cua\  and  the  causality 

v/f  that  being,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  the  consciousness   lixi^^^^A^f 

of  law,  is  a  ivill.     There  is  therefore  implied,  in  the  idea  (^.^   ^j  ^  ^ 


T^7   'I 
of  the  highest  good,  a  bemg  who  is  the  supreme  cause  of  ij^^  rur^ 

nature,  and  who  is  the  cause  or  author  of  nature  through /f,^  ^^^  ^,1  C0 

his  intelligence  and  will,  that  is,  God     If,  therefore,  we  '-<:A>  A'-^  h  i* 

are  entitled  to  postulate  the  /li^/test  derivative  good ^  or  the  Iv^k  #T-ti|v^ 

best  world,  we  must  also  postulate  the  ac^^-ial  existence  of  ?>^»   .  -^Ja 

the  liighest  original  good^  that  is,  the  existence  of  God. 

Now,  it  is  oui   duty  to  promote  the  highest  good,  and 

hence  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  it  is  necessarily  bound 

iip  with  the  very  idea  of  duty,  that  we  should  presuppose 

the  j)ossibility  of  this  highest  good,     Ar.d  as  this  po-.si- 

bility  can  be  established  only  under  condition  that  (iod 

exists,  the  presupposition  of  the  highest  good  is  inseparably 

connected  with  duty,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  ii}QJidJy 

necessary  to  hold  the  existence  of  God. 
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138  VI.  The  Postuiates  of  Pure  Practical  Reason. 

The  postulates  of  pure  practical  reason  are  not  theor- 
etical dogmas,  but  presuppositions  which  are  practically 
necessary.  They  do  not  enlarge  our  speculative  know- 
ledge, but  give  objective  reality  to  the  ideas  of  speculative 
reason  in  general,  and  justify  it  in  the  use  of  conceptions 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  venture  to  regard  as  even 
possible. 

'^hese  postulates  are  immortality,  freedom  (in  the 
positive  sense,  as  the  causality  of  a  being  who  belongs 
to  the  intelligible  world),  and  the  existence  of  God.  I'he 
first  rests  upon  the  practically  necessary  condition,  that 
CAistence  should  continue  long  enough  to  permit  of  the 
complete  realization  of  the  moral  law.  The  second  arises 
from  the  necessary  presupposition  of  man's  independence 
of  the  world  of  sense,  and  his  capability  of  determining 
his  will  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  an  intelligible 
world,  that  is,  the  law  of  freedom.  The  third  depends 
upon  the  necessity  of  presui)posing  a  supreme,  self- 
existent  good,  that  is,  the  existence  of  God,  as  the 
condition  under  which  the  highest  good  nT\y  be  realized 
in  such  an  intelligible  world. 

^  Our  reverence  for  the  moral  law  necessarily  compels 
us  to  seek  for  the  realization  of  the  highest  good,  and 
hence  the  reality  of  the  highest  good  must  be  presup- 
posed. By  means  of  the  postulates  of  prav^.tical  reason, 
we  are  brought  to  conceptivins,  which  speculaiive  reason 

139  no  doubt  set  up  as  problems  to  be  solved,  but  which  it 
was  itself  unable  to  solve.  The  first  conception  is  that 
cf  immortality.  This  conception  involved  speculative 
reason  '\r\  paralogisms ;  for  it  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
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permanence  required  for  the  conversion  of  the  psycho- 
logical conception  of  an  ultimate  subject  into  the  real 
consciousness  of  a  substance.  Practical  reason  supplies 
what  is  required,  by  the  postulate  of  a  duration  adequate 
to  the  complete  realization  of  the  moral  law  in  the  highest 
good.  It  leads,  secondly,  to  the  cosinolof^ical  idea  of  an 
intelligible  world  and  the  consciousness  of  our  existence 
in  that  world.  This  idea  involved  speculative  reason  in 
an  antinomy ,  for  the  solution  of  which  it  had  to  fall  back 
upon  a  problematic  conception,  the  objective  reality  of 
which  it  could  not  prove.  But  practical  reason,  by  means 
of  the  postulate  of  freedom,  shows  that  idea  to  have 
objective  reality.  Lastly,  practical  reason  brings  us  to 
the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being.  This  conception 
speculative  reason  was  able  to  think,  but  it  could  not 
show  it  to  be  more  than  a  transcendental  ideaL  Practi- 
cal reason,  on  the  o^her  hand,  gives  meaning  to  tiiis  idea, 
by  showing  that  a  Supreme  Being  is  the  supreme  principle 
of  the  highest  ^^ood  in  an  intelligible  world,  and  is 
endowed  with  the  sovereign  power  of  prescribing  moral 
laws  in  that  world. 

Is  our  knowledge,  then,  actually  enlargec.  by  pi'actical 
reason?  Is  that  which  for  speculative  reason  is  /r^f//- 
j'r^//^<!'/// for  practical  reason  immanent  1  Undoubtedly  it 
is,  but  only  in  relation  to  action.  Practical  reason 
cannot  give  us  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  our  o  vn  soul,  of 
the  intelligible  world,  or  of  a  Supreme  Being,  as  these  are 
in  themselves.  All  that  it  can  do  is  to  unite  the  concep- 
tion of  them  in  the  practical  conception  of  the  highest 
good,  which  is  the  object  of  our  will,  and  to  unite  them 
entirely  a  priori  through  pure  reason.  This  union  is 
effected  only  through  the  medium  of  the  moral  law,  and 
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merely  in  relation  to  that  which  it  commands  with  a  view- 
to  the  highest  good.  For  we  cannot  understand  how 
freedom  is  possible,  or  how  a  free  cause  would  appear  to 
us  if  it  were  theoretically  and  positively  known  ;  all  that 
we  can  say  is,  that  a  free  cause  is  postulated  by  the  moral 
140  law  and  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  law.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  other  ideas.  No  human  intelligence  can 
ever  understand  how  immortality  and  the  existence  of 
God  are  possible ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sophistry 
will  ever  destroy  the  faith  of  even  the  most  unreflective 
man  in  their  reality. 


VII.  Possibility  of  an  extension  of  Pure  Practical  Reason 
7c>it/iont  a  corresponding  extension  of  Pure  Speculative 
Reason. 

141  It  is  true  that  the  three  ideas  of  freedom,  immortality, 
and  God,  are  not  knowledge,  but  at  least  they  are 
thoughts  the  objects  of  which  are  not  impossible.  They 
are  necessary  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  that  which 
an  apodictic  practical  law  commands  us  to  make  our 
object,  and  in  this  sense  they  have  objective  reality. 
They  indicate  that  they  have  objects,  although  we  cannot 
learn  from  them  how  they  are  related  to  these  objects. 
We  can  make  no  synthetical  judgments  in  regard  to 
them,  nor  can  we  determine  theoretically  how  they  are 
to  be  applied,  and  hence  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  them.  Reason  cannot  make  a  theoretical 
use  of  them,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  they  are 
not  known  by  speculative  reason.  But,  while  the  ideas 
of  practical  reason  do  not  enlarge  our  theoretical  know- 
ledge, the  sphere  of  reason  itself  is  in  this  sense  enlarged, 
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that  by  means  of  practical  postulates  we  learn  that  there 
are  objects  corresponding  to  those  ideas.     Conceptions 
which    before   were   problematic    thus   obtain  objective 
reality.     No  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  supersensible 
objects  has  taken  place,  but  there  has  been  an  extension 
of  theoretical  reason  and  of  our  knowledge  of  the  super- 
sensible in  general,  in  so  far  as  reason  has  been  forced 
to  admit  that   there  are  such   objects,  though  nothing 
definite   is   known  in   regard  to  them.      Even  for  this 
relative  extension  of  its  sphere  reason  is  indebted  entirely 
to  its  pure  practical  faculty. 
143      If  these  ideas  of  God,  an  intelligible  world  or  kingdom 
of  God,    and   immortality,    are   further   determined   by 
predicates  borrowed  from  the  nature  of  man,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  have  fallen  into  an  anthropomorphism, 
which  makes  pure  ideas  of  reason  sensuous,  or  that  in 
claiming  a  knowledge  of  supersensible  objects  our  idea 
becomes  transcendent.      For  the  predicates  of  which  we 
make  use  arc  those  of  intelligence  and  will,  and  these  we 
conceive  of  as  related  to  each  other  simpl}  in  the  way 
that  the  idea  of  the  moral  law  demands.      Hence  we 
make  only  a  pure  practical  use  of  them.     Abstraction  is 
made  from  all  the  predicates  which  are  connected  with 
these  conceptions  psychologically,  and  are  learned  from 
the  observation  of  our  faculties  of  understanding  and  will. 
Of  a  Supreme  Being,  for  instance,  we  cannot  say,  as  we 
can  say  of  man,  that  His  understanding  is   discursive, 
and  therefore  deals  directly  only  with  conceptions,  not 
with    perceptions ;    that    His    perceptions    follow    one 
another  in  time ;  that  His  will  is  always  dependent  for 
satisfaction  upon  the  existence  of  the  object  to  which  it 
is  directed,  etc.     Now,  when  abstraction  has  been  made 
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from  such  predicates  as  these,  the  only  predicates  that 
are  left  are  those  which  belong  to  the  idea  of  a  pure 
intelligence,  in  other  words,  those  that  are  implied  in  the 
mere  thought  of  a  moral  law.  Thus  we  have  indeed  a 
knowledge  of  God,  but  only  in  a  practical  relation.  If 
we  try  to  extend  our  knowledge  to  a  theoretical  relation, 
we  get  the  idea  of  an  intelligence  which  does  not  think 
but  perceives,  and  a  will  which  is  directed  to  objects 
upon  the  existence  of  which  its  own  satisfaction  does  not 
in  the  least  depend.  But  these  are  all  attributes  of  which 
we  can  form  no  conception  that  enables  us  to  have  a 
knowledge  oi  a  Supreme  Intelligence;  and  from  this  we 
learn,  that  they  can  never  be  made  use  of  in  a  theory  of 
supersensible  beings,  but  must  be  limited  in  their  use  to 
the  practice  of  the  moral  law. 
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1 48  VIII.  Faith  as  a  Need  of  Pure  Reason. 

A  need  of  pure  practical  reason  arises  from  the  duty  of 
making  the  highest  good  the  object  of  will,  and  seeking 
to  promote  it  with  all  one's  power.  The  possibility  of  this 
highest  good  has  therefore  to  be  presupposed,  as  well  as 
the  conditions  without  which  it  would  not  be  possible, 
namely,  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.  The  duty  of  pro- 
moting the  highest  good  is  in  itself  apodictically  certain, 
and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other  presuppositions. 
The  idea  of  duty  thus  stands  in  need  of  no  support  from 
any  theory  of  the  inner  nature  of  things,  the  hidden  pur- 
pose of  the  world's  history,  or  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 

149  Ruler,  to  show  that  it  is  binding  upon  us  in  the  most 
absolute  sense,  and  that  we  ought  to  act  in  conformity 

-      with  it.     But  the  influence  upon  the  agent  of  the  moral 
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law,  that  is,  the  disposition  which  it  produces  in  him  j 

to  promote  the  highest  good  that   can   be  practically 
realized  by  us,  presupposes  at  the  very  least  that  the 
highest  good  is  possible.      If  it..were_not  possible,  we  .^^    kj^^  , 
should  be  trying  to  realize  practically  what  could  not  .Wt^  ^-^-^  \ 
be  realized,  and  to  give  effect  to  an  idea  that  was  empty  '>^^. 
151  and  without  any  object    Thus  the  principle  which  deter- 
mines a  moral  judgment  is  no  doubt  subjective  in  relation 
to  us ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  also  the  means  by  which 
an  object  that  is  practically  necessary  may  be  promoted, 
it  is  also  the  foundation   of  all  beliefs  which  possess 
moral  certitude.    That  principle,  therefore,  takes  the  form 
of  a  faith  or  conviction  of  pure  practical  reason. 
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INTRODUCTION.  *- * , 

/.  Division  of  Philosophy. 


The  object  of  philosophy  is  to  search  for  the  principles 
by  which  reason  may  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  things. 
Now,  we  may  conceive  of  objects  either  from  the  theor- 
etical or  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  and  hence  the 
ordinary  division  of  philosophy  into  theoretical  ^x\A  practical 
is  perfectly  correct.  But,  in  making  this  division,  we 
must  be  sure  that  the  conceptions  upon  which  the  distinc- 
tion of  principles  rests  are  themselves  distinct. 

There  are  two,  and  only  two,  classes  of  conception  by 
reference  to  which  a  distinction  may  be  made  in  the 
principles  of  philosophy.  These  are  conceptions  of  nature 
and  the  conception  of  freedom.  The  former  are  the  con- 
dition of  theoretical  knowledge  in  conformity  with  a  priori 
principles  \  the  latter  in  itself  supplies  merely  a  negative 
principle  of  theoreti':al  knowledge,  but  it  is  the  source  of 
principles  which  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  will,  and  wh"ch 
are  therefore  called  practical.  Philosophy  has  thus  two 
main  divisions,  theoretical  philosophy  or  the  philosophy 
of  nature^  and  practical  or  moral  philosophy.  But  these 
terms  have  hitherto  been  grossly  misapplied,  both  in  the 
division  of  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  in  tiie 
h 78  division   of  philosophy  itself.       For   it    has    been   as- 
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bunied  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  what  is 
called  '*  practical "  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  and  what 
is  "  practical "  relatively  to  the  idea  of  freedom.  Now, 
this  confusion  between  two  perfectly  distinct  conceptions 
has  made  the  division  of  philosophy  into  theoretical  and 
practical  unmeaning,  inasmuch  as  the  same  principle  is 
assumed  to  apply  to  both  spheres. 

The  will  as  a  faculty  of  desire  is  simply  one  of  the 
many  causes  in  the  world  of  nature,  namely,  that  cause 
which  acts  from  conceptions.  All  that  is  possible  or 
necessary  through  will  is  said  to  be  i)ractically  possible 
or  practically  necessary,  and  with  this  is  contrasted  that 
which  is  physically  possible  or  necessary,  that  is,  whatever 
is  the  effect  of  a  cause  which  acts,  not  by  means  of  concep- 
tions, but  by  tile  mechanism  of  lifeless  matter,  or  by  animal 
instinct.  But  this  in  noway  settles  the  (question,  whether 
it  is  a  conception  of  nature,  or  an  idea  of  freedom, 
which  gives  the  rule  when  the  will  acts  as  a  cause. 

The  distinction,  hov/ever,  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence. For,  if  a  conception  of  nature  determines  the 
will,  the  principles  are  technically  practical ;  whereas,  if 
the  will  is  determined  by  the  idea  of  freedom,  the 
principles  are  morally  practical.  And  as  the  divisions  of 
a  science  of  reason  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
principles  on  which  each  rests,  the  former  will  belong  to 
theoretical  philosophy  or  the  science  of  nature,  the  latter 
to  practical  philosophy  or  the  science  of  morality. 

All  technically  practical  rules  of  art  and  skill,  or  of 
that  practical  sagacity  which  gives  us  a  command  over 
men  and  enables  us  to  influence  their  wills,  so  far  as 
their  principles  rest  on  conceptions,  must  be  regarded  as 
corollaries    of    theoretical    philosophy Only  as 
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179  Standing  under  the  conception  of  freedom  is  the  will  free 
from  nature,  and  hence  the  laws  of  freedom  together  with 
their  conse^iuencea  alone  constitute  practical  philosophy. 
The  practical  arts  of  surveying,  housekeeping,  farming, 
statesmanship,  dietetics,  etc.,  and  even  the  precepts  by 
which  happiness  may  be  attained,  are  merely  technically 
practical  rules.  Only  those  rules  which  rest  on  the  idea 
of  freedom  are  morally  practical.  For  such  rules  are  laws 
which  do  not,  like  those  of  nature,  rest  ujion  sensuous 
conditions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  upon  a  supersensible 
principle ;  and  hence  they  form  a  separate  branch  of 
philosophy,  which  is  properly  called  practical  philosophy. 


il*! 
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//.    The  Realm  of  Philosophy 


The  term  field  simply  indicates  the  general  relation  of 
an  object  to  our  faculty  of  knowledge,  no  matter  whether 
the  conception  of  that  object  makes  knowledge  of  it 
possible  or  not.  That  part  of  a  field  in  whicii  knowledge 
is  possible,  is  a  solid  ground  or  territory  {territorium)  for 
conceptions  and  their  appropriate  faculty.  That  part  of 
the  territory,  again,  for  which  laws  are  prescribed  in  con- 
ceptions, is  the  domain  or  realm  {ditio)  of  these  concep- 
tions and  th^ei"  correspondent  faculty.  Empirical  concep- 
tions have,  therefore,  nature,  as  the  sum  of  sensible 
objects,  for  tneir  territory ;  but  that  territory  is  for  them 
not  a  realm  but  merely  a  dicellin^/laee  {dot>iiciliuin)y  for 
although  they  are  under  law  they  are  not  themselves 
the  source  of  law,  and  hence  the  rules  based  upon  them 
are  empirical  or  contingent. 
181  Although  understanding  and  reason  operate  on  the 
same  territory  of  experience,  their  laws  are  distinct,  and 
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do  not  intcrtcrc  with  each  other.  The  conceptions  th.it 
are  apphcable  to  nature  have  as  little  inthience  on  the 
law  of  freet'om  as  the  hitter  on  the  former.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  sensible  world  each  realm  is  perpetually 
limiteil  by  the  other,  but  in  their  laws  they  are  (juite 
independent.  The  reason  why  they  do  not  consliiuic 
one  realm  is  that  the  conception  of  nature  has  a  nieaning 
only  in  relation  to  objects  ol  perception  or  jjhenomena, 
not  in  relation  to  things  in  themselves;  while,  on  the 
other  hanil,  the  object  of  freedom  is  intelligible  as  a 
thing  in  itself,  but  cannot  be  given  in  a  perception. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  theoretical  knowledge  of 
either  realm  as  a  thing  in  itself,  or  supersensible  c;  ijv 

The  whole  imlimited  field  of  the  supersensible  thus 
lies  entirely  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  affords  no  solid 
ground,  and  therefore  no  realm,  either  for  understanding 
or  for  reason.  This  fieUl  we  must  indeed  occupy  with 
1S2  ideas  in  the  interest  of  theoretical  as  well  as  of  practical 
reason,  but  we  can  produce  no  other  warrant  for  our 
occui)ation  of  it  than  a  practical  one,  and  so  fiir  as 
theoretical  knowledge  is  concerned  the  supersensible 
therefore  remains  as  far  beyond  our  reach  as  ever. 

IV'tween  the  sensible  realm  of  nature  nnd  the  super- 
sensible realm  of  freedom  a  gulf  is  fixed,  which  is  as 
imjiassable  by  theoretical  reason  as  if  they  formed  two 
separate  worlds.  Vet  it  lies  in  the  very  idea  of  freedom 
to  realize  in  the  world  of  sense  the  end  presented  in  its 
laws,  and  hence  nature,  in  its  formal  aspect  as  conform- 
able to  law,  must  at  least  be  capable  of  harmonizing  with 
that  end.  'I'here  must,  then,  be  a  principle  which  t///i/fs 
the  supersensible  substrate  of  nature  with  the  supersen- 
sible,   that   is   involved    practically    in    the   conception 
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of  freedom.  And  although  that  i)rinciple  docs  not  lead 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  supersensible,  and  hence  has  no 
realm  peculiarly  its  own,  it  yet  enables  the  mind  to  make 
the  transition  from  the  theoretical  to  the  i)ractical  point 
of  view. 

///.   The  Critique  of  J.  Ji^^nient  as  lonncdiiii:;  link  biuvcen 
the  tivo  divisions  of  Philosophy. 

'I'here  are  three  absolutely  irreducible  faculties  of  the 
mind,  namely,  knowledge,  feeling,  and  desire.  The 
laws  which  govern  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  nature 
as  a  phenomenon,  understanding  supplies  in  its  jmre 
a  priori  concejjtions.  The  laws  to  which  desire  must 
conform,  are  prescribed  a  priori  by  reason  in  the  con-  ' 
ception  of  freedom.  Hetween  knowledge  and  desire 
stands  the  feeling  of  ])leasure  or  pain,  just  as  judgment,^  .rAI.— A </^ 
mediates  between  understanding  and  reason.  We  must, 
therefore,  suppose  that  judgment  has  an  a  priori  principle 
of  its  own,  which  is  distinct  from  the  principles  of 
understanding  and  reason.  And  as  pleasure  or  pain  is 
necessarily  associated  with  desire,  either  j)receding  it  as 
in  the  lower  desires  or  following  it  when  desire  is  deter- 
mined by  relation  to  the  moral  law,  we  must  further 
suppose  that  judgment  makes  j)ossible  the  transition 
from  mere  knowledge  or  the  reabn  of  nature  to  the  reahr. 
of  freedom,  as,  in  its  logical  use,  it  makes  [)0ssible  the 
transition  from  understanding  to  reason. 

IV.  Judgment  cs  a  Faculty  of  a  priori  Laics. 

Judgment  in  general  is  the  i.iculty  of  thinking  the  par- 
ticular as  contained  under  the  universal.    If  the  universral. 
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that  is,  the  rule,  principle,  or  law,  is  given,  the  judgment 
which  subsumes  the  particular  under  it  is  determinant. 
But  if  only  the  particular  is  given,  for  which  the  universal 
has  to  be  found,  the  judgment  is  merely  reflective. 
1 86  The  determinant  judgment  subsumes  particulars  under 
the  universal  transcendental  laws  supplied  by  the  under- 
standing, and  has  no  need  to  seek  for  a  law  of  its  own  by 
means  of  which  the  particulars  of  nature  may  be  brought 
under  the  universal.  But  nature  has  many  forms,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  the  universal  trans- 
cendental conceptions,  and  the  former  are  unaffected 
by  the  latter,  which  are  but  the  general  conditions, 
without  which  nature  as  a  sensible  object  would  not 
be  possible  a<-  all.  There  must,  therefore,  be  laws 
for  those  forms  also,  and  such  laws,  as  being  empirical, 
may  be  contingent  so  far  as  ^///-intelligence  is  concerned, 
and  may  yet  be  regarded  as  following  necessarily  from  a 
principle,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  unity  of  the 
multifarious  forms  of  nature,  though  it  is  unknown  to  us. 
The  reflective  judgment,  which  is  compelled  to  ascend 
from  the  particular  to  the  universal,  therefore  requires  a 
principle  of  its  own  ;  and  that  principle  it  cannot  borrow 
from  experience,  because  its  function  is  just  to  unite  all 
empirical  principles  under  higher  ones,  and  so  to  make 
their  systematic  connection  possible. 

The  principle  of  judgment  as  reflective  must  therefore 
be  conceived  as  if  it  were  a  unity  imposed  on  nature  by 
an  intelligence  different  from  ours,  with  a  view  to  the 
reduction  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  to  a  system  of 
particular  laws.  Wo  cannot,  however,  assert  that  there 
actually  is  an  intelligence  of  this  kind,  for  judgment  does 
not  give  a  law  to  nature  but  only  to  itself. 
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187  Now  a  conception  which  contains  the  ground  of  the 
actuality  of  an  object  is  an  end^  and  by  the  agreement  of 
a  thing  with  a  character  which  is  only  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  ends,  we  mean  that  its  form  implies  purpose. 
The  principle  of  judgment,  in  its  relation  to  the  forms  of 
things  which  come  under  empirical  laws  in  general,  is 
thus  the  idea  that  in  all  its  manifold  variety  nature  is 
purposive.  That  is  to  say,  nature  is  conceived  as  if  the 
unity  of  its  manifold  em[)irical  laws  were  due  to  an 
intelligence. 

V.   The  Principle  that  the  Form  of  Nature  implies  Purpose 
is  a  Transcendental  Principle  of  Judgment. 

A  transcendental  jmnciple  of  judgment  is  one  which 
enables  us  to  think  a  priori  the  universal  condition 
without  which  things  could  not  be  objects  of  our  know- 
ledge at  all.  A  metaphysical  principle,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  through  wlrich  v.'c  think  a  prion  the  condition 
without  which  objects,  the  conception  of  which  must  be 
given  empirical'y,  cannot  be  further  determined  a  priori. 
Thus  the  principle,  that  the  changes  of  empirical 
substances  must  have  a  cause,  is  transcendental ;  but  if 
we  say  that  their  changes  n7ust  have  an  external cnw^e,  the 
princii)le  is  metaphysical.  In  the  former  case,  such 
merely  ontological  predicates,  or  pure  conceptions,  as 
substance  are  employed  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  empirical 
conception   of  a  body  as  a  movable  thing  in  space  is 

188  required,  although  when  this  'as  once  been  obtai.ied, 
the  predicate  of  motion  under  the  influence  of  external 
causes  may  be  deduced  quite  a  priori.  Now,  the 
principle  tliat  nature  is  purposive,  is  a  transcendental 
principle.     For  the  conception   of  objects,   so   far  as 
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they  are  thought  as  standing  under  this  principle,  is 
merely  the  pure  conception  of  objects  of  possible 
experiv,nce  in  general,  and  therefore  contains  nothing 
empirical.  But  the  principle  that  actions  are  purposive, 
which  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  the  determination  of  a 
free  will^  is  a  metaphysical  principle,  because  the  concep- 
tion of  desire  must  be  given  empirically.  At  the  same 
time  neither  principle  is  empirical,  but  both  are  a  priori, 
for  the  predicate  may  be  connected  with  the  empirical 
conception  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  judgment 
completely  a  priori,  and  without  any  new  experience. 

The  conception  that  nature  is  purposive  is  a  transcen- 
dental princii)le.  This  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the 
a  priori  maxims  of  judgment  which  are  employed  in 
scientific  inquiries  into  the  specific  laws  of  nature  Such 
maxims  are  continually  applied  as  occasion  demands,  m 
the  shape  of  axioms  of  metaphysical  wisdom  :  "  Nature 
takes  the  shortest  way  {/ex parsimoniae)  ";  "Nature  makes 
no  leaps  {/ex  continui  in  natura)  "  ;  "  Nature  has  many 
laws,  but  few  principle:^  {prinsipia  praeter  necessitatem  non 
sunt  mit/tipiieanda)^^  etc. 

To  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these 
propositions  psychologically,  is  to  go  straight  against 
their  sense.      For  they  do  not  tell  us  what  happens,  that 

189  is,  by  what  rule  our  faculties  operate  or  how  we  actually 
judge,  but  they  prescribe  how  we  should  judge  ;  and  a 
logical  necessity  of  this  sort  is  inexplicable  if  those 
principles  are  merely  empirical.  The  idea  that  nature  is 
pur[)osive,   is   therefore   a  transcendental  principle  and 

__    retpiires  a  transcendental  deduction.  , 

That  which  is  at  once  seen  to  be  necessary  by  the 

.     principles   which   make    experience    possible,    are    the 
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universal  laws,  witliout  which  nature,  as  an  object  of 
sense,  is  not  conceivable  at  all  ;  and  these  laws  rest  on 
the  categories  in  their  application  to  the  formal  a  priori 
conditioiis  of  all  experience  that  we  can  possibly  have. 

In  relation  to  these  laws  judgment  is  determinant,  its 
sole  function  being  to  subsume  particulars  under  the  laws 
given  to  it.  Thus  understanding  says,  that  ever)  change 
has  a  cause,  or  it  lays  down  a  universal  law  of  nature. 
Transcendental  judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  merely 
presents  the  a  priori  condition  on  which  subsumption 
under  the  conception  placed  ])efore  it  by  understanding 
takes  place,  namely,  succession  in  the  determinations  of 
one  and  the  same  thing.  The  law  of  causality  is  therefore 
known  to  be  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  nature 
as  an  object  of  possible  experience.  But  the  objects  of 
empirical  knowledge  are  determined  in  many  other  ways 
than  by  the  formal  condition  of  time  ;  at  any  rate  we 
may  say  a  priori  that  they  are  at  least  capable  of  being 
determined  in  many  other  ways.  Hence  the  specific 
forms  of  nature  may  be  causes,  not  only  in  virtue  of  their 
common  character  as  belonging  to  nature  in  general,  but 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  ;  and  each  species  of  cause 
must  have  its  own  necessary  rule  or  law,  although  the 
nature  and  limits  of  our  knowledge  may  prevent  us  from 
comprehending  the  necessity  of  the  rule.  We  must, 
therefore,  suppose  the  empirical  laws  of  nature  to  be 
possibly  infinitely  various,  and  to  be  for  ^s  contingent  or 
incapable  of  being  known  a  priori.  So  far  as  these 
empirical  laws  are  concerned,  nature,  as  a  possible  unity 
of  experience  or  a  system  of  laws,  must  accordingly  be 
190  regarded  as  contingent.  Yet  we  must  presuppose  and 
assume  such   a  unity,  for  otherw'je   the  thoroughgoing 
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connection  of  empirical  knowledge  in  a  whole  of  experi- 
ence would  be  impossible.  The  universal  laws  of  nature 
no  doubt  enable  us  to  connect  things  in  a  system,  so  far 
as  they  are  viewed  as  belonging  to  nature  in  the  most 
general  sense  of  the  term,  but  not  to  connect  them 
in  their  specific  character  as  particular  modes  of  nature. 
Judgment  must  therefore  assume  a  priori^  as  a  principle 
required  for  its  own  use,  that  what  in  the  empirical  laws 
of  nature  is  from  our  human  point  of  view  contingent,  yet 
involves  a  unity  in  the  connection  of  the  multifarious  laws 
of  nature,  that  are  capable  of  being  experienced,  a  unity 
which  can  certainly  be  thought  although  it  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  us.  Now,  a  unity  which  is  demanded  by 
our  intelligence,  but  which  is  known  as  in  ilself  contingent, 
necessarily  presents  itself  to  us  as  the  idea  that  objects 
are  purposive.  Hence  judgment,  in  relation  to  things 
that  may  stand  und  ^r  empirical  laws  not  yet  discovered, 
is  merely  reflective,  and  is  compelled  to  think  of  nature 
as  in  its  special  laws  purposive  as  regards  our  knowledge, 
a  principle  which  is  expressed  in  such  maxims  of  judg- 
ment as  those  that  were  cited  above.  This  transcen- 
dental conception  of  purpose  in  nature  is  neither  a 
conception  of  nature  nor  of  freedom,  for  it  attributes 
nothing  to  nature  as  an  object,  but  merely  represents 
the  way  in  which  we  must  necessarily  proceed 
in  reflecting  on  natural  objects,  with  a  view  to  a 
thoroughly  connected  experience.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
maxim  or  subjective  principle  of  judgment. 
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193  VI.  The  Feeling  of  Pleasure  connected  with  the  Conception 

that  Nature  is  Purposive. 

The  reduction  of  the  special  laws  of  nature  to  unity  of 
principle  is  an  end  which  understanding  necessarily  seeks 
to  secure,  With  the  attainment  of  that  end  there  arises 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  which  is  determined  by  a  ground  a 
priori  for  everyone,  and  indeed  from  the  mere  adaptation 

194  of  the  object  to  our  faculty  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
covery that  two  or  more  heterogeneous  laws  of  nature 
may  be  combined  in  a  common  principle  gives  rise  to  a 
very  marked  pleasure,  and  often  to  a  feeling  of  wonder 
that  even  familiarity  does  not  destroy. 


195       VI T.   The  ^■Esthetic  Consciousness  of  Purpose  in  Nature. 

The  aesthetic  character  of  an  idea  is  determined  solely 
by  its  relation  to  the  subject;  its  logical  validity  has 
reference  to  the  object  as  capable  of  being  known.  In 
the  apprehension  of  a  sensible  object  both  relations  are 
implied.  In  the  presentation  of  objects  as  outside  of  me, 
their  spacial  quality  is  merely  a  subjective  element  of  my 
perception,  and  they  are  accordingly  thought  of  simply  as 
phenomena.  But  space  is  also  an  integral  element  in  the 
knowledge  of  phenomena.  Sensation,  again,  while  no 
doubt  it  is  a  purely  subjective  element  in  the  perception 
of  objects  as  without  us,  yet  affords  the  matter  {reale)  of 
that  which  is  given  as  existing,  and  hence  it  is  essential 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  objects.  But  the  feeling 
oi pleasure  or  pain,  which  accompanies  our  knowledge  of 
sensible  objects,  does  not  enter  as  an  ingredient  into  know- 
ledge at  all,  for  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of 
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an  object,  though  it  may  be  the  result  of  that  knowledge. 
196  That  an  object  of  perception  should  be  purposive,  is 
therefore  no  property  of  the  object.  Such  an  object  is 
therefore  said  to  display  purpose  only  if  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  is  immediately  connected  with  the  idea  of  it. 
Here  therefore  we  have  the  aesthetic  consciousness  of 

purpose  in  nature When  imagination,  as  the  faculty 

of  <7  priori  perception,  is  found  to  be  in  harmony  with 
understanding,  and  a  feeling  of  pleasure  is  awakened  by  its 
exercise,  the  object  must  be  regarded  as  adapted  to  the 

reflective  judgment The  object  is  then  said  to  be 

beautiful^  and  the  faculty  which  judges  it  to  be  so  is  called 
l^aste. 

The  sensibility  to  pleasure  arising  from  reflection  on 
the  forms  of  things,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  indicates 
not  only  an  adaptation  of  objects  to  reflective  judgment, 
an  adaptation  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  conception 
of  nature  in  the  subject,  but  it  also  implies,  conversely, 
L.L.-^^  an  adaptation  of  the  subject  in  virtue  of  the  conception 
ypu^"*  prr.«v  ^j-  freedom  to  the  form  or  even  formlessness  of  objects. 
\  ce^*^tr '^'^•lience  the  aesthetic  judgment  is  related  to  the  emotion 
rv^C  *&-  <'>*"^^of  the  sublime  as  well  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful. 
'I^Axa.  The  Critique  of  Esthetic  Judgment  has  therefore  two 
fljLjj'^^'Xx  "^i^ii'^  divisions.  :  -;f 


198 


VIII.  Logical  Idea  of  Purpose  in  Nature. 

An  object  of  experience  may  be  viewed  as  purposive 
only  relatively  to  the  subject  that  is  conscious  of  it,  in 
other  words,  the  idea  that  it  is  purposive  may  rest  upon 
the  mere  harmony  of  the  form  of  the  object  with  our 
faculty  of  knowledge,  a  form  which  is  directly  apprehended 
without  the  intermediation  of  any  conception.     But  the 
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object  may  also  be  regarded  as  in  itself  purposive,  if 
;:  the  form  of  the  thing,  as  given  in  a  conception  which 
precedes  it  and  is  its  condition,  agrees  with  the  possi- 
199  bility  of  the  thing  itself.  The  former  rests  upon  the 
pleasure  immediately  felt  in  mere  reflection  upon  the 
form  of  an  object ;  the  latter  requires  us  to  have  a 
definite  knowledge  of  an  object  through  a  conception ; 
and  as  this  knowledge  is  quite  independent  of  any  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  object,  it  pre 
supposes  a  judgment  of  understanding.  If  the  conception 
of  an  object  is  given,  the  work  of  judgment  lies  in  the 
presentation  {exhibitid)  of  a  perception  corresponding  to 
it.  And  we  may  either,  as  in  art,  endeavour  to  realize  in 
perception  a  conception  set  up  by  our  own  imagination 
as  an  end,  or  we  may  make  use  of  our  conception  of  an 
end  in  judging  of  certain  natural  objects,  as,  for  instance, 
in  judging  of  organized  bodies.  In  the  latter  case,  not 
merely  the  form  of  the  thing  implies  purpose,  but  the 
thing  itself  as  a  product  is  regarded  as  a  natural  'ind. 
Now,  although  the  subjective  consciousness  of  purpose 
does  not  imply  any  conception  of  an  object,  we  may  still, 
by  analogy  with  the  conception  of  an  end,  attribute  to 
nature  as  it  were  a  regard  for  our  faculty  of  knowledge ; 
hence  we  may  look  upon  natural  beauty  as  the  presentation 
of  the  conception  of  a  formal  or  subjective  purpose,  and 
we  may  regard  natural  end  as  the  presentation  of  the  con- 
ception of  a  real  or  objective  purpose.  The  former  is 
the  object  of  cesthetic  judgment  or  Taste,  the  latter  is  the 
object  of  certain  logical  judgments,  which  ..nderstanding 
and  reason  make  by  means  of  conceptions.  The  Critique 
of  Judgment  has  accordingly  two  parts,  dealing  respec- 
tively with  ^jM^//V  judgment  and  /^/?^/«?i,7W  judgment. 
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201  /X.   Connection  of  Understanding  and  Reason  through 

Judgment. 

Understanding  prescribes  i\iQ  a  priori  \?i\\s  which  make 
experience  or  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  nature  as  an 
object  of  sense  possible.  Reason  prescribes  the  a  priori 
laws  of  freedom,  and  being  itself  a  supersensible  cause  in 
the  subject,  it  gives  rise  to  an  unconditionally  practical 
knowledge.  The  realm  of  nature,  which  is  under  the  laws 
of  understanding,  and  the  realm  of  freedom  which  con- 
forms to  the  laws  of  reason,  are  entirely  removed  from  all 
mutual  influence  by  the  great  gulf  which  sunders  the  super- 
sensible from  the  phenomenal  world.  The  idea  of  free- 
dom adds  nothing  to  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  nature, 
nor  does  the  conception  of  nature  affect  the  prar  il  laws 
of  freedom.     So   far,  therefore,  there  is  no  bility 

of  throwing  a  bridge  from  the  one  realm  to  the  other. 
But  while  it  belongs  to  the  very  idea  of  a  free  cause  to  be 
independent  of  nature,  and  while  the  sensible  cannot 
determine  that  which  in  the  subject  is  supersensible ;  yet 
the  converse  is  not  impossible  in  a  certain  sense,  and  in 
fact  is  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  a  free  cause,  the 

202  effect  of  which  ought  to  be  an  event  in  the  world.  The 
word  cauu,  when  applied  to  the  supersensible,  signifies 
merely  the  ground  which  determines  the  causality  of 
things  to  an  effect  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature ; 
and  while  the  possibility  of  causality  in  this  sense  cannot 
be  understood,  it  can  be  conclusively  shown  that  it  is  not 
selfcontradictory,  as  some  have  maintained  it  to  be. 
The  effect  of  freedom  is  the  ultimate  end  which  ought  to 
exist  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  sense,  t^nd  the 

"     condition   of  its  possible  realization  is  presupposed  as 
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^n"y  of  the  practical  ,,    ^      '  ~"*"°"'  ^"'lepend. 
purpose  ,•„  nature  a  co""  "  "■'"  '"^  ^°"-P'-n  of 

fro-  the  conceptlo^  of "  onr    •'  '""''"^  '"^  '^--"o" 
"on  Of  an  uiti  Jate  "nd  ''  '°  '''"  '<>  "'^  ^oncep- 

n-ui;:  icth™!™  ?  "^^^""•-  ''^'•- -  .0 

™on,  and  at  the  same  ,°""  ""''^"^  ^  P'-^-om- 
'"bstrate  of  nature  Thf,  "°'"''  '°  "  ^"Persensible 
""•^  substrate  quiie  unj-t""""!'  ''"^^  "'^  "«"-  of 
™eans  of  its  ^  ^,^, .      .„^.  f^'"'.    J^".  J-dgment,   by 

-3  according  ,o  possible  par  icu 'a    ,         r""'""^  "^'"- 
sensible  substrate    both  "'''  ''""^^  "'^  «"Per- 

"'-g'-.  its  practict  ll:^^'"'^"^^^     «—.  again. 

-'d  thus  judgment  enabC::,o  ir':r '  ""'"-"''^^  '''• 

'"e  -a,m  of  nature  ,o  that  of  ^dl    "  '"""'°"  '"™'" 

-«.//».•..  principle    ofZ  ";j"^'-<^'"S  contains  the 
to  daire.      The  rn„..  .■  '      '''"°"  "'ose  relative 

p-pose  in  ::,r;:t:  rr  -^^  ^•"''=--  ^^ 

n«ure,  but  it  is  merelv  i  „    ?   •  'conceptions    of 

'<-  The  .sthS^;;!ir  ""■"'■'"=  °^  ""- 
certain  objects  of  nature  or  art  ^L  ^T""'^  *"■"' 
">at  principle  being  applied  La  "'"  '"'  °"'^°'^  °f 
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the  suscoptiljility  of  the  luind  for  the  moral  forliiiLj,  makos 
the  oonecption  o(  purpose  in  nature  llie  fit  ( onneetiuf^; 
link  between  the  eoneeption  of  nature  antl  tlie  idea  of 
freedom  as  manifested  in  its  eflccts,  inasmurli  as  these 
imply  the  sensibility  of  the  mind  to  moral  feeling. 

The  following  table  exhibits  all  the  higher  factilties  in 
their  svstematie  eonne("tion  :  - 


204       i-'acuhics  (<f  the  Mind. 
Ktu>wlcdj;c. 
Fooling  of  IMoasuro  or 
Desire. 

.7  priori  Principles. 
Subordination  to  l.aw. 
Purpose. 
UUiniate  l-aul 


Kacullics  of  Kiu)wlcdgc. 
I  Understanding. 
Viin.        |udj;niont. 
Kcason. 

Appliralion  to 
Nature. 
Art. 
l""recdoni. 


ii. 


\ 
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_^74  Section  I.     Analytic  of  TcUolo:^ical J ini\:,mcnt. 

6  J.    h' or  mat  Object  ivc  Purf^ose. 

('iKt)MKiun.'Ai.  l"iL!;iircs  <liM\vn  011  .1  iiriiHi|)lc  often  show  ;i 
rcin.irk.ihic  objective  .Kiiiplatioii  to  liie  |)Mi|)()se  for  which 
tliey  are  i-inphiyci,  nanu-ly,  the  sohition  of  several 
problems  by  a  single  method,  or  of  one  i>rol)lem  Id  an 
infinite  variety  of  ways.  The  adaptiition  is  here  evi(Untly 
objective  and  intellectual,  not  subjective  and  ;vstheti<'. 
Ikit,  althou,ii;h  such  fij^Mircs  are  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view,  namely,  the  production  of  a  variety  of  geometrical 
forms,  they  are  re,%Mrded  as  possible  independently  of  the 
particular  use  made  of  them,  and  hence  their  adaptation 
to  that  end  is  not  the  condition  of  their  very  existence  in 

.^6  thought This  intellectual  adaptation  to  an  end  is 

therefore  no  doubt  objective,  and  not  like  lusthctic 
adaptation  subjective ;  but  it  is  not  real,  but  merely 
formal.  It  can  be  conceivcil  as  adaptation  in  general 
without  the  conceptio'i  of  end  being  presujjposed,  and 
hence  it  is  not  an  instance  of  teleology. 

It  is  (juite  different  when  a  number  of  things  arc  pre- 
sented as  without  me  and  enclosed  within  well-defined 
limits,  as,  for  example,  trees,  flowers,  and  walks  disposed 
in  regular  order  in  a  garden ;  for  these  are  actually  existing 
things  which  must  be  known  empirically,  and  not  merely 


!^   li' 
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an  ideu  of  my  own  which  is  determined  a  priori  according 
to  a  principle.  The  adai)tation  in  this  case  is  empirical 
or  rcaly  and  presupposes  the  conception  of  an  end. 

378  63.  Relative  as  contraiti'd  with  Internal  I'lirpose. 

Experience  leads  our  judgment  to  the  conception  of  an 
objective  material  purpose,  that  is,  to  the  conception  of 

379  an  end  in  nature,  only  if  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  presuppose  the  activity  of  a  cause  that  is  determined 
to  action  by  conceptions  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
existence  of  a  given  effect.  This  may  occur  either  when 
the  effect  is  regarded  as  itself  a  product  of  art,  or  when 
it  is  regarded  merely  as  material  for  the  art  of  other 
possible  natural  beings  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  either  an 
end,  or  a  means  for  the  ends  of  other  causes.  Purpose 
in  the  latter  case  is  called  utility  in  relation  to  man, 
advantage  when  we  are  speaking  of  other  creatures,  and 
is  merely  relative ;  while  purpose  in  the  former  case  is  an 
internal  purpose  exliil)ited  in  a  natural  being. 

A  sandy  soil  is  most  advantageous  for  the  growth  of 
pine  trees.  Now,  when  the  sea  withdrew  from  the  land 
on  our  northern  shores,  it  left  beiiind  it  large  tracts  of 
280  sand,  on  whi'  h  pine  forests  have  grown  uj).  Shall  we 
then  say  that  the  original  deposit  of  these  tracts  of  sand 
is  evidence  of  an  end  of  nature,  simply  because  it  is  of 
advantage  to  pine  trees  ?  Manifestly  if  this  is  an  end  of 
nature,  the  sard  alio  must  be  regarded  as  a  relative  end, 
for  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  sea  was  a  means.  So  also 
if  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  etc.,  are  to  exist,  grass  must  cover 

the  earth The  objective  [)urpose  here  supposed 

is  therefore  not  exhibited  by  things  themselves,  but  is 
merely  relative  or  contingent 
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3<Si  From  this  it  is  quite  plain,  that  purpose  can  be 
regarded  as  an  external  natural  end,  only  on  condition 
that  the  existence  of  that  for  which  something  else  is 
immediately  or  remotely  advantageous,  is  in  itself  an  end 
of  nature.  But  this  can  never  appear  from  a  mere  con- 
templation of  nature,  and  therefore  relative  purpose, 
although  it  points  hypothetically  to  natural  ends,  does 
not  of  itself  justify  an  a])solute  teleologicai  judgment. 

382     64.   The  Properties  0/  T/iiir^s  ivhieh  arc  Natural  Ends. 

To  see  that  a  thing  is  really  a  natural  end,  or  cannot 
be  explained  in  a  mechanical  way,  its  form  must  be 
incapable  of  explanation  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature 
that  are  known  and  applied  by  the  understanding  to 
objects  of  sense;  ni  other  words,  it  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  cannot  be  known  in  experience  even  as  an 
effect,  except  on  presupposition  of  conceptions  of  reason. 
.Simply  to  know  what  are  the  conditions  re(iuired  for  the 
production  of  such  a  natural  object,  reason  must  per- 
ceive its  form  to  be  necessary.  Now,  the  very  fact 
that  in  the  present  case  the  form  of  the  object  is  not 
necessary  but  accidental,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature  are  concerned,  is  itself  a  ground  for  regarding  that 
form  as  possible  only  through  reason.  And  as  reason  or 
will  is  the  faculty  of  acting  from  ends,  an  object  which 
is  regarded  as  possible  only  through  reason  nuist  be 
conceived  as  an  end. 
iS^  To  know  a  thing,  however,  not  only  as  an  end,  but  as 
a  natural  enn\  more  than  this  is  ret|uircd.  A  thing  exists 
as  a  natural  end  only  if  It  is,  ni  a  double  sense,  its 
incn  cause  and  its  (nc>n  effect.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
an  example.     In  the  first  place,  a  tree  produces  another 
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tree  according  to  a  well-known  natural  law.  The  tree  so 
l)roduced  is  of  the  same  species  ;  hence  a  tree,  being 
continually  self-produced,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  its  own 
effect,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  own  cause,  and  by  such 
continual  self-production  it  perpetuates  itself  as  a  species. 
In  the  second  place,  a  tree  is  self-productive,  even  as 
an  individual.  This  no  doubt  is  what  we  call  growth, 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  growth  is  (juite  different 
from  any  mere  increase  in  size  according  to  mechanical 
laws.  The  matter  which  the  iree  incorporates,  it  pre- 
viously works  up  into  a  specifically  peculiar  (quality, 
which  is  not  due  to  any  natural  mechanism  outside  of  it ; 
and  thus  it  develops  itself  by  means  of  a  material,  which, 
as  assimilated,  is  its  own  product.  No  doubt  the  tree,  so 
far  as  the  constituents  obtained  from  external  nature  are 
concerned,  must  be  regarded  as  an  educt ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  displays  a  power  of  sei)arating,  recombining 
and  shaping  this  raw  material,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
384  reach  of  human  art.  In  the  third  i)lace,  each  part  of  the 
tree  is  self-productive,  so  that  the  preservation  of  one  part 
is  dependent  on  the  preservation  of  all  the  rest.  A  bud 
inoculated  on  the  twig  of  another  tree  produces  a  plant 
of  its  own  kind,  and  so  also  a  scion  engrafted  on  a  foreign 
stem.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  each  twig  or  leaf  of  the 
same  tree  as  engrafted  or  inoculated  on  it,  or  as  an  inde- 
pendent tree,  externally  attached  to  another  and  parasiti- 
cally  nourished  by  it.  And  while  tlie  leaves  are  a 
product  of  the  tree,  the  tree  is  in  turn  dependent  for 
its  growth  upon  their  eflect  on  the  stem,  for  if  it  is 
repeatedly  denuded  of  its  leaves  it  dies. 
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65.   Things  7uhich  arc  Natural  Ends  arc  Organized 

Beings. 

Causal   connection  as  thought  by  the  understanding 
always    constitutes   a   regressive    series   of  causes   and 

3^5  effects This   sort  of  cau.->al   connection  we  call 

that  of  efficient  causes  {nexus  ejfcctivus).  But  another 
kind  of  causal  connection  is  conceivable,  which  rests 
upon  the  conception  of  ends.  Here  the  series,  if  it  can 
be  called  a  series,  may  be  taken  either  backwards  or 
forwards,  and  hence  that  which  has  been  named  effect  is 
with  equal  propriety  termed  the  cause  of  that  of  which 

it  is  the  effect Such  a  causal  connection  we  name 

that  of  final  cause  {nexus  finalis). 

For  a  thing  to  l>e  a  natural  end,  in  the  first  place,  its 
parts  must  be  possible  only  in  relation  to  the  whole.  As 
an  end  the  tiling  itself  is  comprehended  under  a 
conception  or  idea,  which  must  determine  « //"/m  all 
that  is  to  be  contained  in  it.  This,  however,  does  not 
distinguish  a  natural  product  from  an  artificial  product, 
in  which  the  cause  is  an  intelligent  being,  distinct  from 
the  material  parts  that  are  brought  together  and  combined 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  a  whole  that  is  possible 
only  by  means  of  them. 

Hence,  in  the  second  place,  a  natural  i)roduct  must 
in  itself  or  in  its  inner  possibility  imply  relation  to  an 
end  ;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  possible  as  a  natural  end 
irrespective  of  any  intelligent  cause  external  to  it. 
Accordingly,  the  parts  of  such  a  natural  product,  which 
combine  in  the  unity  of  a  whole,  must  be  reciprocally 
cause  and  effect  of  each  other's  form.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  idea  of  tiie  whole  determine  conversely  the  form 
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and  combination  of  all  the  parts,  not  indeed  as  cause — 
for  then  we  should  have  an  artificial  product — but  as  the 
ground  on  which  the  thing  is  known,  by  the  subject 
judging  of  it,  in  the  systematic  unity  of  the  form  and  the 
combination  of  all  its  parts. 

386  A  body  is  therefore  a  natural  end,  only  if  all  its 
parts  nuitually  depend  upon  each  other  both  as  to  their 
form  and  their  combination,  and  are  thus  themselves  the 
cause  of  the  whole  ;  while,  conversely,  the  idea  of  the 
whole  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  body  in 
accordance  with  a  principle.  In  such  a  body,  accordingly, 
the  conjunction  of  ffficicut  causes  is  at  the  same  time 
regarded  as  an  effect  throui;1i  final  causes. 

In  a  natural  product,  each  part  not  only  exists  by  means 
of  the  other  parts,  but  is  conceived  as  existing  Jbr  the 
saArof  the  others  and  of  the  whole,  that  is,  as  an  instrument 
or  organ  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  its  parts  are  all  organs 
reciprocally  producing  one  another,  which  is  never  the 
case  with  artificial  instruments.  Only  a  product  of  this 
kind  is  called  a  natural  end,  and  it  receives  this  name 
just  because  it  is  an  organized  and  self-organi/.ing  being. 

388  Organized  beings  are  the  only  things  in  nature  which, 
in  themselves  and  ai^arl  altogether  from  their  relation  to 
other  things,  can  be  conceived  to  exist  only  as  ends. 
The  concejUion  of  an  en  it  of  nature,  :if,  distinguished  from 
a  /practical  end,  first  obtains  objective  reality  from  a 
consideration  of  such  beings;  and  apart  from  them,  the 
telcological  consideration  of  nature  as  a  special  principle 
of  judgment  would  have  no  justification  whatever. 
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66.   The  Priiuiple  by  ivhich  Organized  Beings  are  judged 
to  be  internally  purf^osive. 

'I'he  [)rinci|)le  that  is  ajjplied  when  a  thing  is  judged 
to  be  internally  i)Ui|)osive,  a  |)rin<:ij)le  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  definition,  is  this  :  An  organized  product  of 
nature  is  one  in  7ohich  all  the  parts  arc  reciprocally  end 
and  means.  Nothing  in  an  organized  being  is  useless,  or 
without  purpose,  and  nothing  in  it  can  be  ascribed  to 
blind  natural  mechanism. 

This  principle  finds  its  occasion  in  the  methodical 
observation  of  experience,  but,  as  it  aftirms  the  idea  of 
purpose  to  be  of  universal  necessity,  it  cannot  be  derived 
from  experience,  but  must  be  a  priori.  At  the  same  time, 
as  ends  exist  only  as  an  idea  in  the  judging  subject,  not 

389  in  any  efiicient  cause,  it  is  merely  a  regulative  i)rinci[)lc, 
or  a  maxim,  forjudging  of  the  internal  purpose  exhibited 
in  organized  beings. 

390  67.    The  Teleologieal  Judgment  in  regard  to  Nature  as  a 

System  of  Ends. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  external  purpose  does  not 
justify  us  in  saying  that  things  can  be  known  to  exist  only 
as  ends  of  nature,  or  in  emphjying  tiie  jirinciple  of  final 
cause  to  account  for  the  purpose  which  may  seem  to  be 

implied  in  their  effects Now,  if  there  is  no  reason 

for  regarding  a  thing  as  in  itself  end,  the  external  relation 
can  be  only  hyi)otheticalIy  judged  to  imply  j  irpose. 

To  regard  a  thing  as  a  natural  end  on  accoimt  of  its 
internal  form,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  holding  the 
existence  of  that  thing  to  be  an  end  of  nature.  The 
latter  assertion  is  justifiable  only  if  it  can  be  shown,  not 
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merely  that  we  have  the  conception  of  a  possible  end, 
but  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  end  (scopus) 
of  nature.  But  this  requires  the  relation  of  such  know- 
391  ledge  to  something  which  is  supersensible  and  far 
transcends  all  our  teleological  knowledge  of  nature,  for 
the  end  of  nature  must  be  sought  beyond  nature.  The 
internal  form  of  a  simple  blade  of  grass  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  for  our  human  faculty  of  judgment  its  origin  is 
possible  only  according  to  the  rule  of  ends.  But  if  we 
change  our  point  of  view,  and  look  merely  at  its  external 
adaptation  for  the  use  of  other  natural  beings,  we  get  no 
categorical  end,  but,  finding  always  a  new  condition  of 
such  adaptation,  we  are  led  to  the  idea  of  the  un- 
conditioned existence  of  a  thing  as  ultimate  end,  and  so 
entirely  beyond  the  physico-teleological  consideration  of 
the  world.  So  conceived  the  thing  is  not  even  a  natural 
end,  for  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  natural  product. 

Only  organized  matter,  as  in  its  specific  form  a  jircduct 
of  nature,  necessarily  demands  the  application  of  the 
conception  of  natural  end.  But  this  conception,  when 
once  obtained,  necessarily  leads  to  the  idea  of  the  whole 
of  nature  as  a  system  of  ends,  and  to  this  idea  all  natural 
mechanism  must  be  subordinated  in  accordance  with 
principles  of  reason. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  is  not  a  principle  of  the 
determinant,  but  only  of  the  reflective  judgment;  that  it 
is  regulative  and  not  constitutive  ;  and  that  it  supplies  us 
with  a  guiding  conception,  by  means  of  which  natural 
objects  already  determined  may  be  considered  according 
to  a  new  law  and  order,  and  our  knowledge  of  them 
extended  by  means  of  the  principle  of  final  cause.  But 
this  principle  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  principle  of 
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mechanical  causality  already  applied  to  them,  nor  does 

392  it  entitle  us  to  regard  anything  whatever  as  a  purposive 
end  of  nature. 

After  the  teleological  judgment  by  natural  ends  as 
applied  to  organized  beings  has  brought  us  to  the  idea  of 
a  great  system  of  ends  of  nature,  even  the  beauty  of 
nature,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  nature  with  the  free  play 
of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  in  apprehending  and 
judging  of  its  appearance,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 

393  objective  purpose  exhibited  by  nature  in  a  systematic 
whole  of  which  man  is  a  member. 


397  Seel  ion  II. — Dialectic  of  Teleological  Judgment. 

70.  Antinomy  of  Judgment. 

398  In  dealing  with  nature  as  a  totality  of  sensible  objects, 
reason  may  either  take  its  stand  upon  the  o  priori  laws 
prescribed  to  nature  by  understanding,  or  upon  laws 
which  are  capable  of  indefinite  addition  as  experience  is 
gradually  extended.  In  applying  the  former  sort  of 
laws,  that  is,  the  universal  laws  of  material  nature,  judg- 
ment needs  no  special  principle  of  reflection;  for  an 
objective  principle  is  given  to  it  by  understanding,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  merely  determinant.  But  so  multifarious 
and  diverii-u  are  the  particular  laws  which  have  to  be 
learned  from  experience,  that  judgment  must  here  supply 
its  own  principle,  if  it  is  to  conduct  its  investigations  into 
the  phenomena  of  nature  in  an  orderly  way.  Without 
such  a  guiding-thread  there  is  not  the  least  hope  that 
our  empirical  knowledge  may  form  a  thoroughly  con- 
nected and  orderly  system,  and  may  reduce  the  empirical 
laws  of  nature  to  unity.     Now,  in  a  contingent  unity  of 
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this  kind  it  may  very  well  happen,  that  judgment  in  its 
reflection  proceeds  from  either  of  those  principles.  It 
may  simply  apply  the  a  priori  laws  of  understanding,  or 
it  may  start  from  the  special  principle,  by  means  of  which 
reason,  on  occasion  of  particular  experiences,  seeks  to 
399  form  a  judgment  upon  corporeal  nature  and  its  laws. 
Hence  it  comes,  that  these  two  maxims  seem  to  be 
mutually  exclusive,  and  that  a  dialectic  arises  which 
leads  judgment  into  error  in  its  application  of  the 
principle  of  reflection. 

The  y^TJ-/  maxim  of  judgment  is  the  position:  All 
production  of  material  things  and  the  forms  of  material 
things  must  be  judged  to  !;  ^  possible  according  to  purely 
mechanical  laws. 

The  second  maxim  is  the  counterposition  :  Some  products 
of  material  nature  cannot  be  judged  to  be  possible 
according  to  purely  mechanical  laws,  but  require  quite  a 
different  law  of  causality,  namely,  that  of  final  cause. 

Now,  if  these  regulative  principles  in  the  investigation 
of  nature  are  converted  into  constitutive  principles,  which 
are  supposed  to  determine  the  possibility  of  objects  them- 
selves, they  will  run  thus  : 

Position  :  All  production  of  material  things  is  possible 
according  to  purely  mechanical  laws. 

Counterposition  :  Some  production  of  material  things  is 
not  possible  according  to  purely  mechanical  laws. 

If  we  take  the  last  pair  of  propositions  as  objective 
principles  of  the  determinant  judgment,  each  is  contra- 
dictory of  the  other,  and  hence  one  of  them  must  be 
false.  We  shall  then  no  doubt  have  an  antinomy, 
but  it  will  be  an  antinomy  not  of  judgment  but  of 
reason.      Reason,  however,  can  prove  neither  the  one 
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proposition  nor  the  other,  for  there  can  be  no  a  priori 
principle  which  determines  the  possibility  of  things  so 
far  as  the  purely  empirical  laws  of  nature  are  concerned. 
The  first  two  propositions,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
are  regarded  simply  as  maxims  of  reflective  judgment, 
are  not  really  contradictory.  For,  to  say  that  all  events 
in  the  material  world,  and,  therefore,  all  the  forms  which 
are  products  of  nature,  must  h^i  judged  to  be  possible  on 
purely  mechanical  laws,  is  not  to  say  that  tJicy  are  possible 
in  this  way  alone^  or  apart  from  any  other  sort  of  causality. 
All  that  is  implied  is,  tliat  we  ought  in  all  cases  reflectively 
to  judge  them  by  the  principle  of  natural  mechanism,  and 
to  make  this  principle  the  foundation  of  all  our  investiga- 
tions, and  apply  it  as  far  as  we  can,  since  without  it  there 
can,  properly  speaking,  be  no  knowledge  of  nature  at  all. 
But  this  in  no  way  prevents  us,  if  occasion  is  given 
400  for  it,  from  following  the  guiding-thread  of  the  second 
principle  in  our  reflection  upon  certain  natural  forms,  and 
even  by  instigation  of  these  upon  the  whole  of  nature, 
the  principle,  namely,  of  final  cause,  which  is  ciuite 
distinct  from  that  employed  in  the  explanation  of  natural 
mechanism.  The  value  of  reflection  of  the  kind  indicated 
in  the  first  maxim  is  not  in  any  way  denied,  but  on  the 
contrary  we  are  told  to  follow  it  as  far  as  we  can.  Nor  is 
it  said,  that  those  forms  are  not  possible  at  all  on  the 
principle  of  natural  mechanism  :  all  that  is  said  is,  that 
by  following  this  path  human  reason  will  never  be  able  to 
discover  any  ground  of  the  specific  character  of  natural 
ends,  although  it  will  certainly  gain  increased  knowledge 
of  natural  laws.  Thus  it  is  left  undetermined,  whether 
in  the  inner  ground  of  nature,  which  to  us  is  unknown, 
conjunction  by  physical  mechanism  and  conjunction  by 
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ends  may  not  themselves  be  connected  together  in  the 
same  thing  by  one  principle.  We  must  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  our  reason  is  not  in  a  position  to  unite  the  two 
principles,  and  that  it  is  not  the  determinant  but  the 
reflective  judgment  which  compels  us  to  explain  the 
possibility  of  certain  forms  of  nature  by  means  of  a 
different  principle  from  that  of  natural  mechanism. 

413  76.  Remark. 

Without  conceptions  of  understanding,  for  which  an 
objective  reality  must  be  presented,  theoretical  reason 
can  make  no  objective  or  synthetical  judgments.      In 

414  itself  it  contains  no  constitutive  principle  whatever,  but 

merely  regulative  principles Now  the  very  nature 

of  our  intelligence  compels  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
possible  and  the  actual.  Such  a  distinction  would  not 
be  made,  did  not  our  knowledge  involve  the  exercise  of 
two  heterogeneous  faculties, — understanding  for  concep- 
tions and  sensible  perception  for  objects  corresponding 
to  conceptions.      Wert    Dur  intelligence   perceptive,  its 

objects  would  always  be  actual The  distinction 

of  things  into  possible  and  actual  is  therefore  a  subjective 
distinction,  which  is  valid  for  human  reason  merely 
because   we   can   always   think   something   that   has  no 

415  re-ility,  or  suppose  something  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
ception to  be  given  as  an  object.  That  possible  things 
may  not  be  actual,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  actuality 
cannot  be  deduced  from  possibility,  is  certainly  true 
when  we  are  speaking  of  human  reason,  though  it  does 
not  follow  that  such  a  distinction  applies  to  things  them- 
selves. That  it  has  no  such  application  is  indeed  plain 
from  the  irrepressible  tendency  of  reason  to  suppose  some 
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unconditionally  necessary  existence,  or  original  ground, 
in  which  the  distinction  of  possible  and  actual  no  longer 
holds  good. 

The  conception  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being  is 
thus  an  indispensable  idea  of  reason,  but  it  is  an  idea 
which  remains  for  human  intelligence  a  problem  that  it 
cannot  solve.  It  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
faculties  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  it  does  not  hold 
true  objectively  but  merely  subjectively.  We  cannot  say 
that  such  an  idea  is  essential  to  every  intelligence,  for  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  in  all  thinking  beings  there 
are  two  conditions  of  knowledge,  so  different  in  their 
nature  as  thought  and  perception,  and  therefore  we  have 
no  right  to  suppose  that  in  all  thinking  beings  the 
conditions  of  possibility  and  actuality  are  different.  An 
intelligence  for  whom  this  distinction  did  not  exist,  might 
say  :  All  objects  that  I  know<7/'<?,  that  is,  exist;  and  such 
a  being  could  never  suppose  some  objects  to  be  possible 
that  have  no  existence,  and  therefore  to  be  contingent 
when  they  do  exist,  nor  could  it,  in  contrast  to  those 
objects,  think  of  others  as  necessary. 
416  Just  as  theoretical  reason  must  assume  as  an  idea  the 
unconditioned  necessity  of  the  original  ground  of  nature, 
so  practical  reason  presupposes  its  own  unconditioned 
causality,  or  freedom,  which  is  implied  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  moral  commands.  Here  the  objective 
necessity  of  an  act,  as  being  a  duty,  is  opposed  to  the 
necessity  which  it  would  have  as  an  event,  if  its  ground 
lay  in  nature  and  not  in  freedom,  that  is,  in  the  causality 
of  reason.  The  morally  necessary  act  is  regarded  as 
physically  quite  contingent,  since  that  which  ought 
necessarily  to  take  place,  often  does  not  take  place.     It 
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is  cviilcntly  owing  lv>  ihc  sijIiJim  (ivo  fonslilnlion  ol  out 
pVArtir.i!  IhcviUy,  llial  iriuial  laws  must  i)e  ropicsciucd  an 
comni.uuls,  .uul  the  arts  ronloinuiig  to  (hem  oh  duliew 
and  lh;U  voason  oxprossos  this  necessity  not  in  the  lonn 
that  sonuMhit»g   ;.v  or  happens.  Imii    \\\  the  lorni  l!inl   i( 
t%(^Af  fo  /v*.     This  wouM   noi   |)c  iho   <;»f<c  were  reason 
roi\sidored   as  a  <a\ise  whu  h   arts  (p'ite  nxlopendenlly 
Ol    sonsibilitx,  thai   is,    indopcnvlently   ol   the  subjertivc 
eoi\dilion  oi  Us  appht  ation   to   objeets  oi    nalure,  and 
thcrctore   as   a   eansc   in    a«»    inteUigihIe   worM    that   is 
completely  in  aeeonlanee  with  nioral  laws.      I'or  in  sin  h 
a  world  there  wonld  be  no  distinction  between  being  ami 
de,ing,  between  a  praelieal  law  o\  that  whirh  is  possible 
ihrov.gh    us,   antl    tiu^    lluorelieal    law    ol  that   whii  h   is 
aetnal   through   us.       A   purely  intelligible  wt)rld,   then, 
wonld    be    one    in    whieh     whatever    is    possibK'    is   at 
the  sanuMimc  aetuaU  jusi  beeause  it  is  good.     lUil  even 
iWedoni.  whieh  is  the  tormal  «  ondition  ol"  an  intelligible 
worhl,  is  tor  us  a  trans*  et\denl  eoneeplion,  and  is  theielore 
inea)>able  ol"  serving  as  a  eiMistitutive  prineiple  tor  deter* 
mining  an  objeet  and  its  obje*  live  reality.     Net,  although 
our  nature  is  partly  sensuvnis,  Ireedoni.  in  so  I'ar  as  it 
involves  the  idea  o(  eotUormily  to  reason,  is  lor  us,  and 
417  all  other  rational  beings  that  have  a  eonnet  tion  with  the 
work!  ol"  sense,  a  \mivei"sal  nxuAtfitr  /<nft,i/'/r.    This  prin 
ciple  does  not  objeetively  determine  the  nature  o(  free- 
don\.  but  it  commands  everyone  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  o\'  treevlom,  and  that  as  absolutely  as  if  it 
were  a  constitutive  principle. 

I^t  us  see  the  bearing  of  these  consiilerations  on  the 
topic  immeiiiately  in  hand.  Between  natural  mechanism 
and  the  technic  of  nature,  that  is.  its  tcleologieal  connee- 
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tioti.  lluMo  would  lie  lur  lis  no  tlinliiw  lion,  were  il  not  lli;il 
out  iiii('iiifnMutMH  c oinpcllrd  by  itN  vcryiinlni'  loadvaiKc 
liom  the  uiuvrrs.'d  to  Hie  |i,uiirnliir.  'I'lirrp  <*fl.n,  tlicre- 
\\m\  !»('  no  knowlcilgc  ol  llif  ;id;i|it,ilion  ol  llic  |iar(irnl{ir 
loan  (-nd.  and  rttnHcMpu'nlly  no  clclcnninanf  jndmiuMitB, 
unless  judgnuMil  has  a  universal  law  under  wliic  li  it  may 
subsume  the  parliftdar.  Now.  the  |i;nli(  iilar,  as  HU<:h,  Iuih 
a  rerl;un  «  oiuinj^enry  widi  respci  t  to  iIm"  universal  ;  and 
ycl  reason  drniands  eonlornjity  with  law  in  llu'  reduction 
til"  particular  laws  of  nature*  to  luuly.  ('ounainity  with 
l.iw  in  die  <  ase  ol  the  «<»niinKent  is  called  purpose, 
and  lioiu  such  a  universal,  parlieuiar  laws,  so  far  as 
they  uuplv  a  (<)ntin/;enl  element,  <aniu)t  he  derived  tr 
/*/fi>n'.  I  leiu  (•  the  eoneeption  Ihil  natural  produc  Is  arc 
purposive,  necessary  jis  il  is  lor  otir  jiid^^menl,  does  not 
enaltle  us  to  detetiuine  the  oltjcc  Is  themselves.  It  is  a 
sul)ic(  live  (M  regulative  principle  ol  reason,  alt!ioiij.;h  lor 
/lun,  tn  /tt(ii;/H(nf  il  has  the  same  validity  as  if  il  were  an 
ohjeelivc  or  « t)nslilulivc  principle. 
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77.    7Vi('  cono'f^tion  of  NatumI  l.nd  as  due  to  t/ic  /firtt/idr 
duinutcr  of  our  Intcllii^cnce. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  ol  even  our  hif^hcr 
laeully  of  knowledge  which  it  is  very  natural  to  transfer 
as  objective  predicates  to  things.  Hut  they  really  belong 
only  to  ideas,  for  no  [mssible  object  of  experience  can  be 
presented  which  corresponds  to  them.  This  holds  good 
418  even  of  the  conception  of  a  natural  end,  which  as  a 
predicate  can  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  idea.  IJut, 
as  the  elTect  corresponding  to  this  idea,  that  is,  the 
product  itself,  is  a  real  object  in  nature,  the  conception 
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of  nature  as  a  being  acting  from  an  end  seems  to 
make  the  idea  of  a  natural  end  a  constitutive  principle. 
In  this  respect  the  idea  of  a  natural  end  is  ditterent  trom 
all  other  ideas. 

The  difference,  however,  lies  in  the  foct  that  this  idea 
is  not  a  principle  of  reason  for  the  understanding,  but 
only  for  the  judgment,  and  is  therefore  merely  the  appli- 
cation of  an  intelligence  in  general  to  possible  objects  of 
experience.  For  here  judgment  is  not  determinant  but 
merely  reflective,  and  hence  although  the  object  is  given 
in  experience,  judgment  cannot  determine  it  by  the  idea, 
but  can  only  reflect  on  it. 

It  is  therefore  a  peculiarity  of  human  intelligence  that 
in  its  judgment  upon  natural  things  it  assumes  the  form 
of  retlection.     Now  this  suggests  the  idea  of  an  intelli- 
gence different  from  ours  and  presupposed  in  it,  just  as 
in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  it  was  by  supposing  the 
possibility  of  a  perception  different  from  ours,  that  we 
were  able  to  see  that  our  perception  is  by  its  very  nature 
limited  to  phenomena.     It  is,  then,  by  reference  to  this 
supposed  intelligence  that  we  are  able  to  say  :  Certain 
natural  products,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  intelligence, 
must  be  considered  by  us  as  if  they  could  not  exist  at  all 
unless   they   had   been    produced    purposely,    or   from 
conceived   ends.      But   we  cannot   venture  to  say  that 
there   actually   is   a   particular   cause   which  acts   from 
such   ends,   or   that   an  i">'^elligence    higher    than   ours 
may   not   find  in    the   mere    mechanism   of  nature,  as 
a  sort  of  causality  conceivable  apart  from  intelligence, 
a  sufFici  nt  explanation  of  the  possibility  of  such  natural 
products. 

We  must  therefore  expect  to  find  that  there  is  a  certain 
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contingency  in  tlie  nature  oiour  intelligence  as  related  to 
its  faculty  of  judgment,  and  if  \Ye  can  show  Vvherein  lliis 
contingency  consists,  we  shall  learn  how  our  intelligence 
differs  from  other  possible  intelligences. 

It  is  not  difticult  to  see  that  the  contingency  lies  in  the 
particular^  which  it  is  the  function  of  judgment  to  bring 
under  the  universal  that  is  supplied  in  the  concei)tions  of 

419  understanding.  For  the  universal  of  ^w;- understanding 
does  not  determine  the  particular,  and  it  is  contingent  in 
how  many  ways  different  things  which  agree  in  a  common 
mark  may  present  themselves  to  our  observation. 
Knowledge  involves  perception  as  well  as  conception. 
Now,  a  perfectly  spontaneous  fiiculty  of  ijerception  would 
be  a  faculty  of  knowledge  different  from  sensil)ility,  and 
quite  independent  of  it ;  i.i  other  words,  an  intelligence 
in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  we  are  able  to 
conceive  of  a  perceptive  intelligence,  but  only  negatively 
or  simply  as  not  discursive  ;  in  other  words,  we  can  think 
of  an  intelligence  which  does  not  advance  from  the 
universal  to  the  individual  through  the  particular.  For 
such  an  intelligence  there  would  not  be  that  contingency 
in  the  adaptation  of  particular  laws  of  nature  to  under- 
standing, which  makes  it  so  liifhcult  for  us  to  reduce  the 
multifarious  form  of  nature  to  the  unity  of  knowledge. 
In  order,  then,  •  think  at  least  the  possibility  of  such 
an  adaptation  of  nal  ral  things  to  our  faculty  of  judgment, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  conceive  of  another  intelligence, 

420  by  reference  to  which,  and  apart  from  any  end  attributed 
to  it,  we  may  represent  as  necessary  that  harmony  of 
natural  laws  with  our  faculty  of  judgment,  which  for  our 
intelligence  can  be  thought  only  through  the  medium  of 
ends. 
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It  is  the  nature  of  our  intelligence  to  j)rocecd  in 
knowledge  from  an  analytical  Ufiivcrsal,  or  a  con(:ei)tion, 
to  the  particular  as  given  ui  empirical  perception.  The 
multiplicity  of  the  latter  thus  remains  undetermined, 
until  judgment  has  determined  it  by  bringing  the  percep- 
tion under  the  conception.  \Ve  may,  however,  conceive 
of  an  intelligence  different  in  kind  from  ours,  an  intelli- 
gence which  is  perceptive  and  not  discursive,  and  which 
therefore  proceeds  from  a  synihctic  universal  to  the 
particular,  that  is,  from  a  perceiveil  whole  to  the  parts. 
For  such  an  intelligence,  the  connection  of  the  parts 
which  form  a  determinate  whole  would  not  be,  or  appear, 

contingent  as  it  is  for  us But,  from  the  peculiar 

character  of  our  intelligence,  a  real  whole  in  nature  is 
regarded  only  as  the  effect  of  the  combinetl  motive  forces 
of  the  parts.     \Ve  may,  however,  instead  of  viewing  the 
whole  as  dependent  on  the  parts,  after  the  manner  of  our 
discursive  intelligence,   take  a  perceptive   or  archetypal 
intelligence  as  our  standard,  and  seek  to  comprehend  the 
dependence   of  the   parts  on    the  whole,  both  in  their 
specific  nature  and  in  their  interconnection.     And  as  it  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  for  a  discursive  intelli- 
gence the  connection  of  the  parts  necessarily  presupposes 
the  whole,  it  must  be  the  idea  of  the  whole  that  for  such 
an  intelligence  explains  the  form  of  the  whole  and  the 
connection  of  its  parts.     Now,  such  a  whole  is  an  effect 
ox  product,  the  idea  of  which  is  treated  as  the  cause  that 
makes  it  i)ossible,  and  such  a  i)roduct  is  called  an  end. 
It  therefore  arises  solely  from  the  peculiar  character  of 
our  intelligence,  that  we  regard  certain  natural  products 
as  due  to  a  different  sort  of  causality  from  that  of  the 
material  laws  of  nature,  namely,  that  of  ends  and  final 
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421  causes.  This  principle,  therefore,  docs  not  determine  the 
manner  in  which  things  themselves,  even  when  they  arc 
regarded  as  phenomena,  are  capable  of  liciiig  j)roduced, 
but  merely  the  manner  in  which  our  intelligence  can 
alone  judge  them  to  be  produced.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  in  our  scientific  investigations  we  are 
dissatisfied  with  any  explanation  of  natural  products  by 
final  causes.  In  such  investigations  our  sole  otiject 
is  to  judge  of  natural  products,  so  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  doing  so  in  consistency  with  the  nature  of 
our  judgment,  that  is,  our  reflective  judgment,  not  to 
determine  them  by  judgment  as  things  in  themselves. 
The  correctness  of  the  view  here  taken  does  not 
require  us  to  show  that  an  intellect iis  arclietyf>us  may 
possibly  exist ;  it  is  enough  that  the  idea  is  not  self- 
contradictory,  and  that  a  perceptive  or  archetypal 
intelligence  is  the  natural  counterpart  of  a  discursive 
intelligence  like  ours  {intellectiis  ectypus),  which  by 
its  very  nature  is  contingent  and  dependent  upon  the 
presentation  of  jxuticulars. 

If  we  think  of  a  material  whole  as  in  its  form  a  i>roduct 
of  the  parts,  with  their  forces  and  power  of  combining 
themselves  with  one  another,  we  get  the  conception  of  a 
mechanical  mode  of  production.  But  we  do  not  in  this 
way  obtain  any  conception  of  a  whole  as  end,  such  as  we 
are  compelled  to  suppose  an  organized  being  to  be, — a 
whole,  the  inner  possibility  of  which  is  utterly  inconceiv- 
able apart  from  the  idea  of  it,  and  on  which  dei)ends  the 
very  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  parts.  It  does 
not  follow,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  the  mechrnical 
production  of  such  a  body  is  impossible  ;  for  to  say  so 
would  be  to  say,  that  no  intelligenee  could  ])0ssibly  think 
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the  different  parts  as  combined  in  a  unity,  unless  the 
idea  of  the  unity  was  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the 
whole  ;  unless,  in  othijr  words,  the  production  was  pur- 
posive. For  the  unity  which  is  the  necessary  ground  of 
the  form  of  natural  products  would  then  be  merely  that 
of  space  ;  and  space  is  not  a  real  ground  of  products,  but 
simply  their  formal  condition,  although  no  doubt  it  has 
this  in  common  with  the  real  ground,  that  no  part  of  it 
can  be  determined  except  in  relation  to  the  whole.  Now, 
422  it  is  at  least  possible  to  regard  the  material  world  as  a 
mere  phenomenon,  and  to  conceive  of  its  substrate  as  a 
thing  in  itself,  to  which  an  intellectual  perception  corres- 
ponds. Thus  we  get  the  idea  of  a  supersensible  and 
real  ground  of  the  world  of  nature  to  which  we  our- 
selves  belong,  although  that  ground  is  not  for  us  an 
object  of  knowledge.  Accordingly,  we  may  apply 
mechanical  laws  in  explanation  of  that  which  in  the 
sensible  world  is  necessary,  but  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  the  particular  laws  and  forms  of  nature — which 
relatively  to  the  mechanism  of  nature  must  be  regarded 
as  contingent — we  must  view  as  an  object  of  reason  to 
which  teleological  laws  are  applicable.  Nature  thus 
.  comes  to  be  judged  on  two  distinct  principles,  the 
mechanical  and  the  teleological,  but  these  in  no  way 
conflict  >vith  each  other. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  can  see,  what  even  in  other 
ways  might  readily  be  guessed,  bui  in  no  other  way  could 
be  proved  and  maintained  with  certainty,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  mechanical  derivation  of  those  natural  products 
which  exhibit  purpose  is  c^uite  consistent  with  the 
teleological  principle,  but  by  no  means  enables  us  to 
dispense  with  it.     In  the  investigation  of  a  thing  that  we 
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are  forced  to  regard  as  a  natural  end,  that  is,  an  organized 
being,  we  may  try  all  the  known  and  yet  to  be  discovered 
laws  of  mechanical  production,  and  may  even  hope  to 
make  good  progress  in  that  direction,  but  we  need  never 
hope  to  get  rid,  in  our  explanation  of  natural  products,  of 
the  quite  different  principle  of  causation  by  ends.  No 
human  intelligence,  and  indeed  no  finite  intelligence, 
however  it  may  surpass  ours  in  degree,  need  expect  to 
comprehend  the  production  of  even  a  blade  of  grass  by 
purely  mechanical  causes.  The  teleological  connection 
of  causes  and  effects  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  judg- 
ing of  the  possibility  of  such  an  object.  There  is  indeed 
no  adequate  reason  for  regarding  external  phenomena 
as  such  from  a  teleological  i)oint  of  view  ;  the  reason  for 
it  must  be  sought  in  the  supersensible  substrate  of 
phenomena.  But,  as  we  are  shut  out  from  any  possible 
view  of  that^  substrate,  it^is  impossible  for  us  to  find  in 
ncituui  <rronnds  for  an  explanation  of  natur^.  and _  we  are 
423  compelled  by  the  constitution  of  our  intellectual  faculty 
to^seek  for  the  supreme  ground  of  teleological  connec- 
tions in  an  original  Intelljgence  wljicliis__t]ie  cause  of  the 
\yorld. 

APPENDIX    ON    METHOD. 

46 1  87.    77/ (f  Moral  Proof  of  the  Existence  of  God. 

Theoretical  reflective  judgment  is  quite  justified  in  sup- 
posing, on  the  ground  oi  ix  physical  teleology^  that  there  is 
an  intelligent  cause  of  the  world.  Now,  in  our  own 
moral  consciousness,  and  still  more  in  the  general  con- 
ception of  a  rational  being  who  is  endowed  with  free 
causality,  there  is  implied  a  moral  teleology.     But  as  the 
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relation  to  ends,  together  with  the  laws  connected  with 
them,  is  determined  a  priori  in  ourselves,  and  therefore 
is  known  to  be  necessary,  this  internal  conformity  to  law 
does  not  require  for  its  explanation  the  supposition  of  an 
intelligent  cause  outside  of  ourselves.  At  the  same  time 
moral  teleology  has  to  do  with  man  as  a  being  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  with  man  as  connected  with  other 
things  in  the  world.  For,  in  the  conception  of  ourselves 
as  beings  under  moral  law,  we  find  the  standard  by  refer- 
ence to  which  those  other  things  are  judged  either  to  be 
ends,  or  to  be  objects  subordinate  to  ourselves  as  the 
ultimate  end.  Moial  teleology,  then,  has  to  do  with  the 
relation  of  our  own  causality  to  ends,  and  even  to  an 
ultimate  end  necessarily  set  up  by  us  as  our  goal  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  with  the  possibility  of  realizing  that  end, 
the  external  world  being  what  it  is.  Hence  the  question 
462  necessarily  arises,  whether  reason  compels  us  to  seek,  in 
a  supreme  intelligence  outside  of  the  world,  for  a  principle 
which  shall  explain  to  us  even  the  purpose  in  nature 
relatively  to  the  law  of  morality  within  us.  There  is 
therefore  a  moral  teleology,  which  is  concerned,  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  nomothetic  of  freedom,  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  that  of  nature. 

If  we  suppose  certain  things,  or  even  certain  forms  of 
things,  to  be  contingent,  and  therefore  to  depend  upon 
something  else  which  is  their  cause,  we  may  seek  for  this 
supreme  cause,  or  unconditioned  ground  of  the  condi- 
tioned, either  in  the  physical  or  in  the  teleological  order. 
That  is  to  say,  we  may  either  ask,  what  is  the  supreme 
productive  cause  of  those  things,  or  what  is  their  supreme 
and  absolutely  unconditioned  end,  that  is,  the  ultimate 
end  of  that  cause  in  its  production  of  those  things,  or 
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even  of  all  things.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  plainly  implied 
that  the  cause  in  question  is  capable  of  setting  an  end 
before  itself,  that  is,  is  an  intelligence,  or  at  least  must  be 
thought  of  as  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  an 
intelligence. 

From  the  teleological  point  of  view,  it  is  3.  fundamental 
proposition  admitted  by  every  one,  that  there  can  be  no 
ultimate  e/id  :i\.  all  presupposed  by  reason  a  priori,  unless 

463  that  end  is  man  as  under  moral  laius.  A  world  con- 
sisting of  mere  lifeless  things,  or  even  containing  living 
but  unintelligent  beings,  would  have  no  meaning  or 
value,  because  there  would  be  in  it  no  intelligent  being 
to  appreciate  its  value.  Again,  suppose  that  in  the  world 
there  are  intelligent  beings,  whose  reason  enables  them 
to  value  existing  things  for  the  pleasure  they  bring,  but 
who  have  not  themselves  any  power  of  imparting  a  value 
to  things  by  means  of  freedom  ;  then,  there  will  indeed  be 
relative  ends,  but  there  will  be  no  absolute  or  ultimate 
end,  for  the  existence  in  the  world  of  such  intelligent 
beings  can  never  have  an  end.  Moral  laws,  however, 
are  of  this  peculiar  character,  that  they  prescribe  for 
reason  something  as  an  end  apart  from  all  conditions, 
and  therefore  exactly  as  the  conception  of  an  ultimate 
end  requires.  The  existence  of  a  reason  which  can  be 
for  itself  the  supreme  law  in  the  relation  of  ends,  in  other 
words  the  existence  of  rational  beings  under  moral  laws, 
can  alone  be  conceived  as  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
existence  of  a  world.  On  any  other  supposition  its 
existence  does  not  imply  a  cause  acting  from  any  end,  or 
it  implies  ends  but  no  ultimate  end. 

464  The  moral  law,  as  the  formal  condition  in  reason  of 
the   use   of   our    freedom,   lays    its    commands    on   us 
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entirely  on  its  own  authority,  without  appealing  to  any 
material  condition  as  an  end  ;  but  it  nevertheless 
determines  for  us,  and  indeed  a  priori,  an  ultimate 
end  as  the  goal  to  which  our  efforts  ought  to  be 
directed ;  and  that  end  is  the  highest  good  possible  in 
the  world  through  freedom. 

The  subjective  condition  which  entitles  man  to  set 
before  himself  an  ultimate  end  subordinate  to  the  moral 
law  is  happiness.  Hence  the  highest  physical  good 
possible  in  the  world  is  happiness,  and  this  end  we  must 
seek  to  advance,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  but  always  under  the 
objective  condition  of  the  harmony  of  man  with  the  law 
of  moraiity  as  worthiness  to  be  happy. 

But  it  is  impossible,  in  co  istency  with  all  the  faculties 
of  our  inLelligence,  to  regard  the  two  requisites  of  the 
ultimate  end  presented  to  us  through  the  moral  law  as 
connected  by  merely  natural  causes,  and  yet  as  conforming 
to  the  idea  of  that  ultimate  end.  If,  therefore,  nature  is 
the  only  causj  which  is  connected  with  freedom  as  a 
means,  the  conception  of  the  practical  necessity  of  the 
ultimate  end  through  the  application  of  our  powers,  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  theoretical  conception  of  the 
physical  possibility  of  the  realization  of  that  end. 

Accordingly,  we  must  suppose  a  moral  cause  or  author 
of  the  world,  in  order  to  set  before  ourselves  an  ultimate 
end  that  is  conformable  with  the  moral  law ;  and  in  so 
far  as  the  latter  is  necessary,  in  the  same  degree,  and  on 
the  same  ground,  the  former  also  must  necessarily  be 
admitted  ;  it  must,  in  other  words,  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  God. 
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469  88.   Limitatipn  of  the  Moral  Pruof. 

The  ultimate  end,  as  merely  a  conception  of  our  prac- 
tical reason,  is  not  an  inference  from  data  of  experience 
for  the  theoretical  explanation  of  nature,  nor  can  it  be 
applied  in  the  knowledge  of  nature.  Its  only  possible 
use  is  for  practical  reason  in  relation  to  moral  laws ;  and 
the  ultimate  end  of  creation  is  that  constitution  of  the 
world  which  harmonizes  with  the  only  end  which  we  can 
definitely  present  to  ourselves  as  conforming  to  law, 
namely,  the  ultimate  end  of  our  pure  practical  reason,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  the  nature  of  reason  to  be  practical.  Now, 
we  have  in  the  moral  law,  which  enjoins  on  us  practically 
the  application  of  our  powers  to  the  realization  of  the 
ultimate  end,  a  ground  for  supposiiig  the  possibility  and 
practicability  of  that  end,  and  therefore  also  a  ground  for 
supposing  a  nature  of  things  harmonious  with  it.  Hence 
we  have  a  moral  ground  for  representing  in  the  world  an 
ultimate  end  of  creation. 

So  far  we  have  not  advanced  from  moral  teleology  to 
theology,  that  is,  to  the  existence  of  a  moral  author  of  the 
world,  but  have  merely  concluded  to  an  ultimate  end  of 
creation  determined  in  that  way.  But,  in  order  to 
account  for  this  creation,  that  is,  for  the  existence  of 
things  that  are  adapted  to  an  ultimate  end,  in  the  first 
place  an  intelligent  being,  and  in  the  second  place  not 
only  an  intelligent  but  a  moral  being  or  author  of  the 
world,  that  is,  a  God,  must  be  admitted  to  exist.  But 
this  conclusion  is  of  the  peculiar  character,  that  it  holds 
good  merely  for  the  judgment  according  to  conceptions 
of  practical  reason,  and  as  such  for  the  reflective  not  the 
determinant  judgment.      It  is  true  that  in   us    morally 
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practical  reason  is  essentially  different  in  its  principles 
from  technically  practical  reason.  But  we  cannot  assume 
that  in  the  Supreme  Cause  of  the  world,  conceived  of  as 
an  intelligence,  the  same  contrast  exists,  and  that  a 
peculiar  kind  of  causality  is  required  for  the  ultimate 
end,  different  in  its  character  from  that  which  is  required 
merely  for  ends  of  nature.  We  cannot  assume,  there- 
fore, that  in  an  ultimate  end  we  have  a  reason  for 
admitting  not  merely  a  mora/  ground  or  ultimate  end  of 
creation  as  an  effect,  but  also  a  moral  being  as  the  original 
470  ground  of  creation.  But  we  may  certainly  say,  that, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  our  reason^  we  cannot 
make  intelligible  to  ourselves  the  possibility  of  an  adapta- 
tion relative  to  the  moral  law,  and  to  its  object  as  it  is  in 
this  ultimate  end,  apart  from  an  author  and  ruler  of  the 
world,  who  is  also  a  moral  lawgiver. 

Physical  teleology  sufficiently  proves  for  theoretical 
reflective  judgment  an  intelligent  cause  of  the  world; 
moral  teleology  proves  it  for  the  practical  judgment, 
through  the  conception  of  an  ultimate  end,  which  must 
be  attributed  to  creation  when  we  view  it  in  relation  to 
action.  It  is  true  that  the  objective  reality  of  the  idea  of 
God,  as  the  moral  author  of  the  world,  cannot  be  shown 
from  a  consideration  of  physical  ends  alone.  But,  it  is  a 
maxim  of  pure  reason  to  secure  unity  of  principles,  so  far 
as  that  is  possible  ;  and  hence  the  knowledge  of  physical 
ends,  when  it  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  moral  end,  greatly  aids  us  in  connecting  the 
practical  reality  of  the  idea  of  God  with  its  theoretical 
reality  as  already  existing  for  judgment. 

To  prevent  a  very  natural  misunderstanding  two  re- 
marks must  be  made,  which  should  be  carefully  borne  in 
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mind.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  think  the  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being  only  by  analogy.  How,  indeed, 
could  we  investigate  directly  the  nature  of  a  Being  to 
whom  nothing  similar  is  given  in  experience  ?  Secondly, 
the  attributes  by  which  we  think  the  Supreme  Being  do 
not  enable  us"  to  know  Him  as  He  is,  nor  can  we  theor- 
etically predicate  them  of  Him.  To  contemplate  that 
Being  as  he  is  in  JUmst-// speculatWe  reason  must  assume 
the  form  of  the  determinant  judgment,  and  this  is  con- 
trary to  its  very  nature. 
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^Isthetic,  truiscondental,  22 ;  distin- 
guislu'd  from  transcendental  logic, 
23  ;  deals  only  with  space  and  time, 
36  ;  implies  contrast  of  phenomenal 
reality  anrl  reality  of  thing  in  itself, 
36  ;  summary,  39. 

Affirmation  and  negation,  196. 

Analogies  of  Experience,  101 ;  first 
analogy,  106;  second,  no;  third, 
118;  general  remark,  121. 

Analysis  perhaps  main  work  of  reason, 
12  ;  jirestipposo.  synthesis,  49,  64, 

Analytic  judgments  contrasted  with 
synthetic,  13  ;  also  called  explica- 
Mve,  13. 

Analytic,  transcendental,  its  object, 
J3  ;  analytic  of  practical  reason,  261. 

Animal,  the,  not  free,  186. 

Antinomy  of  pure  reason,  155 ;  first 
antinomy,  15B ;  second,  160  ;  third, 
162  ;  fourth,  165  ;  necessity  of  their 
solution.  166;  critical  solution,  168; 
solution  of  first  antinomy,  175  ;  so- 
lution of  second  antinomy,  177 ; 
transition  from  the  mathematical  to 
the  dynamical,  179;  solution  of 
third  antinomy,  182  ;  solution  of 
fourth  antinomy,  lyi  ;  contrast  of 
antinomy  and  ideal,  193  ;  antinomy 
of  practical  reason,  292 ;  antinomy 
of  judgment,  331. 

Apperception,  transcendental  i  nity  of, 
61,  65  ;  in  itself  analytic  tml  the 
condition  of  synthesis,  6j  ;  the  su- 
jireme  princijile  of  understanding, 
67,  68  ;  not  the  principle  of  a  per- 
ceptive understanding,  67,  69  ;  con- 
dition of  objective  unity,  70. 

A  priori  an<l  u  posfcriori,  8,  22. 

Archetynal  an<l  ectypal  intelligence, 

:u'- 

Association  of  ideas  not  an  explana- 
tion of  causality,  10;  prescpposes 
synthesis  of  rejiroduction,  58. 

Autonomy  of  will,  248,  370. 

Axioms  of  oerception,  9a. 


Beautiful  and  sublime  the  object  of 
rvsthetic  judgment,  318. 

Categories,  guiding-thread  to,  46; 
imply  syntliesis,  49  ;  correspond  to 
logical  functions,  51  ;  table,  51  ; 
distinguished  as  mathematical  and 
dynamical,  52  ;  third  of  each  class 
the  union  of  the  other  two,  52  ;  their 
deduction  53  f. ;  primiple  of  the 
deduction,  53  ;  an  emjjirical  deduc- 
tion irrelevant,  55  ;  subjective  de- 
duction, 56  f. ;  objective  deduction, 
63  f. ;  possibility  of  combination, 
63 ;  original  synthetic  unity  of  aji- 
perception,  64  ;  objective  unity,  70; 
perceptions  stand  under  them,  72; 
apply  only  to  experience,  73  ;  their 
application  to  objects  of  sense,  76, 
78;  result  of  their  deduction,  1^2; 
short  statement  of  deduction,  82 ; 
peculiarity  of  modality,  122;  re- 
stricted to  external  perceptiiiU,  126  ; 
their  real  definition  implies  sensibi- 
lity, 130;  cai>not  be  used  transccn- 
dentally,  130. 

Causality  a  pure  a  priori  judgment, 
10;  Hume's  view,  10;  a  synthetic 
judgment,  14;  its  category,  52;  its 
schema,  89;  proof  of  the  principle, 
no;  not  a  generalisation  from  ex- 
perience, 115  ;  implies  pi-roejition  of 
motion,  127;  antinomy  of  natural 
and  free  causation,  162;  solution  of 
the  antinomy,  182;  lirst  cause  and 
supreme  cause,  203  ;  final  cause  in 
physieo-thedlogical  argument,  anj; 
will  the  causality  of  a  rational  being, 
244  ;  final  cause  as  the  principle  ot 
judgment,    313  ;     formal    purpose, 

i|i3  ;  a-Hthetic  idea  of  purpose,  317  ; 
ogical  idea,  318  ;  fonnal  objective 
purpose,  323  ;  relative  and  internal 
purpose,  324  ;  real  things  ;is  natural 
ends,  325  ;  nature  as  a  system  o 
ends,  329. 
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Change  conceivable  only  through  time, 
3i»  35  >  wrongly  supposed  to  dis- 
prove ideality  of  time,  34 ;  an  em- 
pirical conception,  36 ;  its  contin- 
uity, 98  ;  implies  permanence,  108  ; 
also  implies  causality,  no. 

Community,  category  of,  52 ;  its 
schema,  89;  proof  of  the  principle, 
118;  either  dynamical  or  local,  119; 
phenomena  stand  ii>  conmmnity  of 
apperception,  120 ;  implies  percep- 
tion of  things  in  space,  128. 

Conception  an  element  m  all  know- 
ledge, .40  ;  either  pure  or  empirical, 
40 ;  the  form  in  which  an  object  is 
thought,  40 ;  a  function  of  under- 
standing, 47;  when  probkMiatic, 
132  ;  see  Catciforii's  and  hiens. 

Constitutive  principles,  iot;  impos- 
siblj  tor  reason,  174. 

Continuity  of  magnitudes,  97. 

Copernicus  the  type  of  the  critical 
philosopher,  3. 

Cosmology,  rational,  defined,  142 ; 
system  of  ideas,  156  ;  see  Aiiliuotuy 
and  JclCiis. 

Critical  philosophy  demands  scrutiny 
of  all  beliefs,  i  ;  denies  knowle('g<' 
of  supersensible,  affirms  faith,  5 ; 
not  opposed  to  science,  7  ;  its  object 
pure  reason,  not  philosophical  sys- 
tems, 7  ;  determines  the  possibility, 
principles  and  limits  of  knowledge, 
II  ;  leads  to  science,  19;  its  idea 
and  division,  19;  draws  a  p'  n  of 
transcendental  philosophy,  20  ;  its 
method  of  proof,  103. 

Deduction  of  categories,  53  f. ;  of  prin- 
ciples of  practical  reason,  J72  ;  see 
( <i/t]i.i>r/i-s  and  Prim  i pies. 

Degree  the  schema  of  quality,  38. 

DemouBtrat'on  possible  only  in  mathe- 
matics, 103. 

Design,  argument  Iroii',  218. 

Desires,  natu.al,  not  an  object  of  reve- 
rence, 229  ;  contrary  to  duty,  231  ; 
supply  no  moral  motive,  284. 

Dialectic,  transcendental,  exposes  the 
illusions  of  reason,  44,  137 ;  dia- 
lectic of  practical  reason,  289  ;  dia- 
lectic of  teU  ological  judgmei  t,  331. 

Dogmata  and  mathemata,  104. 

Dogmatism  a  phase  of  philosophy, 
x\  an  enemy  of  morality,  6;  its 
dcfiiiilio:.,  7  ;  leads  to  scepticism, 
19. 


Duty  a  pure  idea,  186;  analysis  of  the 
idea,  227f.  ;  not  derived  from  ex- 
perience, 233 ;  implies  a  will  not 
perfectly  good,  235,  269  ;  expressed 
in  a  categorical  imperative,  238 ; 
opposed  to  self-interest,  284. 

Dynamical  categories,  52  ;  principles 
of  judgment,  103 ;  principle  of 
causality,  183  ;  contrast  of  dyna- 
mical and  mathematical  regress,  192. 

Empirical  realifv  of  space,  29  ;  of  time. 
34 ;  deduction  of  categories,  54  : 
apperception,  66,  70  ;  character  01 
man,  188. 

Existence,  category  of,  52 ;  its  schema, 
89.  _ 

Experience  contains  two  elements,  7  ; 
does  not  y'eld  universal  judgments, 
9,  14  ;  supplies  syntle'ic  judgments, 
14;  lii.iits  the  application  of  the 
categories,  73. 

Exposition,  metaphysical  ofspace,23; 
of  time,  29;  tra..jceiiaental,  of 
space,  26 ;  of  time,  30 ;  of  prin- 
ciples of  practical  reason,  261. 

Faith,  ol)  jcts  of,  6 ;  a  need  of  pure 
reason,  302. 

FSnal  cause,  see  Tcleoi'Mry. 

Form  of  perception  an  clement  ia 
knowledge,  22  ;  space  a  form  of 
outer  sense,  27 ;  time  a  form  of 
inner  sense,  31  ;  time  the  form  01 
all  phenomena,  32  ;  time  and  space 
the  only  pure  forms  of  sense,  35; 
time  not  a  fonii  of  God's  perci  ption, 
37  ;  form  of  thought  the  object  of 
pener.,1  logic,  41  ;  form  of  judgment 
indicates  objective  unity.  71. 

Freedom  an  objt^ct  of  faith,  0  ;  a  pro- 
blem of  pure  reason,  11  ;  its  rela- 
tion to  n'tund  c;  asality,  182;  the 
key  to  autonomy  of  will,  250 ;  its 
negative  definition,  250;  its  positive 
definition,  251  ;  peculiar  to  rational 
beings,  252  ;  its  relation  to  morality, 
253  ;  not  incompatible  with  natural 
mechanism,  254,  273,  286;  com- 
patible with  ti...  cauvility  of  God, 
287 ;  its  relation  ti  idea  of  final 
cause,  310, 

Galileo    a    discoverer    of     sciontifii 

method,  2. 
Geometry,  its  judgments  synthetic,  i6, 

a6 ;    involves  productive   imagina- 
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tion, 93  :  its  figures  display  forma 
objective  adaptation,  323. 

God  an  object  of  faith,  6 ;  His  exist- 
ence a  problem  of  reason,  1 1  ;  not 
conditioned  by  space  and  time,  37; 
conceived  as  efts  real/sshnum,  197  ; 
the  objeci  of  transcendental  theo- 
logy, 199  ;  speculative  proofs  of  His 
twistence,  202 ;  ontological  proof, 
204;  cosmological,  210;  physico- 
theological,  218  ;  not  under  impera- 
tives of  duty,  236,  269  ;  His  caus- 
ality compatible  with  human  free- 
dom, 287 ;  moral  proof  of  His 
existence,  296. 

Good  and  pleasure,  236,  280 ;  the 
snmmiim  lomim,  291  ;  supreme  and 
complete  good,  291  ;  see  Morality 
and  Will. 

Happiness  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
natural  desire.  231  ;  an  assertoric 
hypothetical  imperative,  237  ;  inde- 
finable. 239  ;  comprehends  all  mate- 
rial principles,  263 ;  injplied  in  the 
summum  botium,  291. 

Heteronomy  of  will,  271. 

Hume,  his  view  of  causality,  10. 

Ideas,  transcendental,  140  ;  rest  upon 
the  unconditioned,  141  ;  their  sys- 
tem, 142  ;  idea  of  the  soul,  142  ; 
idea  of  the  world,  155  ;  idea  of  Ciod, 
196. 

Ideal,  the,  i95f. 

Ideality,  transcendental,  of  space,  29 ; 
of  time,  33. 

Illusion,  material  and  transcendental, 
135 ;  logical  and  transcendental, 
13b;  dialectical,  in  rational  psy- 
chology. 145 :  in  rational  cosmo- 
logy, 168 ;  in  rational  theology, 
215. 

Image  and  schenv\,  86;  space  the 
image  of  external  magnitudes,  time 
the  image  of  all  magnitudes,  88. 

Imagination  synthetic,  49,  51,  77; 
pruflnctive  or  reproductive,  78  ;  its 
product  the  schema,  86,  87. 

Immortaiity  an  object  of  faith,  6  ;  a 
problem  of  reason,   11  ;  its  proof, 

Imperatives  as  rules  of  conduct,  186  ; 
fither  categorical  or  hypothetical, 
J36  :  only  the  categorical  imperative 
expresses  law,  240 ;  three  ways  of 
staling  it,  241  ;  its  jiroof,  .154. 


Induction  does  not  prove  a  judgment 
universal,  9  ;  r,  jt  the  foundation  of 
causality,  115. 

Indifferentism  a  phase  of  philosophy, 
I. 

Intellectual  perception  peculiar  to 
original  being,  38  ;  apperception 
not  its  principle,  67,  69  ;  indefmable, 
75)  133  ;  implies  archetypal  intelli- 
gence, 340. 

Judgment,  empirical,  not  universal,  9  ; 
pure  a  priori,  found  in  common 
sense  and  science,  10 ;  analytic  or 
synthetic,  13;  its  defmiiion,  47; 
transcendental,  83  ;  its  schematism, 
84  ;  its  principles,  92  ;  its  type,  282  ; 
connects  theoretical  and  practical 
philosophy,  311  ;  determinant  or  re- 
flective, 3ti  ;  its  antinomy,  331; 
teleological,  336. 

Knowledge  begins  with  experience,  7  ; 
a  priori  or  a  posteriori,  8  ;  pure  or 
mixed,  9  ;  criteria  of  <z  priori,  uni- 
versality and  necessity,  9 ;  tran- 
scendental, 19. 

Logic  and  aesthetic,  23,  41  ;  its  divi- 
sions, 43. 

Magnitude,  external,  space  its  image, 
88  ;  time  the  image  of  all  magnitude, 
88 ;  perceptions  extensive  magni- 
tudes. 92  ;  intensive  magnitude,  96; 
continuity,  97  ;  relation  of  exter-ive 
to  intensive  magnitude,  100. 

Man,  his  intelligible  and  empirical 
character,  r86. 

Materialism  unprovable,  153. 

Mathemat&  and  dogmata,  104. 

Mathematical  categories,  52  ;  prin- 
ciples of  judgment,  102;  antinomies, 
192. 

Mathematics,  its  method,  2,  104 ;  its 
judgments  synthetic,  15  ;  how  pos- 
sible, 18;  applicable  to  all  pheno- 
mena, 9;  ;  its  figures  display  formal 
objective  purpose,  323. 

Matter,  its  definition,  17;  permanence 
of  its  {luantiiy  a  synthetic  judgment, 
17;  matter  of  sense  an  elenienl  in 
knowledge,  22;  matter  of  desire, 
26a. 

Mecii'.nism  of  nature  compatible  with 
freedom,  6,  254,  373,  286  ;  and  with 
teleology,  340. 
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Metaphysic,  its  past  failure  due  to 
false  method,  t ;  true  method,  3  ; 
gives  no  knowledge  of  supersensible, 
4;  seeks  for  a  />riori synthetic  know- 
ledge, 17 ;  exists  as  a  natural  dis- 
position, 18 ;  how  possible  as  a 
science,  19;  metaphysic  of  morality, 
225  f. 

Misology,  226. 

Modality  of  judgments,  48  ;  its  cate- 
gories, 52  ;  its  peculiarity,  122. 

Momentlim  implies  degree,  97. 

Morality  compatible  with  the  mechan- 
ism of  nature,  5  ;  its  principles  not 
included  in  transcendental  pliilo 
sophy,  20;  metaphysic  of  morality, 
225f;  popular  and  philosophical  con- 
ception of  morality,  226  ;  rests  upon 
idea  of  duty,  227  ;  possible  only  for 
a  rational  being,  229  ;  distinguished 
from  prudence,  238  ;  a  law  for  all 
rational  beings,  243 ;  necessity  of 
metaphysic  of  morality,  243  ;  moral 
conceptions  a  priori^  246;  ii.iplies 
a  kingdom  of  ends,  248  ;  its  laws 
determine  action  by  their  mere  form, 
249. 

Motion  made  conceivable  by  time,  31  ; 
an  empirical  conception,  36. 

Motives,  284f.;  only  moral  motive  con 
fbrmity  to  low,  284. 

Natura  materialiter  spectata  and  for- 
maliter  spectata,  80. 

Natural  theology  assumes  subjectivity 
of  space  and  time,  37. 

Necessary  being  ai  »;ondition  of  phe- 
nomena, 191. 

Necessity  a  criterion  of  a  priori  know- 
ledge, 9;  its  category,  52;  its 
schema,  89 ;  a  postulate  of  empirical 
thought,  125. 

Negation,  category  of,  51  ;  involves 
limitation,  197. 

Nonexistence,  category  of,  52;  its 
schema,  89, 

Noumena  and  phenomena,  129;  the 
idea  of  a  limit,  132  ;  not  a  division 
of  things,  133. 

Object,  meaning  of,  60, 

Ontology  not   a  science,   iji  ;   omo- 

loj,ical  ai-gument,  204. 
Organism  implies   internal    purjose. 

3^7- 

Paralogism  of  rational  psycliology,  143. 


Perception  pure  or  empirical,  22 ;  an 
element  in  all  knowledge,  40 ;  an 
extensive  magnitude,  92  ;  see  Intel- 
lectual FcrceptioN. 

Perceptive  understanding,  see  Intel- 
lectual Perception, 

Phenomenon  defined,  22;  implies  time, 
33  ;  its  reality,  36  ;  determinable  by 
mathematics,  94  ;  has  degree,  96 ; 
a  continuous  magnitude,  98 ;  rela- 
tion to  noumenon,  129;  n'an  as 
phenomenon,  186;  distinction  of 
phenomena  and  noumena  reconciles 
human  freedom  with  fJod's  caus- 
aUty,  287. 

Philosophy,  its  division  into  theoretical 
and  practical,  307 ;  see  Critical 
J'hilosop/iy. 

Physico-theblogical  argument,  218. 

Physics,  its  method,  2 ;  contains  a 
priori  synthetic  judgments,  17  ; 
how  is  pure  physics  possible,  18. 

Plato,  his  theory  of  ideas,  12. 

Pleasure  relative  to  desire,  262 ;  does 
not  admit  of  (|ua]itative  differences, 
264  ;  distinct  irom  good,  281. 

Plurality,  category  of,  51. 

Possibility, category  of,  52 ;  its  schema, 
89 ;  a  postulate  of  empirical  thought, 
123  ;  has  no  meaning  for  a  percep- 
tive intelligence,  334. 

Postulates  of  empirical  thought,  92, 
122  ;  possibility,  123  ;  actuality,  124  : 
necessity,  125  ;  jjostulates  of  pure 
practical  reason,  298. 

Principles  ^A  judgment,  92  ;  mathe- 
matical constitutive,  dynamical  re- 
gulative, 102  ;  inmianent  or  trans- 
cendent, transcendent  or  transcen- 
denlcal,  135,  139  ;  principles  of  rea- 
son, 137  ;  regulative  principles  of 
reason,  173  ;  empirical  use  of  regu- 
lative principles,  174;  practical  prin- 
ciples are  maxims  or  laws,  261  ; 
material  principles  reducible  to  self- 
love,  263 ;  they  rest  on  the  lower 
desires,  2 '^3. 

Prudence,  its  precepts  hypothetical, 
238. 

Psychology  distinct  from  logic,  41 ; 
rational  psychology,  142  ;  its  para- 
loL'isms,  145;  not  a  doctrine  but  u 
discipline,  153. 

Purpose  ill  nature,  see  Teleolo,:;}'. 
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Quantity  of  judgments,  48  ;  its  cate- 
gories, 51  ;  its  schema,  88 ;  no 
axioms  of  quantity  (guantilas),  93; 
quantum  of  substance  unchange- 
able, no;  quanta  imply  external 
perception,  128. 

Beality,  empirical,  of  space,  29 ;  of 
timr,  34  ;  category  of  reality.  52  ;  its 
schema,  88;  to'ality  of  reahty,  197. 

Reason  crganic,  7  ;  its  problem,  18  ; 
the  faculty  of  principles,  137  ;  its 
principles  derived  from  the  form  of 
inference,  138;  its  dialectical  con- 
clusions, 143;  its  paralogisms,  145; 
its  antinomies,  155 ;  critical  solu- 
tion of  its  antinomies,  168  ;  specu- 
lative and  practical,  256  ;  linnts  of 
practical,  257  ;  critique  of  practical 
reason,  26 if.  ;  the  source  of  moral 
law,  269  ;  object  of  practical  reason 
the  siinitnuvi  boinim,  280  ;  its  mo- 
tives, 284  ;  extension  of  pure  reason, 
278,  300. 

Reciprocity,  category  of,  52 ;  its 
schema,  89  ;  proof  of  the  |)rinciple, 
ir8. 

Recognition,  synthesis  of,  56. 

Regulative  principles  of  judgment, 
103  ;  of  reason,  173  ;  in  regpril  to 
necessary  being,  193  ;  in  regard  to 
idea  of  God,  216. 

Relation  of  judgments,  48  ;  its  cate- 
gories, 52  ;  its  schemata,  89. 

Reproduction,  synthesis  of,  56.  58. 

Reverence  for  moral  law,  229. 

Scepticism  a  phase  of  philosophy,  1  ; 
the  result  of  dogmatism,  19. 

Schematism  of  categories,  84  ;  tran- 
scendental schema,  85  ;  sciiemaai.  ' 
image,  86  ;  schemata  vmderlie  ma- 
thematics, 86 ;  the  various  schemata, 
88;  schemata  restrict  the  categories, 

?i  ;  scluMua  and  type,  283. 
f-consciousness,  see  Jpptio/>tion 
and  I'aialcgisui. 

Self-love,  263. 

Sensibility  and  understanding,  20;  de- 
finition of  sensation,  22  ;  exu  rnai 
and  internal  sense,  23  ;  sensibility 
receptive,  40  ;  all  sensations  have 
degree,  97  ;  inner  sense  a  flux,  127  ; 
quantum  of  inner  sense  implies  ex- 
ternal  perception,  128. 

Soul  the  object  of  rational  psychology, 
*45. 


Space  an  object  of  transcendental 
iv'Sthetic,  23  ;  metaphysical  exposi- 
tion, 23;  transcendental  exposition, 
26 ;  not  a  thing  or  propf^rty,  27 ;  a 
form  of  outer  sense,  27,  32 ;  its 
empir  cal  reality  and  transcendental 
ideality,  29;  the  source  oi  a  priori 
synthetic  judgments,  35  ;  not  a  form 
of  divine  perception,  37  ;  the  image 
of  external  magnitudes,  88 ;  a  quan- 
tum continuum,  97 ;  empty  space 
unknowable,  99;  its  transcendental 
ideality  confirmed  by  critical  solu- 
tion of  antinomies,  172. 

Subject,  thinking,  not  substance,  149. 

Sublime  and  beautiful  the  object  of 
aesthetic  judgment,  318. 

Substance,  category  of,  52 ;  its  schema, 
89;  proof  of  the  principle,  106;  all 
substances  in  dynamical  comnumity, 
118;  implies  perception  of  matter, 
127 ;  not  applicable  to  soul,  147  ; 
contrasted  with  thinking  subject, 
149. 

Summumbonum  includes  morality  and 
happiness,  291. 

Synopsis  implico  .synthesis,  56. 

Synthesis,  definition  of,  49  ;  an  opera- 
tion of  imagination,  50;  pure  syn- 
thesis the  category,  50 ;  synthesis 
of  apprehension,  57,  79  ;  of  repro- 
duction, ^  I;  of  recog.'iition,  60  ;  tin- 
condition  of  knowledge,  63  ;  figural 
and  intellectual,  77. 

Synthetic  judgments  distinguished 
from  analytic,  13;  also  calliil  am- 
pliative,  13  ;  some  rest  on  experi- 
ence, others  do  not,  14;  mathema- 
tics contains  them,  15 ;  examples 
from  arithmetic  and  geomt:try,  16  ; 
pi  ysics  contains  them,  17;  meta- 
(ihysic  seeks  for  them,  17  ;  how  pos- 


sible,   18;    time    and    space 


source,    35  ;    principles 
synthetic,  139. 
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Taste,  ivsthetic,  318. 

Teleology  in  physico-telcologiea  arj^u 
ment,  219  ;  in  natur'-.  313  ;  a  maxim 
of  judgment,  316;  impli<'d  in  or- 
ganized beings,  327  ;  as  a  system, 
329  ;  its  relation  to  the  mechanism 
of  nature,  331. 

Tbftles  ]MThaps  the  discoverer  of  ma- 
ihematieal  method,  3. 

Theology,  natural,   its  conception   of 
uod,  37  ;  rational,  142  ;  criticism  of 
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speculative  theology,  222 ;  moral 
theology,  345. 

Thing  ill  itselt,  27,  31,  see  Noitmcna. 

Time  an  object  of  transcendental  ;es. 
thetic,  23  ;  metaphysical  exposition, 
46 ;  transcendental  exposition,  29  ; 
not  a  thing  or  determination  of  a 
thing,  31  ;  the  form  of  inner  sense, 
32  ;  represented  as  a  line,  32  ;  a  form 
of  all  phenomena,  32  ;  its  empirical 
reality  and  transcendental  ideality, 
33 ;  objection  to  its  transcendental 
ideality  answered,  34  ;  a  source  of 
a  priori  synthetic  judgments,  35  ; 
not  a  form  of  divine  perception,  37  ; 
homogeneous  both  with  category 
and  with  object  of  sense,  85  ;  the 
image  of  all  magnitudes,  88  ;  im. 
plied  in  all  schemata,  90  ;  a  quan- 
tum (oiitinuiim,  97  ;  empty  time 
unknowable,  99  ;  its  modi  are  per- 
manence, succession  and  co-exist- 
ence, loi  ;  its  transcendental  ideal- 
ity confirmed  by  critical  solution  of 
antinonjies,  172. 

Torricelli  a  discoverer  of  scientific 
method,  2. 

Totality,  category  of,  51. 

Transcendental  knowledge,  19;  c;iti- 


cisni,  20;  philosophy,  20;  aesthetic 
23  f.;  logic.  23,  41,  42;  analytic,  43 
f.;  deduction  of  categories,  53  f.; 
doctrine  of  judgment,  83  ;  determi- 
nation  of  time,  85  ;  illusion,  T35  ; 
dialectic,  137  f. ;  principle  of  pure 
reason,  139;  ideas,  140, 
Type  of  pure  practical  judgment,  282. 

Unconditioned,  not  a  self-contradic- 
tory idea,  5  ;  the  object  of  reason, 

139- 

Understanding  one  of  the  two  stems 
of  knowledge,  20  ;  a  .spontaneous 
faculty,  40;  its  logical  use,  46; 
its  facylty  is  judgment,  47  ;  its  logi- 
cal  functions,  48 ;  makes  objects 
possible,  115;  contrasted  with  rea- 
son, 138. 

Unity,  category  of,  51  ;  implied  in  all 
categories,  64. 

Will,  a  good,  the  only  absolute  good, 
225  ;  a  good  will  the  highest  good, 
229  ;  possible  only  for  a  rational 
being,  229  \  divine  will  not  subject 
to  imperatives,  236 ;  autonomy  the 
basis  of  morality,  270;  heteronomy, 
271  ;  will  as  desire,  308. 
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